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SUMMER READING. 


EDEN. 


| By Evear Satrtws, author of ‘‘ The Truth about Tristrem Varick,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


In this novel Mr, Saltus describes an episode ina honeymoon. The plot is dramatic, the action nervous. 
’ and the scene Fifth Avenue. As a picture of contemporaneous life it will be condemned by every lover of 
. the commonplace. 


A NEW“ ROMANCE OF THE 19h CENTURY,” 
EROS. 


| A novel.. By Laura Darntery, author of ** Miss Varian, of New York.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. Strong, interesting, and delightful. , 


MARIE. 


A Seaside Episode. By J. P. Ritrer, Jr. With Illustrations by Coultaus. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


| In this poem, the author tells an interesting !ove story in an exceedingly bright, clever, and amuxing 
| fashion, that reminds one a good deal of Byron’s “ buppo.”’ Incidentally, he satirizes somate in a light vein 

of humor, and in a style that i: gracef 11 and epigrammatic. The volume contains over forty illustrations, and 
is an admirable specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 


A NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. 


Being the unpremeditated confessions of a not altogether frivolous girl (extracted from the 
private correspondence of Miss Evelyn J. Dwyer.) By Nora HeLen WarpDDEL. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. Thirty beautiful Illustrations by Graves. 

“The story is very readable.”— W.Y. Sun. 
**Cleverly conceived and as cleverly told, and has a dash of French flavor in it,”"—Hartford Courant. 
**No*American novel has been so beantifully illustrated. * * * An original work, bracing and piquant 


|. as Worcestershire sauce or a bottle of thirty years old sherry.”"— 7he Argus, Baltimore. 


HIS WAY AND HER WILL. 
A pen-and-ink miniature of Eastern society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 


covers, 50 cents. 
*«4 remarkably clever book.”—The American Bookseller. 
of the brightest of this season’s novels.”—Zast End Bulletin. 
‘* Better than the average "—WN. Y. Sun. 
“It is worth reading.”,—Baltimore Argus. 


KISSES OF FATE. 


By E. Heron-ALLeN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Foper covers, 50 cents. 
Three hundred pages of as delightful reading as we have ever published. Julian Hawthorne compliments 
Mr, Allen as being the ablest of the many young writers competing for American readers’ favor. 


A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By E De Lancy Pierson. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

“Ts a new and high-wrought society novel that will be in good demand for summer reading.” — Boston 
Commonwealth. 

‘*The book is as novel in conception and plot as it is clever in execution ; and will be @ valuable adjunct 
to a spare afternoon at the beach.”—Dvi/y Spray, Ashbury Park. 

A clever story.” —Buffalo Hxpress. 


THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. 
By Donn Pratt. 12m. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line in his long life. This book contains his best stories ; cach 
one shows the character of the author—that of a true, loving, anid lovable man. Any man with such a vast and 
| varied.experience as that of Col. Piatt could have written wonderfally interesting stories, but it takes genius 
| and born ability to write tales as delightful as are these in this novel. 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. 


By Juttan Hawrsorne. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
**A Dream and a Forgetting’ will put the author on a higher plane than he has yet attained.”"—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
‘““Mr Hawthorne is to be congratulated on having taken a decided step forward in his chosen profession.” 
-Chicago Herald. 


For sale everewhere, or sent to any address, free of postage, on receipt of price by the 


ublishers. 
Belford, Clarice Co., 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisca 


CONTENTS. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND BRILLIANT MILITARY STORY, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ etc., 
ENTITLED 


BEAUTIFUL JIM 


OF THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


The Author of Bootles’ Baby,” Legends,” ‘Cavalry Life,” 
= non’s Husband,”’ etc. etc. 


One Volume, 12mo, Lovell’s Library, No. 1165, = 20 cents, 


Joun STRANGE WINTER’s bright romances of military life have obtained an astounding pepularity, 
In a recent review of a story by this writer the County Gentleman remarked: ‘ Who that has read 
‘Bootles’ Baby’ or ‘In Quarters,’ does not feel a thrill of delightful anticipation at the announcement 
of a new book by the same pleasant and prolific author?’ The Morning Post declares each of 
stories is worth reading, some are really touching; throughout all there is a certain humor and sympa- 
thetic tone which is as manly as it is pleasant. The World says Mr. WInTER’s forte is the unusual one 
of compression; the story cemmunicates itself pleasantly and naturally, by virtue of its literary 
inherent pathos, dramatic power, variety and refinement of incident. 


We have also in press, or have already issued, the following by the same author: 


R ITA’S 355 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
12mo, paper covers, in Lovell’s Library, 20 eents each. 


‘“ Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human.”—Lady'e Pictorial. 


1. DAME DURDEN. “Dame Durden is a charming conception.""—Spectator. 
2. aa er COQUETTE. ‘It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally eould be kept up te 
level.”"—A y. 

3. VIVEENNE, “Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

4. LIKE DIAN®S KISS. “A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.”’—Standard. 

5. COUNTESS DAPHNE. “ Written with considerable skill."—Atheneeum. ‘All lovers of the 
divine art of music should read it, as it contains words on art matters which must fire their zeal and 
foster noble feelings. The story is full of interest.”"—Musical Review. i 

6. FRAGOLETTA. In Press. “A fascinating story, full of interest throughout.”"—Saturday Review. 

7 A | oy mee SECRET. In Press. ‘Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.”— 

orida. 

8. FAUSTINE. “A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention of the reader’ 
It is very well written, and has all the elements of popularity.”"— Life. 

9. AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN, “The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is 
smart and lively. the style clear and vigorous throughout.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

10. TWO BAD BLUE EYES, “Asa literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of our day, 
Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbors. In the present volume she has 
depicted a female St. Anthony, exposed to ie one terrible temptations, yet arriving scathless at 
the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her cheice.” —Athenceum. 

11. MY LORD CONCEIT., “ Rita’s books are so well known now that it does not need a critic to tell 
the public that her style is good, and the my she tells an interesting one. Her resent stery has 
these good points, and the merit besides of refinement in a great degree.”— Whitehall Review. 

12. CORINNA. In September. ‘“ ‘Corinna’ is a work of more than average merit. The plot is neither 
deep nor intricate. but is both attractive and entertaining, and the language is undeniably graceful, 
and at times poetic.”—€ourt Journal. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York. 
2 


Lovell’s Library, No. 1163. Bootles’ Baby; or, Mignon. Mllustrated........................ 106 

1164, Army Society. Life in a Garrison Town....................... 10e 
: md vi 1168. Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out: 20¢e. 
“ 1169. In with the 25th (The Black Horse) Dragoons.... 
= 1170. Regimental Legends 
NOVELS. 


DONN PIATT'S WORKS. 


Memories of the Men who Saved 
the Union. 


{2mo, cloth, $1.50. tMustrated, 


In this book Cotonel Piatt treats in his unique and 
interesting style the biographical story of the lives of 
Lincoln,General Thomas, Seward, Stanton, and Chase. 

The Westminster Review, the greatest of all maga- 
zines, says Colonel Piatt’s book is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 
has Europe in half a century. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


Large !2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


You will find that these stories are thoroughly A1neri- 
can; and written in that pags sarcastic vein by 
which Colonel Piatt has made name a household 
word in the home of every true American. 


For sale everywhere, or sent on receipt price, 
postage paid, to any address. athe 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BELFORD’S for November will con- 
tain a Novel by 


Edgar Fawcett, 


ENTITLED 


“MIRIAM BALESTIER.” 
FREE READING MATTER. 


If you have not decided what papers to take this 
year, send us your address, with 10 cents silver, and 
we will forward your name to publishers all over the 
country, who will send you magazines and —— 
of every description in abundance. It is the 
investment you can make of a dime. It will yield 
big returns. Try it. Subscribe to no paper without 
getting our price. We can save you money. 


HUB SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY,’ 
Box 3061, Boston, Mass. 
Mention Bre.rorp’s MaGazIne. 


OPIUM CURED 
home. No pain oF nervous shock. ma. 


PERFECTED PLAN. 


Aecident Insurance at Actual Cost! 
Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, PREsIDENT. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 

AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 

both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 

$25.00 Weekly Indemnity for 26 

consecutive weeks. 


Total cest to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
bi-monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITE 


From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For 20 years has been the standard remedy 
with physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pro- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses 
and nervousness. 

It has been used and recommended by 
Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, 
and thousands of the world’s best braih- 
workers. 


A Vital P. hite, not a Laboratory 


For sale by druggists, or sent by max, $1. 
CROSBY CO., 


86 West 25th Street, New York. 
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MAGIC MEDICINES. 


NERVO-VITINE. 


If the nervous oy pn neon is kept in a healthy state, aches and pains will be unknown, 
Nervo-Vitine is the greatest of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 
General Prostration, Loss of Vitality, etc., etc., and all diseases of the nervous system. 
Price, $1.50 for one hundred doses. 


JECORINE. 


This is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “off,” that is, lazy ot 
rebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a sy tan to tell you the fact. The coated 
tdngue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and eyes are infor- 
mation enough. These symptoms mean more or less Constipation, Biliousness, 
Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
the use of Jecorine. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills nerve-pains. Now, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine. 
After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it returning, take daily Nervo-Vitine, 
It is life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
and there’s a sure cure in each dose. 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine. has no equal in the cure of all skin and blood-poisoned diseases. We 
cannot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the f eveng Besides these 
there are Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, and all Skin Erup- 
tions, wherein Cutisanine is a never-failing remedy. Price, $1.50 for one hundred 


CRUDITAS, 


The national disease of the people of the United States is Dyspepsia. Millions are 
troubled with this complaint of badly assimilated civilization. vr all its forms, from the 
acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas ‘knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like 
committing suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel like @ 
yearling colt left out to frolic. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL. 


Make remittances to D. B. TRENOR, 
386 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


‘SELLERS want 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brook’s Soft-finish Machine Cotton. 


ALL LADIES ARE ACQUAINTED WITH 


BROOK’S GLACE COTTON, 


SOFT-FINISH COTTON. 
We would respectfully ask a trial of this make. 
IT IS THE BEST 


For all Machine, Hand-Sewing, 


and Crochet Work. 
FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


JONAS BROOK & BROS., 
P. H. JONAS, AGENT, 
_19 Thomas Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
A Novel. jLaura 
Varian of New York.” =a cloth, 


Saltus, 
“Tristrem Varick,” ete. 12mo, "cloth, $1.00, 


r covers, 50 c. 
TH PRINCESS A Romance. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 
WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. A Novei. 
By Frank Lin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 


c. 
THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENAN=- 
Piatt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


- 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 c. 

THE PEOPLE AND THE 
By Appleton Morgan. oe. cloth, $1.50 

RUSSIA: i LAND OF THE NIHIL- 
IST. By W. E. Curtis. 200 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; t. r covers, 50 ¢. 

THE 


POT OF GOLD. A Story of Fire Island 

Beach. Beautifully illustrated. By Edw. R. Shaw. 
E TALE OF THE 

EPITAPH. By 


SHAKSPERE 

Francis Bacon. Translated 
from the Anglo-Phonetic by Edward Gordon Clark. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


BUSINESS, 
PROFESSIONS, 
BUYERS and 


Madame Dean’s Spinal Sup Corset 
gives a perfect support to Fi e spine ; relieves the 
muscles of the back; protects the spi 

cold ; corrects erg abits, and is a comfort- 
able and elegantly fitting corset. Made of fine 
coutil, double sttehed white o 
Ladies’, with, ‘shoulder brace, 


THE BEST CHAIR IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


This Cut illustrates but onz of Fifty Different Positions of the 


celebrated 


MARK’S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in one seven articles of furniture. Send for 
Catalogue and Price-list to 
Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 


O Broadway, New York. 


of the best » Invalid Reclining, Smoking, and 
etc. 


Adjustable Rolling Chairs, 


Invalid Supplies, etc. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


384 AND 386 BROADWay, 
New York City. 
Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Jor One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Name 


Post-Office 


County 


Date State 


N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. 0. Order, er Draft on New York 


payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 


Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 
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LABIA SAVING BUOKS 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I’y. 


These trains leave Chicago at 5.80 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A. M., Minneapolis 8.10 A. M. Leave Minneapolis 
6.50 P. M., St. Paul 7.30 P. M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A. M. 
It is the only line between the points named running 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers every day in the week. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


=== ARE THE BEST. 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT, 
SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 


IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 


CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 
MACAULAY OR_ ROLLIN, 


See that the Tittle Page bears the Imprint of 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following books for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers: 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. By Hawrnornz. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


We give below the synopsis of what is considered, by competent judges, the 
most interesting and strongest story written by this Gjvea author. 


Fairfax Boardwine, a young man of poetic genius, being in a village a hundred miles 
from New York, publishes a volume of poems, of which he great ex tions. The 


Sault, sympathizes deeply with his disappointment, and cherishes a profound belief in 
Though not herself 


nef it might suggest a to him. He writes a poem on this basis, and it is 
fend its appearance. There he becomes acquainted with Mrs. Cartaux, the publisher’s 


lhionable theater, and results in disastrous failure; Fairfax appears before the curtain, 
and is hooted and pelted by the exasperated audience. He and Mrs. Cartaux have 
arranged to elope together the next day; but this turn of fortune disgusts her with him. 
A mutual acquaintance bears a message from him to her; she receives it contemptuously, 
but, ~— an interview with Fairfax that afternoon. Meanwhile, friends have 
brought Mary to the city, and the situation is revealed to her. The concludin chapters 
thow the manner in which she aecepts the news, and how she deals with her lover and 
With Mrs, Cartaux. 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. An Extraordi- 
nary Study of Human Nature. By Nora Warpem. 12mo. Cloth $1.00. Paper 
severs, 50 cents. With thirty beautiful illustrations by Graves. 


A very pretty book, readable, enjoyable and interesting. No American novel has 
N 80 beautifully illustrated. The authoress has dared in this book to make the 
entrancingly exciting plot turn upon a phase of human nature never before dealt with 
in the English language. She has set forth in a manner which is delicately pretty, a side 


' of life which is the most readily attaeked and most hardly defended. 


HE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. By Donn Piatt. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line. This book contains his best stories; 
‘ech one shows the character of the author—a true, loving and lovable man. Any mar 
With such a vast and varied experience as that of Col. Piatt could bave written wonder- 

interesting stories, but it take genius to write tales as delightful as these. 


| 

volume, however, has but limited success. A young lady to whom he is betrothed, Ma a ae 58 
account causes stor ov on awa she note wD 
& utiiul and fascinating woman Of society, 1s indifferent to her husband, 
attracted by the poet. The poem is — and achieves pa and immediate success. ee 
Fairfax, forgetting that he owes all this to Mary, takes all the glory to himself, and, ed 
moreover, allows himself to become infatuated with Mrs. Cartaux. Mary, remaining at See 
home, is wholly oy of this. Mrs. Cartaux suggests that Fairfax dramatize the Ren 
peeni (the title of which is “A Dream and a Forgetting”). He does so, accepting her sug- eee 
ons as to alterations, etc..and she attends rehearsals with him; it is produced ata eee 


PUBLICHTIONS 


A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeLancry Pierson. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbugs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
pains and privations of the poor, are descri by a realistic pen. 

The plot is striking and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and 
1s sustained to the end. 

The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
photographs of the —— who prey on society and follow in the wake of wealth. It ig 
ene of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


H IS WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

This remarkable work, of which the authorship has been sedulously con ed, even 
from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 
society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a stoty of 
modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it isa novel in every acceptation of 
the term ; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


ENTS IN OUR ROBES. By Mrs. Franx Lesuix. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted ox 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might be ex- 
saa to bestow upon such a subject. “Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no lees 

n it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, ' ia 


saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AURINE, AND OTHER POEMS. By WueEeter Witcox, author 
of “ Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In addi- 
tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi- 
tion dag my Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words.’ 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E. Apams. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a rich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have had a masterly grasp of every subject he under- 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in pointed illustration, full of important declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses. 
Indeed, no one can be thoroughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 
years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


| = AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN- 
DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samve. Smizes, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” “‘ Duty,” “ Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “Self 


Help” series. ‘ Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on 
eaceeeld of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early ma 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Vou. I. OCTOBER, 1888. No. 5. 


**A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY.” 


‘¢ Wuat confronts us,” said President Cleveland, “‘is a condi- 
tion, not a theory.” This is really a text for the campaign, and it 


suffices to set aside at once a great part of the argumentation to 
which the Republicans have devoted themselves. 


In the first place, the argument that this country has prospered 
under protection, and therefore that protection is a good thing 


and is necessary, is entirely fallacious. This country has had 


slavery, a civil war, a big debt, paper money, big fires, numerous 
defalcations, grasshoppers, floods, droughts, common-schools, im- 
migration, universal suffrage, severance of church and state, etc., 
etc. It has prospered with all these things. That does not, how- 
ever, prove that any one of them is either good or bad. Opinions 
differ with good reason as to the goodness or badness of a great 
many of them. Those opinions are founded on the nature of the 
subject in each case. We have prospered with our elements of 
strength, and in spite of our elements of weakness. On which side 
the tariff taxes belong is just the question. If the fact that we 
have prospered proves that the tariff taxes are good, then it proves 
that anything else which we have had is good. 

It is plain that we cannot tell whether the tariff taxes have bene- 
fited us or not, unless we know, not only what prosperity we have 
had under protection, but also what prosperity we should have had, 
during the same period, under free trade, if we had had it. I 
have a great many letters from people who believe that there are 
statistics, or that statistics might be obtained, which would bring the 
tariff controversy down to a specific solution. Obviously no such 
statistics can be obtained, because a country can only live one life at 
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642 “A CONDITION, NOT A THEORY.” 


atime. If we could try free trade and protection both together, side 
by side, for ten years, then we might get an experimental solution. 
As it is, however, one half of the comparison is always wanting, 
aud its place is supplied by a bald assertion that we should not have - 
had the same, or greater, prosperity under free trade. Those, 
therefore, who are ransacking the censuses to tell how much we 
have grown in one way and another are only beating the air. 

It is like the case of a man who uses tobacco and asserts that it 
does not hurt him. He does not know but what all the sensations 
which he experiences are normal and necessary. He has no meas- 
ure by which to tell whether he maintains his activity by virtue of 
his youth, in spite of the effect of tobacco, or whether tobacco is a 
benefit to him, for the simple reason that he cannot live two lives 
at once. If he should give up using tobacco for five years he 
might find out that he was capable of a degree of energy and life- 
expansion which he never knew of before. Then at ‘ast he would 
have some second term of comparison by which to judge of the 
effect produced by tobacco. So it is with the nation and the tariff. 
The thing to be determined is whether it makes us prosperous or 
not. There can be no experimental or statistical evidence on that 
point until the other system has had its trial. 

Turning away from this line of argument, the next one which 
seems to be preferred is: that our industries will be ruined if the 
tariff taxes are repealed. This isa prophecy. In the former case 
the protectionist says: Our prosperity has been due to the tariff. 
The free-trader replies: It has been in spite of it. In this case 
the protectionist says: Our industries will be ruined. The free- 
trader replies: They will be benefited. Of course this is all child’s- 
play. It is a mere dead-lock of dogmatic assertion. Of all dog- 
matism, however, the two forms here presented—one hiding under 
a specious pretence of objective, historical, and statistical treatment, 
and the other consisting in a self-confident prediction—are the 
easiest. 

Now, asa student of political economy and history, I, for one, 
maintain that absolute free trade, such as exists between the States 
of this Union to-day, is proved, both by science and by history, to 
be the policy which will most conduce to the welfare of all. Such 
is my faith and my prediction ; but is it possible or practicable, in . 
the course of political affairs, to work for the introduction of any 
such ideal by a summary act of legislation? Of course it is not. 


Qn the other hand, there are those who maintain that national 
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prosperity is to be sought by an extension to some theoretical limits 
of the policy of non-trade, and that the barriers to commercial 
intercourse which were brought about by the war taxes ought now 
to be maintained on theoretical grounds and for themselves. The 
Republicans have put this view into their platform. Now, ought 
this country to be pledged and committed to any such extravagant 
theory? It certainly ought not. 

What confronts us, then, as a political question properly and 
strictly speaking, is ‘‘a condition, not a theory.” We have a case 
to deal with ; one which has come upon us in the course of our 
national life, by the development of our circumstances. It has 
grown out of our previous legislation under the actual industria] 
and political circumstances of the country. The doctrines of pro- 
tection and free trade, as theories of wealth, may occupy the econo- 
mists yet a long time. So be it. But the protectionists having 
gained their point here twenty-five years ago, and having taken 
possession of us and wrought their will with us for that period of 
time, a situation has been produced which must be met. It “ con- 
fronts” us. It lies right in our path. It is a political problem in 
the strictest sense of the word ; that is to say, it is a practical and 
actual conjuncture of facts producing difficulty and inconvenience. 
It does not matter whether the protectionists were right or wrong 
twenty-five years ago on the matter of theory. The collection by 
taxes of a revenue beyond the needs of the public service threatens 
financial, political, and industrial harm. 

Elections properly deal with political questions and cases, not 
with economic theories. Abstract theories are, in their proper 
place, of transcendent importance. The silly slurs upon them 
which are often heard are entirely out of place. But abstract 
theories do not belong in the political life of the people, and in the 
work of elections. What happens in politics is that the measures 
which have been adopted produce results, they issue in “ condi- 
tions.” Such cases require solution. As they are solved, one after 
the other, slow modifications take place in the theories which the 
people entertain. 

The Republican party, down to 1861, strenuously denied that it 
proposed to abolish slavery or to interfere with it where it existed 
in the States. It proposed to deal with a case which had arisen in 
the life of the nation, and which offered a problem that must be 
solved. That case was offered by the settlement of the new land in 
the West, and the problem was: How to prevent the extension of 
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slavery into the new territory. Such was the political question, 
and such was its relation to the abstract right or wrong of slavery. 
It is, therefore, now entirely amiss to pretend to lay down the- 
ories of industrial policy which are to be pursued by this nation 
for an indefinite future, on the one side, or to demand that such a 
programme shall be offered, on the other. What we want to do is 
to deal with the condition before us now. When another condition 
arises we shall have to deal with that. As we go on, we shall get 
new light on the theories. Our experience will open the way be- 
fore us. We shall not subject ourselves to anybody’s theory. What 
it behooves us to do now is to deal honestly and in a straightfor- 
ward manner with the case before us just as it is. If we do that, 
we shall reduce taxation, and we shall reduce it on clothing and 
tools, not on whiskey and tobacco. Then we shall see our way to 
the next step, whatever it is, and we can then try to do what the 
next step demands. There is no other mode of procedure which is 
statesmanlike and rational. W. G. SUMNER. 


THOSE ‘‘OLD FRENCH FORMS.” 
(TO THE FOLLOWERS OF AUSTIN DOBSON.) 


THOosE ‘‘ Old French Forms” run through my brain, 
Chant Royal, Villanelle, Dixain, 

Rondeau, Rondel, and Triolet,— 

So fascinating, prim, and set, 
Like roses on brocaded train. 


Asleep, awake, rhymes and refrain 

Dance in my head with words inane; 

But try to woo—they play coquette, 
Those ‘‘ Old French Forms.” 


‘*Grace is the Frenchman’s gift,” says Taine. 
The English Muse, perhaps, may deign 
To learn French dancing steps? But yet 
There comes a doubt which must be met :— 
Their votaries—they leave them sane, 
Those ‘‘ Old French Forms” ? 
ELEANOR HOLLIs. 
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THE TIME LOCK OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


** Don’t be so hard on yourself, Nellie. I am sure it can be no 
great wrong you have done. Girls like you are too apt to be morbid. 
No doubt we all do it, whatever it is. I’m sure I shall not blame 
you when you tell me. Perhaps I shall say you are quite right— 
that is, if there is any right and wrong to it, and provided I know 
which is which after I hear the whole story—as most likely I will not. 
Right—” 

And here the elder woman smiled a little satirically, and looked 
out of the window with a far-away gaze, as if she were retravelling 
through vast spaces of time and experience far beyond anything her 
friend could comprehend. 

The evening shadows had gathered, and cast, as they will, a spell 
of gravity and exchange of confidences over the two. 

Presently the older woman began speaking again : 

“‘Do you know, Nell, I was always a little surprised that Lord 
Byron, of all people, should have put it that way : 


‘**T know the right, and I approve it too; 
Condemn the wrong—and yet the wrong pursue.’ 


‘The right’—why, it is like a woman to say that. As if there 
were but one ‘right,’ and it were dressed in purple and fine linen, 
and seated on a throne in sight of the assembled multitude! ‘ The 
right,’ indeed! Yes, it sounds like a woman—and a very young 
woman at that, Nellie.” 

The girl looked with large, troubled, passionate eyes at her 
friend, and then broke out into hot, indignant words—words that 
would have offended many a woman; but Florence Campbell only 
laughed, a light, queer little peal; tipped her chair a trifle farther 
back, put her daintily slippered feet on the satin cushion of the low 
window-seat, and looked at her friend, through the gathering dark- 
ness, from under half-closed eyelids. 

Presently—this woman was always deliberate in her conversation: 
long silences were a part of her power in interesting and keeping 
the full atténtion of her listeners—presently she said : 

““Of course you think so. Whyshouldn’t you? So did I—once. 
And do you know, Nellie, that sort of sentiment dies hard—very 
hard—in a woman. At your age—” Florence Campbell always 
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spoke as if she were very old, although to look at her one would say 
that she was not twenty-eight. 

These delicately formed Dresden-china women often carry their 
age with such an easy grace—it sits upon them so lightly—in spite 
of ill-health, mental storms, and moral defeats, that while their 
more robust sisters grow haggard and worn, and hard of feature and 
tone, under weights less terrible and with feelings less intense, they 
keep their grace and gentleness of tone in the teeth of every blast. 

‘« At your age, dear, I would have scorned a woman who talked 
as I do now; and more than that, I would have suspected her, as 
you do not suspect me, of being a very dangerous and not unlikely 
a very bad person indeed—simply from choice. While you—you 
generous little soul—think that I am better than I talk.” 

She laughed again, and shifted her position as if she were not 
wholly comfortable under the troubled gaze of the great eyes she 
knew were fastened upon her. 

‘You think I am better than my opinions. I know exactly what 
you tell yourself about me when you are having it out with yourself 
upstairs. Oh, I know! You excuse me for saying this on the 
theory that it was not deliberate—was an oversight. You account 
for that, by the belief that I am not well—my nerves are shaken. 
You are perfectly certain that J am all right, no matter what I do, 
or say, or think.” She took her little friend’s soft hand as it twisted 
nervously a ribbon in her lap, and held the back of it against 
her cheek, as she often did. ‘‘ But just suppose it were some one 
else—some other woman, Nellie, you would suspect her (no doubt 
quite unfairly) of all the crimes in the statute-books. Oh, I know, 
I know, child! I did—at your age—and, sad to relate, J had no 
Florence Campbell to soften my judgments on even one of my sex.” 

She had grown serious as she talked, and her voice almost trem- 
bled. The instant she recognized this herself, she laughed again, 
and said gayly : 

“*Oh, I was a very severe judge—once—I do assure you, though 
you may not think so now.” She dropped her voice to a tone of 
mocking solemnity, not uncommon with her, and added: “If you 
won’t tell on me, I'll make a little confession to you, dear;” and 
she took both of the girl’s hands firmly in her own and waited until 
the promise was given. 

“*T wouldn’t have it get out for the world, but the fact is, Nell, 
I sometimes strongly suspect that, at your age, I was—a most un- 
mitigated, self-righteous little prig.” 
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Nellie’s hands gave a disappointed little jerk; but her friend held 
them firmly, laughed gayly at her discomfiture,—for she recognized 
fully that the girl was attuned to tragedy,—buried her face in them 
for an instant, and then deliberately kissed in turn each pink little 
palm—not omitting her own. Then she dropped those of her friend, 
and leaned back against her cushions and sighed. 

Nellie was puzzled and annoyed. She was on the verge of tears. 

‘« Florence, darling,” she said presently, ‘‘if I did not know you 
to be the best woman in the world, I shouldn’t know what to make 
of your dark hints, and of—and of you. You are always a riddle 
to me—a beautiful riddle, with a good answer, if only I could guess 
it. You talk like a fiend, sometimes, and you act like—an angel, 
always.” 

‘‘Give me up. You can’t guessme. Fact is, I haven’t got any 
answer,” laughed Florence. 

But the girl went steadily on without seeming to hear her: “ Do 
you know, there are times when I wonder if it would be possible to 
be insane and vicious, mentally and verbally, as it were, and per- 
fectly sane and exaltedly good morally.” 

Florence Campbell threw herself back on her cushions and laughed 
gayly, albeit a trifle hysterically. ‘‘ Photograph taken by an ex- 
perienced artist !” she exclaimed. ‘‘You’ve hit me! Oh, you’ve 
hit me, Nell.” Then sitting suddenly bolt-upright, she looked the 
girl searchingly in the face, and said slowly : ‘‘ Do you know, Nellie, 
that I am sometimes tempted to tell the truth? About myself, I 
mean—and to you. Never on any other subject, nor to anybody 
else, of course,” she added dryly, in comedy tones, strangely contrast- 
ing with the almost tragic accents as she went on. “Bat I 
can’t. ‘ Thetruth! Why, it is like ¢he right; I’m sure I don’t know 
what it is; and it has been so long—oh, so cruelly long—since I told 
it, by word or action, that I have lost its very likeness from my 
mind. I have told lies and acted lies so long—” Her friend’s eyes 
grew indignant and she began to protest, but Florence ran on: ‘I 
have evaded facts—not only to others, but to myself, until—until 
I'd have to swear out a search-warrant and have it served on my 
_mental belongings to find out myself what I do think or feel or 
want on any given subject.” 

It was characteristic of the woman to use this flippant method of 
expression, even in her most intense moments. 

“TI change so, Nell; sometimes suddenly—all in a flash.” 
There was a long silence. Then she began again, quite seriously : 
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‘‘There is a theory, you know, that we inherit traits and con- 
ditions from our remote ancestors as well as from our immediate 
ones. I sometimes fancy that they descend to some people with a 
Time Lock attachment. A child is born,”—she held out her hands 
as if a babe lay on them;—“ he is like his mother, we will say, gentle, 
sweet, kind, truthful, for years—let us say seven. Suddenly the 
Time Lock turns, and the traits of his father (modified, of course, 
by the acquired habits of seven years) show themselves strongly— 
take possession, in fact. Another seven years, and the priggishness 
of a great-uncle, the stinginess of an aunt, or the dulness, in books, 
of a rural grandfather. Then, in keeping with the next two turns 
of the Lock, he falls in love with every new face he sees, marries 
early and indulges himself recklessly in a large family. He is an 
exemplary husband and father, as men go, an ideal business man, 
and a general favorite in society.” 

She was running on now as if her words had the whip-hand of 
her. 

‘* Everybody remarks upon the favorable change since his stupid, 
priggish college days. All this time, through every change, he has 
been honorable and upright in his dealings with his fellows. Sud- 
denly the Time Lock of a thievish ancestor is turned on; he finds 
temptation too strong for even that greatly underestimated power— 
the force of habit of a lifetime—and the trust funds in his keeping 
disappear with him to Canada. Everybody is surprised, shocked, 
pained—and he, no doubt, more so than any one else. Emotional 
insanity is offered as a possible explanation by the charitable: long- 
headed, calculating, intentional rascality, by the severe or self- 
righteous. And he? Well, he is wholly unable to account for it at 
all. He knows that he had not lived all these years as a conscious, 
self-controlled thief. He knows that the temptations of his past 
life had never before taken that particular form. He knows that 
the impulse was sudden, blinding, overwhelming; but he does not 
know why and how. It was like an awful dream. He seemed to be 
powerless to overcome it. ‘The Time Lock had turned without his 
knowledge, and in spite of himself. The unknown, unheard-of 
Thievish Ancestor took possession, as it were, through force of — 
superior strength and ability—and then it was his hour. The 
hereditary shadow on the dial had comearound to him. The great- 
uncle’s hour was past. He, no doubt, was ‘turned on’ to some 
other dazed automaton—in Maine or Texas—who had fallen heir to 
a drop too much of his blood, and she, poor thing, if it happened 
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to be a girl this time, forthwith proceeded to fall in love with her 
friend’s husband—seeing he was the only man at hand at the time; 
; while the Thievish Ancestor left—in shame and contrition—a small 
but light-fingered boy in Georgia, to keep his engagement with our 
respectable, highly honored, and heretofore highly honorable man 
of affairs in Wall Street. The Time Lock of heredity had been set 
for this hour, and the machinery of circumstances oiled the wheels 
and silently moved the dial.” 

There was absolute silence when Florence Campbell’s voice ceased. 
The heavy curtains made the shadows, in the struggling moonlight, 
deep and solemn. ‘Two great eyes looked out into the darkness, 
and a shudder passed over her frame. She thought her little friend 
had fallen asleep, she lay so still and quiet on the rug at her feet. 
Florence sighed, and thought how quickly youth forgot its troubles 
and how lightly Care sat on her throne. Then suddenly a passionate 
sobbing broke the silence, and two arms, covered with lace and 
jewels, flung themselves around the older woman’s knees. 

“‘O my God! Florence; O my God! is there no way to stop the 
wheels? Must they go blindly on? Can we never know who or 
what we will be to-morrow? It is awful, Florence, awful; and—it 
—is—true! O God, it is true!” 

Florence Campbell had been very serious when she stopped her 
little harangue. There had been a quality in her voice, which while 
it was not wholly new to her friend, would have been unknown to 
many who thought they knew her well. To them she was a beautiful, 
fashionable, rather light woman, with a gay nature, who either did 
not know, or did not care to investigate too closely, the career of 
her husband, to whom she was devotedly attached. 

She had been quite serious, I say, when she stopped her little 
philosophical speculation; but she was greatly surprised at the storm 
she had raised in the breast of her little friend. 

Florence bent down quickly, and putting her arms about the girl 
tried to raise her up; but she only sobbed the harder, and clung to 
her friend’s knees as a desperate, frightened creature “oe cling 
to its only refuge. 

“Why, Nellie, little kitten,” said the older woman, using a term 
of endearment common with her in talking with the girl,—‘‘ why, 
Nellie, little kitten, what in the world is the matter? Did I scare 
the life out of you with my Time Locks and my gruesome ances- 
tors?” and she tried to laugh a little; but the sound of her voice 
was not altogether pleasant tothe ear. ‘I'll ring fora light. I had 
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no business to talk such stuff to you, when you were blue, and in the 
dark too. I guess, Nell, that the Time Lock of my remote ancestor 
who was a fool, must have been turned on me shortly after sundown 
to-day, don’t you think?” And this time her laugh lacked the 
note of bitterness it had held before. 

She ran on, still caressing the weeping girl at her feet: 

“Yes, undoubtedly, my Remote Ancestor—the fool—has now 
moved in. Do you think you can stand seven years of him, kitten, 
if you live with me that long? But you won’t. You'll go and 
marry some horrid man, and I shall be so jealous that my hair will 
curl at sight of him.” 


But the girl would not laugh. She refused to be cheered, nor 


would she have a light. She raised herself until her head rested on 
her friend’s bosom, and clung to her, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. Florence stroked her hair and sat silent for a while, 
wondering just what had so shaken the child. She knew full well 


that it was no¢ what she had hinted of the darkness and her grue- 


some story. Presently Nellie drew her friend’s face down, and 


whispered between her sobs: 

‘‘ Darling, I must have had some dreadful ancestor, a wicked— 
wicked woman. I—” 

Florence Campbell shrieked with laughter. She felt relieved of 
—she did not know what. She had blamed herself for even uncon- 
sciously touching the secret spring of sorrow in the girl’s heart. It 
was a strange sight, the two women clinging to each other, the one 
sobbing, the other laughing, each trying in vain to check the other. 

At last Nellie said, still almost in a whisper: ‘‘ But, Florence, 
you do not know. You do not understand. You are too good to 


know. It is you who will scorn and hate me when I tell you. 0 


Florence, Florence, I can never dare to tell you !” 

Her friend, still laughing, made little ejaculations of satirical 
import as the girl grew more and more hysterical. 

“O thou wicked wretch!” laughed she. ‘‘No doubt you’ve 


killed your man, as they say out West! Oh, dear—oh, dear! Nell, 


this is really quite delicious! Did it step on a bug? Or was ita 
great big spider? And does it think it ought to be hung for the 
crime?” A peal of laughter from the one, a shudder from the 


other, was the only reply to these efforts to break the force of the 


girl’s self-reproach. Florence clinched her small fist in mock 
heroics, and began again: 
** Your crimes have found you out! And mine—mine—has been 
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the avenging hand! Really, this is too good, kitten. I shall tell, 
let me see—I shall tell— Tom !” 

The girl was on her feet in a flash. 

that! not that, Florence! but that! I will 
tell you myself first—/e shall not !” 


Florence grew suddenly silent and grave, The girl slipped down 
at her knees again, and clasping her hand, went hoarsely on: 

**O Florence, darling, I did not mean to wrong you! Truly, 
truly, I did not—and I do not believe he did—not at—first. We— 
oh, it was—” She sank on the floor, at the feet of her astonished 
friend, and with upstretched arms in the darkness whispered: 


“Florence, Florence—O my God! I cannot tell you! I must go 


away! J must go away!” 
The older woman did not touch the upstretched hands, and they 
sank to the floor, and on them rested a tear-stained, wretched face. 
A moment later Tom Campbell entered the room. To eyes 


unaccustomed to the darkness, nothing was visible. He did not see 


his wife, who arose as he entered, and stood with bated breath over 
the form of the girl on the floor. 

«By Jove !” he muttered, “‘this room is as dark as Egypt, and 
then some—wonder where Florence is. Those damned servants 
ought to be shot! Whole house like a confounded coal-pit! 
Didn’t expect me for hours yet, I suppose! That’s no reason for 
living like a lot of damned bats! ’Fraid of mosquitoes, I suppose. 
Where are those matches? Florence! She’s evidently gone out— 
or to bed. Wonder where her little ‘kitten’ is? Umm—wonder 
how much longer Florence means to keep her here? Don’t see how 
the thing’s going to go on much longer this way, with a girl with a 
conscience like that. Perfectly abnormal! Perfectly mdiculous! 


Umm—no more tact than—” 
Nellie moaned aloud. Florence had held her breath, hoping he 
would go. He had almost reached the door leading to the hall, 


after his vain search for matches. 
“Hello! what was that?” said Campbell, turning again into the 


room. 
His wife knew that escape was not now possible. ‘‘ Nothing, 
Tom,” she said, in a voice that trembled a little. ‘‘Go upstairs. 


I will come up soon.” 


“Why, hello, Florence, that you? What are you sitting here in 
the dark for, all alone? Why didn’t you speak to me when I came 
in? What did you let me— 
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Nellie sat up, and in doing sv overturned a chair. Tom’s eyes 
had grown accustomed to the darkness. He saw the two women 
outlined before him, and he saw that Nellie had been on the floor, 
and that his wife stood over her. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he demanded. ‘‘ What’s up?” 

He came toward them. Nellie sprang to her feet, with flashing 
eyes and outstretched, imploring hands to wave him back. She was 
about to rush into a painful explanation. Florence stepped toward 
her, put both arms about her, and drew her onto the cushioned 
window-seat at their side. She knew she must cover the girl’s agi- 
tation from her husband, and somehow gain time to think. 

“Sit down, dear,” she said, softly. ‘‘Sit down here by me. 
You have been asleep. He frightened you coming in so suddenly, 
You have been dreaming; you talked in your sleep—but it was all 
nonsense—about an ancestor, whom you blamed very bitterly.” 

The girl began to speak impulsively, but Florence checked her. 

‘‘Yes,I know. You told me. It was all the greatest stuff. But 
the part that was true—I doubt if she was to blame. I think, from 
all I know of—of—her, and of the gentleman you mentioned, the 
one she—seemed to care for—that—oh, no, kitten! Iam sure she 
was not to blame.” 

Nellie was trembling violently, clinging to her friend in shame 
and remorse. Tom stood perfectly quiet in the deeper darkness, 
back from the window, with a smile on his cheerful face and a 
puzzled light in his handsome eyes. 

“Go upstairs, Tom,” said Florence again, this time in a steadier 
tone. ‘‘ Nellie’s head aches; you waked her up too suddenly. We 
don’t want more light—do we, Nellie? Not just now. We have 
quite light enough for the present. I assure you we are better off 
just now in the dark. You would think so yourself if you could 
see us as we see ourselves. We are quite—battered, and out at 
elbow, I assure you, and not at all fit for fastidious masculine eyes.” 

She was pulling herself up well. -‘‘'To-morrow we will spruce up 
our bangs, put on fresh gowns, and—not know ourselves for the 
wretches we are to-night. Until then, Sir Knight, no masculine 
eye shall rest upon our dilapidation. Go!” 

Tom Campbell had seen his wife in this mood before. He went. 

All the way upstairs he wondered what had happened. ‘‘ Never 
could make women out anyway,” he muttered; ‘least of all, Flor- 
ence. Women are a queer lot. More you live with ’em, more you 
don’t know what they’ll do next. Wonder what in thunder’s up. 
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‘Kitten’ never said a word; but I’m damned if I didn’t hear her 
groan! Guess the little goose feels kind of—queer—with me and 
the old lady both present. Wonder—whew !—wonder how much I 
said aloud, and how much they heard when I first went in! Con- 
founded habit, talking aloud to myself! Got to stop it, old boy; 
must be done—get you into trouble yet !” + 

Then he turned off the gas, and was sleeping as peacefully as an 
infant before the two women below stairs had parted for the night. 

When Tom left the room, Nellie began to sob again, and Florence 
stroked her hair with her icy hands and waited for the girl to speak 
—or grow calm. And for herself—she hardly knew what she waited 
for in herself; but she felt that she needed time. 

After a long silence she said, quite gently: ‘‘ Nellie, little girl, we 
will go upstairs now; you will go to bed. If you ever feel like it, 
after you take time to think it over, and your nerves are quiet—if 
you ever feel like it, you may tell me just what trick your trouble- 
some ancestor has tried to play you; but I want to say now, dear, 
don’t feel that you musé tell me, nor that I do not know perfectly 
well that my little kitten is all right, ancestors or no ancestors, and 
that we, together, can somehow find the combination to that Time 
Lock that so distresses you, and turn it off again. Meantime, little 
girl, no one shall harm you. You shall be let alone; you are all 
right! Be sure of that. Iam. Now, good-night;” and she kissed 
the still sobbing girl on the forehead and hands, in spite of her pro- 
tests and self-accusations. 

Suddenly Nellie sank on her knees again, and grasped Florence’s 
dress as she had turned to go: 

“*Q Florence! O Florence! are you human? How can you? 
You are not like other women! O my God! if I could only be like 
you; but you frighten me! You are so calm. How cold your 
hands are! oh—” 

“‘Are they? I did not notice. Oh, well, no matter; it is an old 
trick of theirs, you know.” 

Florence Campbell’s voice was very steady now. Her words were 
slow and deliberate—they sounded as if she was very tired; and her 
step, as she climbed the stairs, had lost its spring and lightness. 

The next morning Nellie’s breakfast was carried to her room, 
with a message from Florence not to get up until she came to her 
at their usual hour for reading together. 

About noon, as the girl lay thinking for the hundredth time that 
she must get up and face life again—that she must somehow stop 
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this blinding headache, and go away—that she must die—Florence 
swept into the room, trailing her soft, long gown behind her, and 
gently closed the door. She had put on a gay pink tea-gown, with 
masses of white lace and smart little bows in unexpected places. 

«Feel better, dear?” she asked, gayly. ‘‘Griggs told me your 
head ached, and that you had not slept well. I confess I did not 
either—not very. Tom and I talked rather late; you know he sails 
for Liverpool at noon. Sure enough, you didn’t know. Well, no 
matter. The vessel is just about sailing now. Yes, it is rather 
sudden. We talked so much of it last night that it seems quite an 
old story to me to-day, though. You know he was to go in two 
weeks, anyway. It seemed best to go earlier, so I helped him pack, 
and saw him to the steamer two hours ago. You knowa man don’t 
have to take anything but a tooth-brush and a smoking-cap. We 
thought it would be best for his health to go at once. ‘Tom has not 
seemed quite himself of late.” She did not look at her friend as 
she talked, and her white face was turned from the light. She 
talked so fast, it seemed as if she had rehearsed and was repeating a 
part with a desire to have it over as soon asmight be. ‘‘ His Travel- 
ling Ancestor, the one who wants change—change—change in all 
things, has had hold of him of late. I’m sure you have noticed 
how restless he was.” 

The girl sat up and listened with wide eyes and flushed cheeks. 
She had known many unexpected and unexplained things to be 
done in the house of this friend, who had given her a home and a 
warm welcome a year before, when she had left school, an orphan 
and homeless. But this sudden departure she had not heard even 
mentioned before. She thought she understood it. 

«*O Florence! Florence!” she cried, passionately. ‘‘It is my 
fault! I have separated you! I have brought sorrow to you! 
You, who are so good, so good; and I—oh, how can you be kind to 
me? Hate me! Hate me! Thrust me from your house, and tell 
the world I tried to steal your husband! Tell that I am vile and 
wicked! Tell—and now I have sent him away from you, who love 
him—whom he loves! Why do you not blame me? Why do you 
never blame any one? Why—” 

There was a pause; the girl sobbed bitterly, while the older 
woman seemed afraid to trust her voice. After a while, in a tired, 
solemn voice, Nellie went on: 

“Do you think you can believe a word I say, Florence? Is there 
any use for me to tell you the truth?” 
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Her friend nodded slowly, looking her steadily in the eyes. Her 
lips were tightly drawn together, and her hands were cold and 
trembling. 

«‘Then, Florence, I will tell you, truly—truly—truly, as I hope 
for—” She was going to say ‘‘ your forgiveness,” but it seemed too 
cruel to ask for that just now. ‘‘I did not understand, not at first, 
either him or myself. I thought he was like you,”—she felt Flor- 
ence shudder,—‘‘and loved me, as he said, as you did. I was so 
glad and proud, until—until—O Florence! how can I tell you that 
I let him beg me to goaway with him! After I understood what he 
meant, my heart did leap, even in its utter self-abasement and 
wretchedness. I let him beg me twice, and kiss me, after I under- 
stood! It must have been my fault; he said it was,”—Florence 
took her friend’s hand in hers,—‘‘ and he said that no one else had 
ever taken his thoughts away from you.” 

The girl thought she saw the drawn lips before her curl; but she 
must free her whole heart now, and lay bare her very soul. 

‘‘He said he had always been true to you, Florence, even in 
thought, until I—O Florence! I must be worse than any one on 
earth. I—he said—” 

Florence Campbell sprang to her feet. ‘‘ Yes, I know, I know !” 
she exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘‘and you delieved him! Poor little 
fool! Women do. Sometimes a second time, but not a third time, 
dear—not a third time! Do not blame yourself any more.” She 
stopped, then hurried on as one will do when danger threatens from 
within. ‘If it had not been you, it would, it might—my God! it 
might have been worse! Some poor girl—” 

She stopped again as if choking. The two women looked at each 
other; the younger one gave a long, shuddering moan, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

Presently Florence said slowly: ‘‘ All ancestors were not thieves. 
Some were simply fickle, and light, and faithless.” 

Nellie raised a face full of passionate suffering: ‘‘ Florence ! 
Florence ! how can you excuse either of us? How can—” 

Suddenly, with a great sob, Florence Campbell threw herself into 
the girl’s outstretched arms, and with a wail of utter desolation 
cried: ‘‘Hush, Nellie, hush! Never speak of it again, never! 
Only Jove me, love me—love me! I need it so! And no one—no 
one in all the world has ever loved me truly !” 

It was the only time Nellie ever saw Florence Campbell lose her 
self-control, H, H, GARDENER. 
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NOVEL-WRITING: A LOST ART. 


Durine the last fifteen or twenty years novel-writing as an art 
has undergone so many and such radical changes that the novel of 
to-day—the characteristic novel, that is—retains little in common 
with its predecessor but the name. The art of story-telling, pure 
and simple, is in fact very nearly a thing of the past. That which 
has taken its place is so utterly unlike it in every essential that a 
comparison is hardly possible. Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Reade, 
Charlotte Bronté, and Bulwer are by no means the ancestors of 
Howells, James, and Cable ; they are not even of the same family. 
The former were story-tellers; the latter are something—better or 
worse—for which a new and distinctive classification must be in- 
vented. Novelists, in the accepted sense, they are not. Moralists, 
using the term in its broadest signification, perhaps theyare. They 
do not tell a story for the sake of the story. They have no plot to 
unravel, with ingenious and pleasing vexation of suspense. ‘There 
is no swift movement of many-hued figures, no panorama of ever- 
changing scene, impetuous action, breathless crisis, and unexpected 
dénouement. There is no tumult of tears and laughter, no war of 


Opposing passions, no demonstrative emotions. They do not paint 


‘in strong colors, with broad free touches, seeking sharp contrasts 
and high reliefs rather than fine detail and closely-finished accesso- 
ries. Their aims and objects, their methods and materials, the 
sympathies and interests which animate them in their work, are of 
an entirely different order. 

The home of the modern novel is in America, where it was born 
hardly two decades ago. There is a strain of French realism of the 
highest sort in its blood, and one of its ancestors, on the mother’s 
side, was George Eliot ; but it is native American, and like the peo- 
ple, its cosmopolitan parentage has produced a new and unique type. 
It is becoming naturalized to acertain extent in England among the 
younger writers of romance. Its tone pervades and leavens the en- 
tire mass of American magazine fiction. It is somewhat of a sur- 
prise when the writer of a short magazine story nowadays does not 
send his hero to Europe to wander meditatively through picture- 
galleries and mingle moral analysis with art criticism. Art talk is 
indeed a distinguishing feature of this class of fiction. ‘It was 
his habit to spend much of his time among the galleries, sauntering 
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from picture to picture in a leisurely way.” Somehow the chief 
personage of the modern novel always does spend much of his 
time in this way, and he always seems to have plenty of leisure at 
his command. Generally speaking, he is a lounging moralist, with 
a leaning toward art; often, indeed, a professional artist, but never 
a Bohemian. He is eminently respectable: his mental tone is re- 
spectable ; his dress, his way of life, even his faults, are respectable. 
He is quiet and sober ; his colors are neutral—mostly cool grays and 
browns, without high lights or deep shadows. He presents no sharp 
contrast with the men and things about him. Among a hundred 
others you would never notice him, unless you are a keen observer 
of human nature and possess the faculty of reading character 
through a cloudy medium ; even so your interest in him would 
probably be far from absorbing. 

He is not a man to be loved warmly or hated soundly. He is 
good or bad in moderation and with due regard for the proprieties, 
which, at his worst, he never seriously violates. A genuine, uncom- 
promising villain of the old school he could not bring himself to 
be on any terms—no, not if the tale in which he bears a part were 
to be strengthened and improved a hundredfold thereby. He isnot 
a picturesque figure. He regards the picturesque, as applied to 
human beings, as a dangerous heresy, leaning toward coarseness of 
moral fibre and theatrical affectation. ‘‘ He saw him in the street 
next day, wearing his large soft hat. He secretly abhorred that 
dreadful hat, and had ardently hoped that he should never see it 
again. It seemed somehow an outward manifestation of the gravest 
flaws in his friend’s character—of the habitual indifference and 
carelessness which had so often pained him.” As a matter of course, 
the hapless wearer of the unfashionable hat, who serves asa dark 
background for the brighter virtues of the hero of the story, dis- 
appears in characteristic poverty and obscurity at the close. 

Under the new dispensation there is nothing like involved or in- 
tricate plot—hardly a true plot at all. A gentle succession of or 
dinary events, none of them striking or remarkable, at considerable 
intervals, the interstices filled with description of natural surround- 
ings or analysis of character and emotion, takes the place of what 
in the older school is true plot. The modern novelist cares little 
for established canons : conduct and action with him are subordinate 
to the individuality of the personages he sets before you. He seeks 
to interest you in their thoughts and feelings, motives and inten- 
tions, rather than in their movements, their personal relations with 
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other people, or their meetings and partings. He will deliberately 
stop short at what might be called a crisis in the story—though a 
true dramatic crisis is no part of his plan—and devote a whole chap- 
ter to moralizing and mental dissection. He will take his hero to 
pieces, as a skilful watchmaker does a watch, examine eack. frag- 
ment minutely, discourse upon it fluently, and put all together 
again. He will describe a critical situation in twenty words, and 
devote twenty pages to the causes which led up to it. 

He delights in spiritual gropings, devious wanderings in intel- 
lectual mazes, leisurely introspections, and fine distinctions. His 
characters never do anything spontaneously, but always with de- 
bate and ratiocination. ‘‘ After much thought, he resolved to visit 
her again. He was not at all sure that this resolution was either 
safe or wise ; but he felt that he ought to be just to her, even at 
some risk to himself.” This is how love begins, according to his 
philosophy. The novelist of the old school goes straight to the 
point : ‘‘ He had known her but a few weeks, but he felt as if he could 
not remember the time when he had not known her. He thought 
of her by day, he dreamed of her at night. He loved her.” And 
the older master is the truer to nature. In real life a man does not 
pause to argue the pros and cons of passion. He knows that there 
is a certain woman in the world in whose presence he is happy, and 
away from whom he is restless and dissatisfied. He knows that his 
heart swells and his nerves quiver at the sound of her voice or the 
touch of her hand. He loves, and he knows it as well as he knows 
that he lives. He will visit her as often as he can find a plausible 
excuse. He will walk under her window at night and worship 
her shadow on the curtain. He does not consider the ‘risk to 
himself.” It is true, she may not return his passion ; but he must 
do his best, and he is impelled to hope. With the hero of the con- 
temporaneous novel, love resides in the cells of the brain ; with him 
of the older school, it is a tumult of the heart, a fever of the blood, a 
glorious flowering of the beautiful rose of youth. 

Novelists of the school of James and Howells are-keen casuists. 
Since the intellectual life is with them the important part of their 
work, and the material the unimportant, thoughts are given the 
weight of deeds, and a man becomes quite as responsible for a wrong 
thought as an evil act. This is carried to startling conclusions 
through bewildering involutions. A man has loved another man’s 
wife without being conscious of it or aware of from what source the 
strong sympathy springs which induces him to aid her in her need 
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and comfort her in her trouble. Afte. the woman’s husband dies 
he suddenly discovers that he loves her. During her husband’s life 
his relations with her have been only of the most delicate and 
scrupulous. He has not even allowed himself to act the dangerous 
role of friend. He paid her no covert attentions. He has done 
her some straightforward and unpretentious services for which 
he neither sought nor expected her gratitude. In a word, neither 
in conscious impulse nor in overt act has he overstepped the 
strictest limits of honor and propriety. But with the husband’s 
death comes the revelation that he loves her. In consternation 
he goes to a friend, and relating his story, asks for advice. His 
friend unhesitatingly pronounces him delinquent, and passes sen- 
tence. He has transgressed a prime moral law, and there can be 
neither pardon nor excuse for him. He must expatriate himself 
forthwith, both as a punishment and a preventive. If he remained 
near her, now that she is free, he might be tempted to try and win 
her, and that, after having loved her when he had no right to do 
so, would put him in the category of the utterly depraved. The 
offender recognizes the justice of this sentence, resigns himself to it, 
and departs. The novel ends—or rather the novelist ceased writing 
at this point, for this style of fiction does not, properly speaking, 
end at all—with everybody commendably unhappy and everything 
in pleasing confusion. Thus, upon the admitted principle that it 
is wrong to covet your neighbor’s wife, is erected a complicated 
fabric of morals, fitted less for the habitation of erring mortals than 
for saintly abstractions. 

Some of these abstractions are very beautiful. They are not 
always impossible. There is sweet humanity in the Madame de 
Mauves of Henry James, but she is not a woman of flesh and 
blood. The figures that wander through these books, discoursing 
lofty sentiment and pondering moral dilemmas, are simulacra of men 
and women. It is seldom that one of them possesses substance 
enough to be taken by the hand in token of the admiration which they 
often excite. They are frequently types closely studied, and patiently 
drawn, line by line, with a keen, hard point. They are, so to say, 
intellectual skeletons, the anatomy of which is perfect to the last 
joint of the smallest finger ; but they are not clothed in the warm, — 
throbbing tissues of humanity, and a hundred of them would not 
weigh a pound avoirdupois. 

The contemporaneous novel is subjective,-as the older fiction is 
objective. The delicate hair-lines and careful finish of Henry James 
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have taken the place of the broad, sweeping strokes and rich color- 
ing of Dickens and Charles Reade. Novel-writing has become a 
sort of pure mathematics. It deals with abstract conceptions and 
philosophical problems, which it does not seek to work out to any 
conclusion, but to present for popular consideration. The older 
novelist had his own views of life, men, and things, and whether 
right or wrong, they were at least vigorous and uncompromising ; 
he drew his own deductions and expected his reader to accept them. 
If he painted a villain he meant that there should be no question 
as to his character. Rigaud, in ‘ Little Dorrit,” was a scoundrel— 
a clear-cut villain of the positive sort, whose whole make-up, from 
“the moustache that went up under his nose,” to the slightest im- 
pulse of his depraved soul, was of a piece. There can be no dis- 
cussion about him ; he cannot even discuss himself. He does not 
pause before the perpetration of an evil deed to moralize about it. 
He does it. It is in his nature to do it, and the impulse is as simple 
and direct as that which urges him to eat. Such men do not hesi- 
tate in order to do battle with conscience, because conscience is ab- 
sent in them. Rigaud cannot understand why anyone should not 
commit a forgery if it will pay and there is a reasonable prospect of 
escape without punishment. To him conscience is another name 
for cowardice. He believes that men do not commit profitable 
crimes because they are afraid of the law, not because they are de- 
terred by a perception of abstract right and wrong. 

This is Dickens’ villain—a figure painted with a large brush, in 
sharply contrasting tints. There are, fortunately, but few utterly 
depraved men in the world, but since these few do exist, Rigaud is 
legitimate and true to nature. In the hands of the more modern 
novelist Rigaud loses his significance. He is shown as hesitating, 
wavering between opposite impulses, with a more or less sensitive 
conscience, troubled with doubts and self-questionings, wading 
through endless obscurities and emerging clothed in neutral habil- 
iments, not distinctly distinguishable as a villain—a bundle of 
assorted traits with a name; in a word, nota true Rigaud at all. 
Upon the supposition that contemporaneous fiction draws its 
material more particularly from the intellectual and inward life, 


while the older school dealt chiefly with the physical and exterior, 


is based the claim of supremacy for the former. Were this true, 
the claim might still be strongly contested. But the fact is, that 


while the modern novelist does deal almost exclusively with intel- 
lectual things, to the masters of objective fiction everything pertain- 
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ing to humanity and its surroundings was full of value and signifi- 
cance. Man’s body is the visible symbol and ponderable manifesta- 
tion of an invisible and spiritual personage ; united, the visible and 
the invisible become Man, as we know and see him. Only in this 
duality is he conceivable as a subject for art. In death the body is 
a tolerable model for the sculptor only while‘the impress of the van- 
ished soul remains upon it. A book which should undertake to 
describe a disembodied spirit and its doings would be a mere dream 
or vagary. So far as the material world is concerned, the physical 
is as important as the spiritual. ‘The art which denies or slights 
either aspect is narrow and imperfect. 

The novel of the last century, which described persons and things 
at an intolerable length, devoted whole chapters to the heroine’s 
eyes or the hero’s chin, halfa book to their clothing, and the balance 
to a minute detail of daily routine, with here and there, at long 
intervals, a duel or a ghost, has long since become a withered and 
garrulous bore, because we get little or no insight into the genuine 
emotions, hopes, thoughts, or beliefs of the pasteboard and buck- 
ram figures paraded before us. It is because the intellectual life is 
wholly absent that these figures tire us as so many pretty puppets 
would. In Fielding’s novels alone, in the midst of a chaos of bru- 
tality, affectation, sensuality, and degradation—doubtless true por- 
traiture of the external life of his day—here and there we catch a 
spark of spiritual revelation, a flash of pure radiance in the lurid 
gloom, soon lost again. For these transitory hints alone he deserves 
to be remembered. 

On the other hand, the excess of the subjective over the objective 
in the fiction of to-day is a grave defect—perhaps of a loftier kind, 
but none the less an unsoundness which hurts its present value 
and endangers its permanence. It is a shadowy phantasmagoria 
of another sort. Here the figures are motionless ; their features are 
invisible; their forms are so dimly outlined that the spectator must 
draw upon his imagination to supply details. They speak but little, 
and mostly of matters of an impersonal nature. They discourse of 
art and philosophy, mental impressions and fine moral distinctions, 
in slow, cold, measured voices. Generally they are mute, with intro- 
verted eyes, deep in self-communing and self-study. They are 


passionless, grave, and temperate. Their loves and hatreds, emo- 
tions and sensations, are mild and tepid. They are intellectual and 


cultivated, graceful and polished. A gentle, lambent twilight covers 
them all. 
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The weakness of this school is in the direction of over-refine- 


ment. Nature is polished out of it. Henry James’ American is 
not really a rough, uneducated person at all, but a highly cultivated 
man, who chooses to be thought something different. The traits, 
limitations, words, and actions of an ignorant dealer in soap and 
wash-tubs are all correctly and carefully studied, but they are ap- 
plied to a gentleman of position, accustomed to the best society. 
It is as if Henry James himself had acted the part—an admirable 
piece of acting ; but his hands are too white, his accent is too pure. 
Every now and then he forgets his simulated character, and returns 
to his own. It is excellent art, but it is not nature. 
Over-refinement invariably marks the decline of an art. When 
it ceases to draw its material from pure and healthy sources and to 
be instinct with warm blood and virile energy, when it is no longer 
redundant and lavish to extravagance, when it contracts its area and 
is sparing of its strength, when it substitutes finesse for power and 
finish for originality, it is on the downward path. From the inex- 
haustible mines whence Dickens drew his infinite wealth of character, 
humor, pathos, and simple humanity, he could have continued to 
draw something new and rich to the end of a hundred years of 
sound mental life. No more than Shakespere, no more than Du- 
mas the elder,—nay, no more than Homer or Dante,—could there 
have been any end to his creative ability while he lived and retained 
his faculties. Let us not talk of his coarseness, his insular preju- 
dices, his extravagances, of his tedious length, of his faults great 
and many, for with them all he had that which no longer exists 
among us—the World-genius of fiction. With him fiction, as a crea- 
tive art, died. It had an unclouded noon of forty years, during 
which the giants lived and labored. It is now at its twilight, and 
men of smaller mould have taken up their work. In England, such 
novelists as Besant, Black, Blackmore, Payn, Stevenson, and Hag- 
gard; in France, the realists and ultra-realists ; and in America, 
James, Howells, Cable, Fawcett, the younger Hawthorne, and others 
—stand upon the lower slopes of art, among paler flowers and in a 
duskier air. Neither they nor their sons, nor their sons’ sons after 
them, will ever create another novel. Something else, something 
equally admirable, of a new order, unsuspected now, may indeed lie 
unborn in the womb of time, but the great dramatic romance and the 
great dramatic poem, with their splendid procession of living, breath- 
ing creations, infinite, various, many-hued, many-featured, many- 
formed—Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, Uriah Heep, Little Dorrit, Mrs. 
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General, Agnes, Dora, Captain Cuttle, Pecksniff, and Little Nell ; 
Falstaff, Pistol, Quickly, the melancholy Jacques, Hamlet, Wolsey, 
Desdemona, Ophelia, Iago, and Othello; Becky Sharp, the New- 
comes, Barry Lyndon ; Athos, Porthos, and D’Artagnan—a glorious 
host, of whom name any one and the eye shall brighten, the lip shall 


quiver, or the tear shall start—these are things of the unreturning 


past. 
CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


“WHEN SAW WE THEE?” 


THEN shall He answer how He lifted up, 
In the cathedral there, at Lille, to me 

The same still mouth that drank the Passion-cup, 
And how I turned away and did not see. 


How—oh, that boy's deep eyes and withered arm !|— 
In a mad Paris street, one glittering night, 

Three times drawn backward by his beauty’s charm, 
I gave him—not a farthing for the sight. 


How in that shadowy temple at Cologne, 
Through all the mighty music, I did wring 
The agony of his last mortal moan 
From that blind soul I gave not anything. 


And how at Bruges, at a beggar’s breast, 
There by the windmill where the leaves whirled so, 
I saw Him nursing, passed Him with the rest, 
Followed by His starved mother’s stare of woe. 


But, my Lord Christ, Thou knowest I had not much, 
And had to keep that which I had for grace 

To look, forsooth, where some dead painter’s touch 
Had left Thy thorn-wound or thy mother’s face. 


Therefore, O my Lord Christ, I pray of Thee 
That of Thy great compassion Thou wilt save, 
/ Laid up from moth and rust, somewhere, for me, 
High in the heavens—the coins I never gave. 
SaRaH M. B. Piatt. 
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THE WEDDING TOUR. 
A COMEDY. 


By FANNIE AyMAR MATHEWS, 
Author of “His Way and Her Will.” 


CHARACTERS, 

A BRIDE. A BRIDEGROOM. 
A TRAVELLER. A CONDUCTOR. 
A BRAKEMAN. A Porter. 


First, SECOND, and THIRD OLD LaDIEs. 


ScenE— First: Drawing-room car ‘* Hymen,” en route to Paradise. 
Second: Waiting-room in the railway station at Dulborough. 

(Bride and Bridegroom discovered seated in chairs numbers 16 and 
18, surrounded by the usual paraphernalia of travel, and by 
other tourists, of whom they seem wnmindful.) 


BRIDEGROOM. There! isn’t that more comfortable, my darling ? 
(Arranges hassock.) 

Brive. Yes, love. Thank you for being so thoughtful. 

BripEGRooM. ‘‘ Thoughtful!’ Have I a single idea separate 
from ministering to your comfort, my own ? 

BripE. Haven’t you, darling ? 

BripEGROooM. You know that I have not! (Reproachfully.) 
Are you sure, pet, that you do not want this window closed ? 

Brive. Oh yes, indeed; I think the air is delightful. 

BripEeroom. Yes, but I so fear your taking cold, my treasure. 
(Arranges wrap about her shoulders, incidentally smuggling in a 
gentle pressure of the Bride’s arm.) 

BriDE (blushing). Darling, you—you mustn’t. 

BripEGRooM. I must! I can’t help it! Whyis this round little 
arm so temptingly near me, then ? 

BripE. I'll turn around the other way, then. (Turns chair ) 

BRIDEGROOM. Sweetheart! Please—there, turn back to mé, 
please ! 

BRIDE. Will you be a very, very good boy if I come back ? 

BripEGROoM. Of course I will. 

BRIDE (reluctantly). Well—then— (Turns back.) 

BripEGroom. That’s my own sunshine. Darling, do you know 
what I should like to do at this precise moment ? 
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Brive. No. (Jnnocently.) 

Bripe@room. ‘Take you in my two arms and kiss you. 

Brive. Oh! you dreadful fellow! 

BripEGRooM. Would you mind ? 

BripE. “ Mind!” Dear, you must be mad! Of course I should 
mind very, very much, with all these people about—and— 

BriDEGROOM. But supposing they were not about, what then ? 

BripE. Well—perhaps—only perhaps, sir, 1 might be able to 
endure it. 

BRIDEGROOM. Bless your dear heart! (Seizes her hand surrep- 
titiously.) 

BRIDE (withdrawing hand speedily). Dear, you must not. Those 
three horrible old ladies over there are watching every motion you 
make. 

BRIDEGROOM (eying three old ladies). Ogresses! <A trio of old 
maids, I do not doubt, with envy and jealousy fairly gleaming from 
their six evil eyes ! 

Brive. Don’t flatter yourself, sir. ‘They see no cause for jeal- 
ousy. 

BRIDEGROOM. Well, maybe not. But that wretch of a fellow 
over yonder does, for he has not taken his gaze from your face for 
the last five minutes. Hang it! if he keeps up this sort of thing, 

Brive (agitatedly). O darling! pray, pray be calm. I am sure 
a most inoffensive, nice-looking young man—such lovely eyes, too ! 

Bripecroom. Hum! youthinkso? He'd better keep his lovely 
eyes to himself, at all events. 

BripE. Who is a jealous boy? 

BripEGROOM. Your boy is. (Tenderly.) I say, darling, do you 
like his eyes better than—mine ? 

BRIDE (/aughing). Who is a great big infant ? 

BRIDEGROOM (ruefully). I suppose I am. I say, though, darling, 
don’t look that way any more, will you ? 

BRIDE (¢easingly). Only now and then. You see, his hat is 
just like yours; and he has on a gray tweed suit the color of yours; 
and he has a long blond moustache like yours; and his satchel is 
precisely like yours. I assure you these are the only reasons I ever 
thought of looking at him. 

BRIDEGROOM. Little tormentor! Well, go on; I am happily in 
a position to be able to stand tormenting. You belong to me, and 
not to him ! 
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BRIDE (confidentially). Dear, do you think that—that any one 
in this car would ever dream that we were—I mean that I—oh—you 
know what I mean. 

BripEGRoom. That you were my precious little wife; that I 
were your—what ? Can’t you say the word, my own ? 

Brive. No. (Gasping.) I—I—couldn’t. I should choke if I 
only tried to whisper it ! 

BripEecRoom. Ah, no, you wouldn’t. Try, now, just to please 
me. Won’t you, my own little one, please ? 

Enter the Brakeman. 

BRAKEMAN. Dulborough! Ten minutes for refreshments! 
Dulborough! Ten! minutes! for! refreshments ! 

[Exit at door. The three Old Ladies begin to bustle about; 
Traveller rises and adjusts his glass; train slows grad- 
ually. 

Brive. Refreshments! How funny! Asif any human being 
could have gotten hungry in a half an hour! (Wonderingly.) 

BRIDEGROOM. Bless your dear little heart ! it’s nearly six hours 
since we left New York. 

Brive. Isit? (Blushes.) 

BripEGcRoom. Yes; and I am convinced that you must be con- 
sumed with thirst, and fairly famished. 

Brive. Oh, but I’m not, I assure you. 

BRIDEGROOM (rising; train stops). I know better. I am ravenous. 

Brive. But—I—please don’t leave me all alone. (Timidly.) 

BripEcRoom. Just for ten seconds, dear one; really, you need 
food. Listen; I shall only be away from you, my own, for a few 
moments—just long enough to get some chicken sandwiches and 
sponge-cake, and a bottle of claret. And— 

Brive. Oh! but I am so frightened of being left alone—and— 

BripEGRoom. My pet! But only think how starved you’d be 
before we reached our destination. And I'll be with you again 
before you can turn around. 

BRIDE (reluctantly). Well, dear one, I know I’m a perfect little 
idiot; but you know I never travelled alone, or was left by myself 
in a railway-car for an instant. And— 

BripecRoom. I knowit, my treasure; and you just sit perfectly 
still until I come, will you ? 

Brive. I won’t stir, dear, until you return. 

-Bripeeroom. That’s a darling. Mind, don’t move, no matter 
how much shouting you may hear; and even if the train backs— 
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they sometimes do at a watering-station like this—you sit still. 

Brive. I will. 

[Zait Bridegroom precipitately to platform. A pause, 
much jangling of bells, shouting, etc. Train backs 
slowly. 

BripE. How horrid! Now I can’t see the station at all! (Peers 
out of window.) 

Enter the Brakeman. 

BRAKEMAN. All passengers goin’ further North change cars! 
This car goes no further ! 

BRIDE (wildly, as passengers, including three Old Ladies and 
Traveller, leave the car hastily). What! 

BRAKEMAN. All passengers goin’ further North change cars! 
This car goes no further ! 

BRIDE (in firm aside). I don’t care; Ill just sit here quite still. 
My boy told me to, and I’ll obey him. 

BRAKEMAN (emphatically, surveying the Bride, who now has sole 
possession of the car). All passengers goin’ further North change 
cars. This car goes no further! 

BRIDE (in whisper, looking wildly out of window). What shall 
Ido? Why doesn’t he come ? 

BRAKEMAN. This car don’t go no further, ma’am; you’d better 
be gettin’ out. 

Bripe. I—I’d rather wait a while, please. 

BRAKEMAN. Guess you’d better get out now, ma’am; we’re just 
a-goin’ to run her into the engine-house. 

BripE. Couldn’t I sit still, please, just for a few seconds longer? 
(Frantically gazes out the window.) 

Enter the Conductor and the Porter. 

Conpuctor. Come, madam, no time to lose; this car goes no 
further. If you’re going North, train leaves in just (consults watch) 
three minutes. 

PorTER (gathers up Bride’s traps). Tl carry your things out, 
lady; plenty time. I'll find you a good seat in the other car. 

Brive. But I—I— (Desperately.) I prefer to sit still. 

Conpuctor (exchanges glances with Brakeman and Porter). 
Come now, madam, really you can’t sit still any longer; this car’s 
going into the shop for repairs. There’s a hot box, and—you’d 
better really be getting out; and— 

Brive. Well! (Agonizedly.) Where is he? What is to become 
of me? (Slowly and painfully follows the Conductor, Brakeman, 
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and Porter, who assist her from the car to the platform, and thence 
to the waiting-room of the Dulborough station. The three Old 
Ladies are here discovered partaking of a substantial luncheon 

from their basket; they eye the Bride severely on her entrance.) i 

Conpuctor. There, now, madam: if you’ll just tell me where 
you’re going, I’ll see you safe in your train. 

BRAKEMAN. “Course, all safe and sound. 

Porter. Yer things is all here, lady. 

Conpuctor. Which way did you say you were going ? 

Brive. I—I don’t know! 

(First O. L. peers interestedly over her glasses.) 

Conpvuctor. Let’s see your ticket? 

BripE. I—I—haven’t got it. 

(Second O. L. ceases eating, with astonishment.) 

BraKEMAN. See here, ma’am, you must have had a ticket. 
Where have you put it? 

Brive. I had—no ticket. 

Conpuctor. Why, yes, you had. Think a minute. Where did 
you put it? You didn’t give it to any one, did you? You were 
travelling alone, weren’t you ? 

PorTER (mysteriously). The lady had a gent with her along 
back. 

(Third O. L. rises, dropping her reticule full of small articles, 
and draws near.) 

Conpuctor. Oh! (Comprehensively.) Then he’s got your ticket, 
and you don’t know where you’re going to. 

Brive. He—he didn’t tell me where we were going. I—I didn’t 
ask. And—and—I was to sit still, and not move, until he came 
back. 

First 0. L. Monster ! 

Conpuctor. What did he leave you alone for ? 

BripE. 'To—to get me some luncheon; and he made me promise 
not to stir until he came back. He said the—the car might very 
likely back, or something, but I was to sit still. 

Seconp 0. L. Wretch! 

Conpuctor. Hum! Well, most likely, ma’am, he’s gone on 
North in that 4.16 train. There she goes now! (A steam-whistle 
shrieks.) 

BRIDE (madly). What shall I do? 

BRAKEMAN. Kind’er ticklish position. 

Turd O. L. (approaching). Was he your brother? (Severely.) 
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Brive. Oh no! 

Conpuctor. Maybe the gent was the lady’s father, and is a-look- 
ing for her now the length of that 4.16 train. 

Sreconp O. L. (drawing near). Was he your father ? (Severely.) 

Brive. No—no! 

First O. L. (coming up). Well, now; ‘then, was he related to 
you at all? 

Brive. No. That is—I mean—he was—the—gentleman with 
whom I was travelling to— 

Corus oF OLD LADIES, CONDUCTOR, BRAKEMAN, AND PORTER. 
Oh— Oh— Oh— Ah— Oh—. (With sighs from the O. L.’s.) 

Conpuctor. Where to? 

BripE. I—don’t know. 

BRAKEMAN. That’s the way with these here scamps as just runs 
off and leaves a nice, pleasant young lady in the lurch. “Taint the 
first case I’ve seen in my day. 

First O. L. Horrible! 

Conpuctor. Well, madam, you’d better get over to the hotel 
and have some supper, and then you can telegraph home to your 
friends. 

BripE. I wish no supper. I—I—I can’t telegraph. 

TurrD 0. L. Why not? Ain’t you got no friends, nor family 
like ? 

BRIDE (desperately). I have no—money ! 

CHorus. Oh! My goodness me! 

Szconp O. L. Queer folks there is in the world, to be sure! 
Think of startin’ off from home without a purse ? 

BRIDE (convulsively). I—I didn’t. 

Conpuctor. Lost your pocket-book, ma’am, perhaps ? 

BripE (in tears). I—I gave it—to—him ! 

BrRAKEMAN. I thought so! 

Cnorus or O. L.’s. Well, I never! 

Conpuctor. What sort of a looking chap was he, anyway? I 
didn’t have that car in charge coming East, so I didn’t see him. 

First 0. L. A tall, willanous lookin’ person, sir. 

Seconp 0. L. We didn’t see his countenance from where we 
sat, but the aspect of his back was that of a wile impostor ! 

TuirD O. L. True enough; the very look of him, as he quitted 
that poor, innocent-appearing young thing, was indicative of the 
last stages of masculine wice ! 

BRIDE (feebly groaning, buries face in handkerchief). Qh, 
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please, please leave me alone, and don’t talk—about—about (sods) 
him any more! 

CoNnDUCTOR (soothingly). Well now, look here, miss. You jist 
try to give me a description of this scoundrel, and I’ll report at 
police-headquarters up in the village, and maybe we can get some 
trace of him. Come now! 

BRAKEMAN. Yes; now, miss, try to be sensible-like. 

Porter. He were a dark-complected gent, eh, miss, weren’t he ? 

BrIvDE (still concealed in handkerchief). No—fair. 

First 0. L. A blond deceiver! I always did feel skary of 
them light-haired men ! 

Conpuctor. A mustache ? 

Brive. A long, light moustache; and a brown derby; and a 
gray tweed suit; and a—and a brown satchel with silver trimmings, 
a—a new one! 

Enter the Traveller. 

First O. L. (shrieks and makes a plunge toward him). Here is 
the wretch himself! (Bride moans and sobs, but remains buried 
in handkerchief.) 

Srconp 0. L. The wery same! Long, blond mustache; brown 
derby hat; gray tweed suit; brown satchel trimmed off with silver ! 
TRAVELLER (bewildered). What’s the row? (Adjusts glass.) 

Conpuctor. Look here, young feller, you better not be playin’ 
off the innocent like this, now you’re caught. 

TRAVELLER. My excellent friend, you are out of your mind. 

BRAKEMAN. Come, come, young man; this ’ere ain’t no time 
nor place for no kind of shines like this. Here’s this poor— 

First O. L. (interrupting). This poor, weak, innocent, deluded 
young thing as you, sir, you! with your smooth ways, has ensnared 
and deserted, and left a-sittin’ alone in a train of cars. 

Srconp O. L. In a train of cars by herself, tellin’ her not to 
stir until you come ! 

TuHirD 0. L. And a-takin’ with you when you deserted her the 
poor thing’s purse. For shame! 

TRAVELLER. What, in heaven’s name, are you all talking about? 

PorTER. Bout you, mister. 

TRAVELLER. What do you mean? I don’t know any of you; 
never saw you before. I am ina hurry, have made a mistake in 
my train, and have just time to buy another ticket and catch the 
up express ! 

Oonpvuctor. Not so fast, sir. (Detains him.) You can’t deny 
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as how you made the journey from New York City to Dulborough 
in the drawin’-room car Hymen with this sobbin’ (Bride sobs con- 
vulsively), weepin’, weak young lady. 

TRAVELLER (inspects Bride). No, I can’t. What of it ? 

First O. L. The brazen impudence of a man what wants to 
elope from justice ! ’ 

Conpuctor. ‘‘ What of it,” sir! This lady as whom you’ve 
deserted, most likely on your weddin’ tour (7'raveller gasps), is goin’ 
to be set to rights. Now, you jist hand over her ticket and her 
pocket-book, and then the police ’Il look after the rest of the case ! 

TRAVELLER. You infernal rascal, Ill put an end to you if you 
don’t get out of my way. (Slight tussle between Traveller, Conduc- 
tor, Brakeman, and Porter, same time as—) 

First 0. L. The idea of such a rascal ! 

Sreconp 0. L. Passes belief as to there bein’ such individuals 
allowed to live and move and have their bein’ in a Christian 
land ! 

TurrD O. L. Reglar wolves in sheep’s clothin’, goin’ about de- 
wourin’ the young and unwary! 

TRAVELLER. I believe (gasps) I must have gotten into a lunatic 
asylum. (Struggles with Conductor.) 

Conpuctor. I want that ticket and pocket-book. Come now! 

First 0. L. Poor lamb! I suppose, my dear, you wasn’t much 
acquainted with his character; now, was you ? 

BRIDE (smotheredly). I’ve known him for—thr—three years. 

Seconp 0. L. Lor’ me! Do tell! 

BrIDE (desperately, with sobs, as the struggle between the men 
becomes fiercer). 1 was—was—married to him this morn—morning 
at—at—St. Mary’s. 

Cuorus oF O. L.’s. Lor’ sakes! mercy upon us. On your 
weddin’ journey and deserted ! 

Conpbuctor. You hear that, sir. Your young, weepin’, beauti- 
ful deserted bride a-proclaimin’ of your infamy. 

TRAVELLER (in a frenzy; breaks loose). She is not my bride, I 
was never married to her! I never saw her in my life until to-day. 

BraKEMAN. Look up, ma’am—look the double-dyed villain in 
the eye and defy him ! 

[Bride snatches the handkerchief from her eyes in agony, 
and stares at Traveller. 

TRAVELLER. Woman, am I your husband ? 

BRIDE (shrieks). No—no—no! You are not 
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[All stand aghast, as enter the Bridegroom panting, and 
Suriously red, clutching a cold chicken and a bottle of 
claret. 

BRIDEGROOM. My angel! my darling! do I behold you at last ? 
Believing that you would follow my injunctions to the letter, and 
remain in the car, I, discovering my mistake, and thinking that it 
was sent back to New York, have been fruitlessly following a fast- 
retreating train for the last half-hour. Deeming me a madman, 
some workmen took me aboard a hand-car, and here I am. Beloved, 
am I forgiven ? Look up, my treasure, and speak to your own. 
(Bride bursts into a flood of tears.) 

TRAVELLER (indignantly righting his dishevelled aspect). ’Pon 
my soul! this is an adventure. If ever I do marry, I’ll take care 


not to leave my bride alone for ten seconds. 
First O. L. Lame! Wonder which of ’em is her husband ! 


SeconpD 0. L. Both of ’em looks like pretty hard customers. 
Turrp 0. L. I should say they was a pair. 


BraKEMAN. You’re sure, ma’am, now, as this here gent is the 
right one—no mistake ? 
BriIDEGROOM. What do you mean ? 


Brive. Nothing, my darling. I—I have been a—a—little 


nervous during your absence, and I suppose I made a—a mistake. 

TRAVELLER (hastily). By Jove! I better make good my escape 
before she makes another. (Goes up C. to door.) 

BRIDEGROOM (¢enderly). Did my little girl miss me ? 

BripE. Ye—yes. 

Bripecroom. Bless her heart! Well, never mind. And is she 
very tired? (Puts arm about her caressingly, wholly unmindful 
of characters.) 

Bripe. Yes. 

Bripecroom. And she is quite, quite happy now, isn’t she ? 

Brive (sighs contentedly). Yes. 

BRAKEMAN (exchanging glances with Conductor). Guess she 
ain’t made no mistake this time. 

Porter. That’s the correct gent. 

TRAVELLER. You have right on your side, thank the Fates ! 

[Bride and Bridegroom, centre, in romantic attitude; Con- 
ductor, Brakeman, Porter, t., gazing at them; Three 
Old Ladies, R., peering at them, and Traveller, upper 
centre, with hands paternally extended as music plays. 

Curtain. 
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SHAKSPERE, GRAVITATION, AND THE BACONIANS. 
THE thanks of all lovers of Shakspere are due to Mr. Appleton 


Morgan for his able plea in the last number of BELForD’s MaGazIneE, 
in support of the common belief that Shakspere’s plays were written 
by Shakspere. As, however, it seems to me that one portion of 
the subject might have been treated somewhat differently, perhaps 
{ may be allowed to supplement Mr. Morgan’s article with a few 
observations. The portion referred to is dealt with in the following 
passage : 

“This play [‘‘ Troilus and Cressida”], more than any other, has been 
used by the believers in a Baconian or anti-Shakespearean authorship of 
the plays, and (barring suéh extravagances as the more exotic and heroic 
of the Baconians, Cipherists, etc.) there is a large historical palliation in 
the 3aconian theory, which, when calmly stated, has always been con- 

ed. 
= came Shakespeare to put into the mouth of Cressida such a 
speech as: 
‘ But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it’ (rv. ii. 104) 
—Troilus having earlier in the play spoken of being 
As true as steel . . . 
. as earth to the centre’ (um. ii. 173)— 


thus here twice declaring the law of gravitation, which Newton was only 
to discover and announce in 1685? Or why did he make Ulysses[*] say : 
«Not much 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy’ (11. ii. 166) 


—when Bacon. in his ‘Advancement of Learning,’ had made the same: 
error? Aristotle had said that young men were unfit to study political 
philosophy, and Bxecon’s passage, like Shakespeare’s, runs: ‘Is not the 
opinion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded when he said that young men 
are not fit auditors of moral philosophy, because they are not settled from 
the boiling heat of their affections nor attuned by time and experience ? [+] 
(De Augmentis, lib. vii.) 


* Mr. Morgan makes a slip here: the words are spokea by Hector, not 
Ulysses. 

+ The three lines of this quotation contain five errors. In the Clarendon 
Press edition of ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning” (p. 311), Bacon’s own words 
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These questions (although they do not claim that Bacon discovered 
gravitation before Newton announeed it) the Baconians have been asking 


_ Sor the last thirty years, without, so far as I know, rejoinder.” 


But may not this thirty years’ silence which Mr. Morgan appears 
to think so unfortunate have been due to the fact that the argu- 
ments cited have been deemed unworthy of notice? I certainly 
should have so deemed them. That so accomplished a Shak- 


_ sperean scholar as Mr. Morgan is of a different opinion seems to 


make it worth while venturing on the following remarks. 

The passage quoted deals with two peints: gravitation; and 
the citation from Aristotle. The latter point is almost puerile. 
The ‘*Advancement of Learning” was published in 1605, four 
years before ‘Troilus and Cressida.” What more natural, what 
more probable, than that Shakspere read Bacon’s work in the in- 
terval, and simply copied his error? This contention is fortified 
by another circumstance. ‘*The Advancement of Learning” was 
turned into Latin, ‘‘not without great and ample additions and 


-enrichment thereof,” and published in 1623, being known in that 


shape as the “De Augmentis ;? and in that work Bacon repeats 


his error regarding Arigtotle.* This repetition is tolerably conclu- 
sive proof that, during the interval between 1605 and 1623, no one 
had pointed out the error to Bacon; otherwise he would have cor- 
rected it in the ‘De Augmentis.” If, then, the whole world of 
English scholarship acquiesced for at least eighteen years in Bacon’s 
mistake, is there anything surprising in the fact that a mere play- 


‘wright like Shakspere acquiesced in it? Surely not. 


The point with regard to gravitation, when looked at in the light 
of facts, will be seen to be almost equally trivial. First, it is as- 
serted that the quotation as to the earth drawing all things to its 
centre foreshadows the Newtonian law of gravitation, and then the 
inference is drawn that Bacon wrote ‘Troilus and Cressida.” 
Why? The natural inference would be that Newton wrote it. 


run thus, the variations from Mr. Morgan’s version being indicated by italics: 
“Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded wherein he saith that 
young men are no fit auditors of moral philosophy, because they are not settled 
from the boiling heat of their affections, nor attempered with time and experi- 
ence?” The discrepancies are worthy of note only as indicating that Mr. Mor- 
gun’s article appears to have been somewhat carelessly put together. 

* Compare ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning,” Second Book, xxi. 18, with 
‘« De Augmentis,” lib. vii., cap. iii.; Bacon’s Works, Spedding’s ed., vol. 3, 
p. 44. 
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And no doubt, but for the fortunate circumstance that Newton 
happened to be born fifty or sixty years too late, we should now be 
afflicted with a sect of ‘‘ Newtonians,” who would be demonstrating 
to their owh satisfaction that Sir Isaac Newton wrote Shakspere’s 
plays. But Newton being out of court, why Bacon? There is 
nothing in the crude passages in ‘Troilus and Cressida” which an 
imaginative mind in that day could not have conceived. ~ Why, 
then, could not Shakspere have foreshadowed Newton’s discovery, 
in such a shape, as well as Bacon? It is unnecessary to press this 
question, however, because in the light of facts the whole conten- 
tion is futile. 

The facts are that the passage relating to the earth drawing all 
things to itself did not foreshadow Newton’s law, and that if any 
«‘ Baconian” supposes that it did, he thereby demonstrates that ‘he 
has not the faintest notion of what Newton’s law is. Newton did 
not discover the fact that bodies fall in the direction of the earth’s 
centre, for the simple reason that that fact was familiar to Greek 
philosophers and probably to the Greek mind generally some two 
thousand years before he was born ; and from the Greeks the idea 
was passed on to the Romans. 

It would be out of place in a popular magazine to cite a multi- 
tude of authorities in proof of this assertion, but a few may be 
given, 

Aristotle, writing about B.c. 350, says : 


‘* For heavy bodies tend to the centre of the earth.... But that heavy 
bodies tend to the middle of the earth, this is a token, that when tending 
to this middle, they are not moved in lines equally distant from each other 
but according to similar angles; so that they tend to one middle, and to the 
middle of the earth. ... The earth also has necessarily a spherical figure; 
for each of its parts gravitates as far as to the middle.” (De Calo, lib. ii. 
cap. xiv., xv., Taylor’s translation, pp. 247, 248, 251.) 


About a century later, Eratosthenes, the Greek geometer of Alex- 
andria, measured the size of the earth, on the assumption that it 
was a sphere, arriving at a length, for the circumference, of About 
250,000 stadia, equal to about 28,700 miles, or within one-eighth 
of the real value. 

Cicero, writing about B.c. 45, says: 


‘* First, let us examine the earth, whose situation is in the middle of the 
universe, solid, round, and conglobular by its natural tendency.” (De 
Naturé Deorum, lib. ii. sec. 39.) 
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‘¢ The world is so durable, and so perfectly made for lasting, that it is 
not to be impaired by time; for all its parts tend equally to the centre, 
and are bound together by a sort of chain, which surrounds the elements ; 
this chain is nature, which being diffused through the universe, and per- 
forming all things with judgment and reason, attracts the extremities to 
the centre. If, then, the world is round, and if on that account all its 
parts, being of equal dimensions and relative proportions, mutually sup- 
port and are supported by one another, it must follow that as all the parts 
incline to the centre (for that is the lowest place of a globe), there is noth- 
ing whatever which can put a stop to that propensity, in the case of such 
great weights.” (Jbid., sec. 45). 


The universality of the belief is shown by the following passage 
from Pliny, written about A.D. 77: 


‘Everyone agrees that it [the earth] has the most perfect figure. We 
always: speak of the ball of the earth, and we admit it to be a globe 
bounded by the poles.” (Nat. Hist., Book u. chap. lxiv. ; sce also chap. 
lxy., where the question of the ‘‘ antipodes” is discussed. ) 


And Seneca, writing about A.D. 38, had spoken of the moon at- 
tracting the waters, thus clearly naan: the idea of extra-mun- 
dane gravitation. 

The leading modern historian of the subject (Whewell) thus 
sums up the question as regards the Greeks : 


‘Tt is worth while to notice that a difficulty which often embarrasses per- 
sons on their entrance upon physical speculations—the difficulty of con- 
ceiving that up and down are different directions in different places—had 
been completely got over by Aristotle and the Greek philosophers. They 


wwere steadily convinced of the roundness of the earth, and saw that this 


truth led to the conclusion that all heavy bodies tend in converging direc- 
tions to the centre.” (Hist. of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. pp. 49-50.) 


But the passage in Aristotle’s “‘ De Celo” is enough, because the 
ideas expressed in it as to the earth being a globe and attracting all 
things to its centre are identical with those contained in the quota- 
tions from ‘* Troilus and Cressida.” If, then, the latter prove that 
Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays, the passage in the “De Cwlo” 
proves quite as cogently that Bacon wrote Aristotle’s works. The 
one inference is just about as valuable or as worthless as the other. 

During the Dark Ages, when the Christian Church was engaged 


in burning men alive for believing in the rotundity of the earth, ' 


the lamp of knowledge on that and similar subjects was kept alight 
by the Arabs and Jews. About A.D. 1440, however, came the inven- 
tion of printing ; and afterwards, in 1453, the capture of Constan- 
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tinople by the Turks, whereby the Greek learning buried in that 
city became disseminated throughout Europe, leading to the Re- 
naissance, or ‘‘ New Birth” of pagan knowledge, Aristotle’s works 
being made a special subject of study. Then, in 1519-1522, came 
Magellan’s epoch-making voyage, by which the rotundity of the 
earth was practically demonstrated by sailing round it. Lastly, in 
1589-91, or nearly twenty years before “‘ Troilus and Cressida” was 
published, came Galileo’s famous experiments from the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, demonstrating the uniformity of the earth’s attrac- 
tion upon falling bodies. In these experiments the fact that fall- 
ing bodies tended towards the earth’s centre was assumed as being 
so well known as to need no proof. Indeed, it never came into 
question. 

The truth is that, so far from there being anything remarkable 
in the passages in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” the ideas of the rotun- 
dity of the earth, and of falling bodies tending to its centre, were 
common truisms which had been familiar to the European mind 
for at least half a century. 

In order to complete this part of the argument, and to bring the 
charge of ignorance fully home to the ‘‘ Baconians,” it is necessary 
to describe what Newton’s achievement actually was. The story 
has been told times innumerable, but the ‘‘ Baconians’ ” argument, 
which is now said to have been before the world unrefuted for 
thirty years past, shows that it will bear at least one more repetition. 

The Newtonian law of gravitation, then, is this: ‘‘ Every parti- 
cle of matter in the universe attracts or gravitates towards every 
other particle, with a force varying directly as the mass of the 
attracting particle, and inversely as the square of the distance.” 

Stated in mathematical language this “‘ law of the inverse squares,” 
as it is called, sounds abstruse enough. In reality, however, it is 
extremely simple, being, in fact, the law to which all central forces, 
such as light and heat, conform. It seems, indeed, to be a neces- 
sity arising out of the geometrical properties of space of three di- 
mensions. 

Now this law of the inverse squares as applicable to gravity had 
been conceived by a number of men before Newton—including 
Kepler, Borelli, Bouillaud, and Horrocks, but not including either 
Shakspere or Bacon—the first to conceive it being, so it is said, 
John Philoponus of Alexandria, in the sixth century. But concep- 
tion is one thing, and discovery is another. The discoverer of a 
law is the man who demonstrates it: and this is what Newton did. 
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The history of his demonstration is as follows: In 1666, when 
twenty-three years old, while pondering on the subject, it occurred to 
him to ask why, if the earth pulls all bodies at its surface towards 
itself, it does not pull the moon towards itself. His answer was, that 
the earth does pull the moon towards itself; that it is the earth’s 
attraction which prevents the moon from flying off into space at 
a tangent, and compels it to adopt the curved path known as its 
orbit. And Newton’s task was to demonstrate that—allowing for 
the difference in distance in accordance with the law of inverse 
squares—the force which makes a stone fall to the ground is the 
same as that which holds the moon in its orbit. Owing to an erro- 
neous estimate of the earth’s size, as then accepted, his first calcu- 
lations came out wrong to the extent of the difference between thir- 
teen and fifteen, and he put them aside and dismissed the subject 
from his mind. 

In June, 1682, however, at a meeting of the Royal Society at 
which Newton was present, a far more accurate measurement of the 
earth, then recently made by the French geometer Picard, was 
communicated to the Society. Taking this amended measure, 
Newton went over his old calculations again. After working at 
them for some time he found, with the intuition of his almost super- 
human genius, that they were coming out right, and he became so 
agitated that he was obliged to hand them to a friend to complete. 
This was done, the sun and solar system were subjected to similar 
calculations, and the Newtonian law of gravitation stood forever 
demonstrated. The discovery was communicated to the Royal 
Society in February, 1685; and finally, on the 28th April, 1686, 
just twenty years after he had first conceived the law, Newton pre- 
sented to the same Society the manuscript of the first book of his 
immortal ‘‘ Principia,” containing the demonstration in full. 

The result is, that so far from Shakspere or Bacon having antici- 
pated Newton in the discovery of his law, no one, not even Newton 
himself, could have demonstrated, in other words, have discovered 
it, before he actually did; that is, before Picard’s accurate measure- 
ment of the earth enabled him to complete his proof. 

That men like the so-called ‘‘ Baconians,” some of whom are un- 
doubtedly clever persons, should thus confound a mere fact of ob- 
servation, that bodies fall to the earth straight downwards in the 
direction of a plumb-line, a fact which, once the idea of the rotun- 
dity of the earth became familiar, would necessarily mean, in the 
direction of the earth’s centre—that they should confuse a mere 
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every-day platitude like this with a recondite law, requiring for its 


demonstration an accurate knowledge of the earth’s size, of the 


force of attraction at the earth’s surface, of the moon’s distance, 
and of the amount of the deflection from a straight line of the 
moon’s motion in a given time; and requiring further the most ab- 
struse mathematical calculations extending over months and years 
to bring the two sets of data into harmony—that ‘‘ Baconians” 
should confound together two such things as these, is simply one 
more illustration of the crass ignorance upon which arguments are 
founded in favor of the Baconian authership of Shakspere’s plays. 

It is indeed a strange and melancholy thing that the one branch 
of knowledge which is apparently the subject of more profound 
popular ignorance than any other should be the noble and beauti- 
ful seience of astronomy. The mistakes occurring in the works of 
Mr. Haggard and other writers with regard to the rising of the 
full moon and other such elementary matters have been recently 
pointed out in the press. And the other day, when reading Mr. 
Stevenson’s charming story, ‘‘ Prince Otto,” I came across the fol- 
lowing : 


‘“‘The night was warm and windless. A shaving of new moon had 
lately arisen; but it was still too small and too low down in heaven to 
contend with the immense host of lesser luminaries.” 


Mr. Stevenson is commonly supposed to be an accurate observer 
of nature, and yet here we have him writing of the new moon as 
having been ‘‘ lately arisen,” when, in fact, it must have been just 
about setting. But this is not all. By a sort of double-barrelled 
blunder he makes the time of this remarkable rising to be two 
o’clock, A.M., that is to say, when such a moon as he describes 
(say, two days old) must have been, not merely invisible, but at its 
very lowest point below the horizon, midway between setting and 
rising. 

To come now to the main subject of Mr. Morgan’s article, ‘* Was 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ ever acted?” He quotes, as bearing on the 
point, from the preface to a quarto published in 1609, as follows : 


‘‘You have here a new play never stal’d with the stage, never clapper- 
clawed with the palmes of the vulgar.” 


From this statement Mr. Morgan infers that the play was acted 
and failed. Is not this an inverted sort of reasoning? Try it in - 
the form of a syllogism : 


. 
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Mejor Premiss. The prefaces to the quarto editions of Shak- 
spere’s plays always say the opposite of what they mean. 

Minor Premiss. The quarto preface to “‘ Troilus and Cressida” 
says it was never acted. 

Conclusion. Therefore “ Troilus and Cressida” was acted and 
damned. 

Now the logic of this is unimpeachable. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Morgan offers not a scintilla of evidence in favor of his 
implied major premiss, that the language of the quarto prefaces is 
to be interpreted in an opposite sense. His proof of this proposi- 
tion will be awaited with interest. 

Another curious circumstance is that, while Mr. Morgan cites 
one quarto (‘‘ the first,” he calls it) published in 1609, he omits all 
mention of another and—on this question—more important one 
published in the same year, on the title-page of which the play is 
expressly said to be “As it was acted by the Kings Maiesties 
seruants at the Globe,” the preface quoted by Mr. Morgan being 
omitted. 

Is it not natural to suppose that both quartos speak the truth, 
and that consequently the first was published before the play had 
been acted, the publishers (Bonion and Walleys) having obtained a 
copy of it, whether with Shakspere’s connivance or not is imma- 
terial to the question, and, like some others that we wot of nowa- 
days, being anxious to let the public know that they were giving 
them an absolute novelty, something which had not been acted for 
even one night ; that afterwards the play was acted ; and that then 
the second quarto was published? If this be the true account of 
the matter it is obvious that no inference can be drawn from the 
first quarto as to whether the play, when afterwards acted, was 
successful or not. The second quarto was, in fact, a mere reissue 
of the first by the same publishers, with the preface omitted and a 
new title-page inserted, the alteration being no doubt made in order 
to correspond with the facts. 

Another point on which Mr. Morgan appears to reason somewhat 
loosely is contained in the following passage : 


“T think, however, that Shakespeare always ruminated tenderly on 
this noble drama which his audiences had rejected. To the loves of 
Troilus and of Cressida he is constantly putting allusion in the mouths of 
his lovers. ‘Troilus is one of the patterns of love,’ says Rosalind. ‘In 
such a night as this, Troilus sighed his soul out towards the Grecian 
tents,’ says Lorenzo. ‘Troilus first employed Panders,’ says Benedick. 


ave 
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‘IT am Cressida’s uncle,’ says Lafeu. Only once does Shakespeare speak 
disparagingly of the Greek girl (whom Dryden thought he ought to have 
terribly punished), and that is in Pistol’s allusion to one ‘ of Cressid’s kind ? 
(Henry v. ii. 1.) . . . Petruchio has a spaniel named Troilus, and Troilus 
is in the painted picture on the wall which diverts the weeping Lucrece 
from her woes. Altogether, Shakespeare could ‘uot forget his still-born 
drama of the Trojan story.” 


It is strange that, before putting pen to this paragraph, Mr. 
Morgan did not take the trouble to compare a few dates, because, 
had he done so, he would have ascertained that Shakspere’s 
‘Troilus and Cressida” was not published or acted till seven or eight 
years after the latest of the works from which the above citations 
are made was written. How these citations prove that Shakspere 
‘‘ruminated tenderly” over the rejection of a ‘‘ noble drama” which 
did not exist, or that he could not forget a “still-born drama” 
which had never been conceived, is another puzzle whereof Mr. 
Morgan’s solution will be awaited with interest. On the whole, his 
theory that ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” was a failure when acted seems 
to rest on a somewhat slender basis. 

As a final objection to poines in Mr. Morgan’s article, I should 
like to know what is his authority for the assumption that the Eng- 
lish word ‘hell’ is simply the Hebrew “ sheol” with the initial 
letter ent off. The word “hell” ‘s found in the various Teutonic 
languages—High German, Leow German, Scandinavian, and Gothic 
—as far back as their history takes us, and is commonly held to be 
affiliated with an old Teutonic root, ‘‘ hal,” to hide: ‘ hell” being 
“the hidden place,” the abode of departed souls. If Mr. Morgan 
ean show that a true Aryan word like ‘ hel]” has any affinity with 
any word belonging to so totally distinct a family of languages as 
the Semitic, his discovery will, I am sure, be hailed with joy by 
Max Miiller and the philologists. 

Having adverted to some minor points wherein I have been 
constrained to differ from Mr. Morgan, I should like to say, before 
closing, that he seems to have opened up a field wherein an indus- 
trious worker may reap a rich harvest. I refer to the sample 
specimens which he gives of the discrepancies between the works of 
Bacon and those of Shakspere. We have lately heard a good deal 
about alleged ‘ parallelisms” in those works, and whole quires of 
such have been exhibited for our inspection. I fancy that an 
equally rich and far more profitable find awaits the searcher after 
unparallelisms, that is, differences in the facts, ideas, and modes of 
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thought and expression contained in the two sets of works respec- 
tively. Parallelisms are by their very nature inconclusive ; at best 
they make but an insecure foundation on which to build a theory 
of common authorship. ‘They may in fact be due to one of them 
having been copied from the other, or to both having been derived 
independently from a common source. On the other hand, dis- 
crepancies, if numerous, profound, and undesigned, are absolutely 


‘ conclusive. They demonstrate to a moral certainty that the works 


containing them could not possibly have been the offspring of one 

mind. In evidential value a score or two of them wou!d outweigh 

a whole volume of parallelisms such as those cited by Mr. Donnelly. 
F. T. Jongs. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


THe evidence accumulates that should Mr. Harrison be made 
President, Mr. Blaine will be his Secretary of State. Chauncey 
Depew, of the New York Central, and Creed Haymond, of the 
Central Pacific of California, have said it; and Senator Stanford’s 
personal California organ, the Sacramento [Record Union, states 
editorially that a gentleman at San Francisco has in his possession a 
letter, signed by Mr. Harrison, giving the assurance that it will be 
so. The Zvening Post, in quoting this unreserved statement of the 
Record- Union, mentioned William H. Mills as the editor of that 
paper. The New York Tribune, which is the only original Court 
Journal of the Uncrowned King, quotes the entire story as told by the 
Post, and energetically denies—that Mr. Mills is now the editor of 
the Record- Union, and denies nothing else. What is thus so conspic- 
uously left undenied is as good as indorsed, and who will doubt 
that the Tribune editor knows what part Mr. Blaine is to play? 

It is therefore tolerably safe to assume that the present national 
political contest is to determine whether Mr. Cleveland shall be 
President, or Mr. Harrison the titular President, with Mr. Blaine 
as Regent. This is all in strict harmony with the immense prepara- 
tions made for Mr. Blaine’s reception on his arrival from Scotland, 
and the easy assurance with which he has mounted the box of the 
Republican tally-ho and taken the reins into his own hands. 

The Republican National Committee and the Senate are evidently 
alarmed at times with Mr. Blaine’s driving around the curves, but 
it is safer for them to keep their seats than to get out, and Mr. 
Harrison has the right by courtesy to say who shall drive, 
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In this view of the situation a brief review of Mr. Blaine’s ante- 
cedents as a legislator, a premier, and a party leader would seem to 
be in order. 

His humble beginning in the service of his country in the national 
field, as the agent and lobbyist of the Spencer Rifle Company at 
Washington, during the first year of the war, is already familiar to 
most people, and shines out as a striking example of the smallness 
of the acorns from which, under our liberal institutions, the tallest 
may grow. 

From the lobby to the floor was but a step, and from 1863 to 1876 
he represented one of the Maine districts in the lower House of 
Congress. He voted with his party during the war, and attracted 
noattention. In 1866 he made himself the champion of the bounty- 
jumpers, whose criminal practices, on a gigantic scale, led to the 
abolition of the Provest-Marshal-General’s bureau of the War De- 
partment. 

During the Johnson interregnum he was credited with efforts to 
secure enough Republicans of easy political virtue, like himself, 
when joined with the Democrats, to stall his party in the work of 
reconstruction. 

In 1867 he offered an amendment to the military reconstruction 
bill reported from the joint committee on reconstruction, the adop- 
tion of which Thaddeus Stevens said ‘‘ would be an entire surrender 
of those States into the hands of the rebels.” 

In 1871, when, according to Blaine the Historian, there were 
‘vicious organizations” in the South, with the leaders of which 
““murder was an occupation, and perjury a pastime” (see Blaine’s 
“Twenty Years of Congress,” vol. ii, p. 468), Blaine the Representa- 
tive lent himself to the opposition im an effort to defeat the measure 
for the protection of citizens, agreed on in a party caucus of which 
he was a member. This fact appears in the record of the proceed- 
ings cf the House of Representatives of March 15, 1871, in the 
Congressional Globe. 

In 1875 he did precisely the same thing again, and aided the 
Democratic side of the House by arbitrary and unfair rulings, as 
Speaker, in their favor, to defeat the will of the majority and delay 
the passage of the caucus measure for the protection of citizens 
until it was too late to be considered inthe Senate. This will appear 
by reference to the debates in the House of Representatives of Feb- 
ruary 24-27, 1875, in the Congressional Record. 

At the same session he appointed a committee of Congress to 
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whitewash the White Leaguers of Louisiana, and fraternized politic- 
ally with the New York Tribune editor immediately after the latter 
had published in his paper (January 9, 1875) a letter saying “it 
would be a blessing to the country if some one would play Brutus 
to his [ President Grant’s] Cesar.” 

It is known that Mr. Blaine was thinking all that winter of the 
possibility of his nomination for the Presidency by the Democratic 
party in return for his services to the South, and that his supporters 
had assurances from him that he would take the floor on the Force 
bill, and openly declare against his party. His courage failed him 
at the supreme moment, and he continued to drift along nominally 
as a Republican. 

When the House became Democratic he sought to reinstate him- 
self with the party he had deserted and betrayed. ‘To that end he 
made a harrowing speech on the subject of the treatment of federal 
prisoners during the war, twelve years before. That was the most 
recent issue on which he had been in accord with his party. At 
every stage of affairs afterward he had done his best to trip it, 
while keeping along with it lest it might continue in power; and he 
had thus sought and earned the political friendship of ‘the Con- 
federate Brigadiers.” When chidden by some of them for this fierce 
philippic on the South he explained to them the necessity he was 
under to say something that would smooth down those at home who 
were angry with him because of his aid to the South in the defeat 
of the Force bill. 

But it is not only on political measures that Mr. Blaine’s career as 
a legislator is interesting. No review of his antecedents would be 
complete that omitted to show how eminently practical he was on 
non-partisan questions, and how far from a ‘‘ dead-head ” he was (as 
he expressed it) when ‘‘ business” required attention. Then it was, 
as a California orator once said of another, that he “‘rose above 
principle.” 

In the year 1876, in the House of Representives, an investigation 
was set on foot bearing upon certain railroad legislation. In the 
course of that investigation James Mulligan was called as a witness. 
He appeared before the sub-committee, and during his examina- 
tion mention was made of certain letters that disturbed Mr. 
Blaine, who was in attendance as a defendant, and caused him 
to request Mr. Lawrence of Ohio to move an adjournment of 
the committee, which was had. On the next day Mr. Mulligan 
resumed his testimony, and in the presence of Mr. Blaine related 
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to the committee the following startling story of what had occurred 
at his rooms at the Riggs House the night before. He said 
that he came to Washington with Mr. Warren Fisher, to whom Mr. 
Blaine had addressed certain business letters several years before ; 
that he learned that the testimony which truth would compel him 
to give before the committee would be attatked by Mr. Blaine, 
and that as the letters from the latter to Mr. Fisher would verify 
his statements, he had obtained them from their owner to be used 
if necessary for that purpose. He said that after Mr. Blaine had 
made fruitless efforts to persuade him to visit him at his house, 
he came to the Riggs House to see the Witness on the evening 
next preceding the day on which he was testifying ; that he then 
and there entreated him to give him the letters, and, finding him 
obdurate, he went down nearly upon his knees, shed tears, told him 
the letters would ruin him and his family if published, and 
threatened that if they were not given up to him he would commit 
suicide ; that, being still refused, he begged to be permitted to take 
them in his hands for perusal on the spot, on his solemn promise 
to return them before leaving the room, and his request was granted ; 
that having so returned them, he again requesied to be allowed to 
look at them, on a like promise that he would at once return them 
as before, and this request was granted ; but that, in violation of 
his word as well as in violation of the rights of property, he refused 
to return them ; but, in the face of Mulligan’s protests, committed 
the indiscretion of taking and carrying them away. ‘“‘ ‘ Convey,’ 
the wise call it.” Such was the desperate strait to which the 
Greatest Living Statesman had been brought by his greed, his lack 
of scruples, and his luckless gift of letter-writing. 

Mr. Blaine heard Mr. Mulligan’s statement through, and made 
no denial of its truth. The hour for the meeting of the House. 
having now arrived, the committee adjourned before any action 
could be had, and its members, together with Mr. Blaine, repaired 
to their respective seats in that body. 

The seizure of the Mulligan letters by Mr. Blaine was of course a 
gross breach of the privileges of the House, for Mulligan was in 
compulsory attendance as a witness, and the letters were likely to 
be essential for the corroboration of his testimony. The next step 
would have been a demand upon Mr. Blaine for the letters, and if 
he refused, an order holding him in contempt until he complied, and 
probably his expulsion from the House. Thus driven into a corner, 
he resorted to the desperate trick of pretending to read the letters 
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himself in the open House, Before any movement could be made 
against him he arose in his place and with foxy audacity announced 
his purpose to take into his confidence fifty millions of people. His 
private secretary sat by his side with the letters in his hands. One 
by one they were by him handed to Mr. Blaine, who read from them 
such portions as he pleased, and returned them to the same hands. 
Never was one of them sent to the clerk’s desk ; never did one of 
them go out of Mr. Blaine’s possession. What they contained 
more than he read the public never knew. What he did read from 
them branded him with disgrace. 

In one of these letters he begged Warren Fisher to impress upon 
Mr. Caldwell the money value of his ruling as Speaker of the 
House several years before by which the Little Rock railroad bill 
was saved from defeat. He explained in detail how he had 
prompted the manager of the bill to have a certain point of order 
made, and had then sustained the same. He said that when he 
made the ruling he did not know that he should ever have any 
dealings with the company, but now he contended that it ought to 
be considered in fixing the terms on which he was to be admitted as 
a stockholder. He had made a ruling, he said, with no thought of 
being benefited, but now he wanted compensation. He presented 
his claim, not for goods sold and delivered, but for goods had and 
received. There were other equally troublesome letters. This one 
will suffice as a specimen. 

When he had concluded, the Hon. Eppa Hunton, chairman of 
the sub-committee, arose in his place and stated to the House all that 
had occurred in the committee that morning. Mr. Blaine heard it 
all, including the statement that he had knelt, and cried, and 
threatened suicide if the awful letters were not delivered to him, 
and had finally taken them without leave. (Congressional Record, 
Vol. 4, Part 4, page 3611.) He made no explanation or denial, 
but only asked whaf man would like to have all his private corre- 
spondence published. (Jdid. page 3608.) The investigation was 
soon afterwards interrupted by the illness of Mr. Blaine from sun- 
stroke, and was never heard of afterwards. During the recess of 
Congress, he escaped from the jurisdiction of the House by the 
opportune favor of Governor Connor of Maine, who obligingly 
appointed him Senator to succeed Lot Morrill, appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

These things were not done in a corner, but in the Congress of 
the United States, in the open session of the House of Representa- 
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tives, held on the 5th day of June, 1876.. They are all recorded in 
the Congressional Record of the proceedings of that date, above 
cited, which can be found in most of the public libraries. The 
young men of the land especially should read in those annals of 
Congress the Mulligan letters, and of the proud bearing of Mr. 
Blaine when they had returned to plague him. 

If such a case could be madeagainst John G. Carlisle, and proven 
by letters over his own admitted signature, what would be said of 
him by the satanic press ? What stretch of the imagination can 
picture Roscoe Conkling as having ever knelt at the feet of any 
mortal with tears in his eyes, and threats that he would kill himself 
if the ruinous evidences of his shame were not delivered into his 
hands? These letters of Mr. Blaine’s bear his signature and were 
confessed by him in the House to be genuine. ‘To what end are in- 
vestigations when pleading guilty does not convict, and when con- 
fessed official corruption is honored and promcted ? What drugs’ 
have been administered to dull the moral sensibilities of those who 
shout for Mr. Blaine in the face of evidence that would have driven 
any New York alderman out of a canvass in the palmiest days of 
Tweed ? Even Mr. Blaine thought the publication of his letters 
would ruin him, and said so to Mulligan. He has been wondering 
ever since why they didn’t. 

But, says the bigoted partisan, ‘‘ This has all been told before. 
It is burnt powder.” Such an argument would recall from Canada 

Jake Sharp’s boodle aldermen, and make them eligible for their 

old places at the fall election. A previous conviction is a good 

plea against the infliction of punishment under the penal code, but 
it has never been received as a testimonial of good character. 

Eleven days after Mr. Blaine had brushed the dust from his 
knees, and while yet he was convalescing from the prostration which 
had been caused by the sunstroke, or by his misadventure, or both, 
his name was placed before the Cincinnati Convention for the 
Presidential nomination. The orator on that occasion was one who 
has the gift of being eloquent upon the slightest subject, and whose 
artist brush can limn seeming portraits for which no mortal ever sat. 
Else how would the delegates have been told by him that the chop- 
fallen hero of the Mulligan letters was a “‘ Plumed Knight ;” that 
the artful dodger who had been claimed by both political parties dur- 
ing the preceding session of Congress was ‘‘ the Leader of Leaders;” 
and that the only Speaker of the House we have ever had who made 
no speeches was “‘ the Rupert of debate”? But the phrases sounded 
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well, and neither the orator nor his audience carefully weighed their 
appropriateness. ‘The convention preferred Hayes to Blaine, and 
for something more than four years the latter sat in the Senate, 
recovering from the somewhat violent exercise to which he had 
been subjected. He participated in the debates, and thereby gained 
in reputation. He was during all that time, to all appearances, 
irue to his party obligations. If he ever had furtive meetings with 
the Southern Democrats with whom he had conspired for the de- 
feat of the Ku Klux Act in 1871, and of the Force bill in 1875, 
the fact never became public. His legislative career ended when 
he became Secretary of State, or ‘‘ Premier,” as his friends raptur- 
ously designated him, under Garfield in 1881. As a legislator he 
had not been great; indeed, at times, as we have seen, not even 
respectable. It is as ‘‘ Premier” that we have next to consider 
him. 

The “brilliant foreign policy” of Mr. Blaine is familiar to all 
readers of the Blaine press. His first aim was to form an alliance 
with the strongest powers on our own hemisphere, and he selected 
Guatemala and Peru! Had he not been checked by President 
Arthur, he would have developed a continental or, as we might say, 
a hemispherical policy which would have insured us the hatred of 
Mexico and Chili, asa preliminary to the building up of trade with 
our sister American republics. That he thus selected the weakest 
of those republics for friends, and the strongest for enemies, in no 
wise impeaches the wisdom of the general principle upon which his 
‘* brilliant foreign policy” was founded; this was only an error of 
detail in carrying it into effect. But having made his choice, who 
can withhold admiration for the élan with which he moved for- 
ward to the accomplishment of his ends? With what energy he 
addressed himself to the amiable task of pushing Guatemala into a 
quarrel with Mexico! With what splendid courage he disregarded 
all rules of comity and good neighborhood, while he labored to im- 
press upon the Guatemalan government that Mexico had given cause 
for offence in regard to the boundary between those two countries ! 
If Mexico had been our enemy, or if her southern boundary had in 


any manner concerned us, any ordinary statesman could have done , 
this; but to get upa quarrel between our next-door neighbor, whose 


good-will was valuable, and was ours, and her next-door neighbor 


beyond, on a question of boundary that could by no possibility con- : 


cern us, this was an achievement worthy of the Greatest of Living 
Statesmen. His benevolent purpose was never carried out, but 
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Mexico felt his strong hand afterwards in the opposition of his friends 
in the Senate to the commercial treaty negotiated with her by Gen- 
eral Grant under the Arthur administration, 

But all his other diplomatic movements paled their ineffectual fires 
in the presence of his masterly handling of the relations between 
Chili and Peru, to the settlement of which he invited himself. 
There shone out in dazzling brilliancy the high statecraft of the 
Great Premier. 

Peru had been vanquished by Chili in a war of her own choosing. 
Prostrate at the feet of the victor she groped about for ground on 
which to stand while negotiating peace. Her government had been 
consumed in the flames of war, and a new one must be erected, pro- 
visionally, which could secure recognition by Chili, and with which 
that government would deal. After long tribulation this seemed to 
have been accomplished, and Chili recognized a Peruvian govern- 
ment headed by Calderon. Our government followed in the recog- 
nition. A claim to the ownership or right to work extensive Peru- 
vian guano-beds was set up by one Landreau, who appeared to 
have immediately secured a good understanding with this Calde- 
ron. The correspondence between Mr. Blaine and our new min- 
ister to Peru, Mr. Hurlbut, together with testimony taken in the 
House of Representatives on the subject, shows a deep solicitude on 
the part of our government lest harm should come to this private 
claimant through a government in Peru not approved by him. 
But Chili had military possession of a goodly part of Peru, and 
Calderon ruled only upon condition that no military operations 
should be attempted or permitted by him within the Chilian lines, 
Offending against this condition, he was arrested by Chili one day, 
and his paper government was crushed up and put in the waste- 
basket. Mr. Blaine at once came to the front to demand an expla- 
nation. Chili was by him held to be in some sort in contempt of the 
authority of the United States in thus overturning a government- 
the latter had followed her in recognizing. Statesmen less “ brill- 
iant” than Mr. Blaine thought that, inasmuch as nations the legit- 
imacy of whose governments are undisputed do go to war with each 
other without the leave of other nations, Chili owed no explanation 
for her overthrow of a merely provisional government erected by her 
permission within her own military lines by the enemy she had just 
vanquished and with which she had not yet concluded peace. But 
our Premier was not to be confined within any such conventional 
limits, Chili was entitled to war indemnity, and would seek it in the 
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guano-beds which Mr. Landreau coveted, and which Calderon 
would recognize as his if Mr. Blaine could frighten Chili away from 
them. Arthur was now President. He was carrying out the Gar- 
field policy by retaining Mr. Blaine in office. The latter induced 
him to consent to the appointment of a special envoy to both Chili 
and Peru, in the person of Mr. William H. Trescot. The letter of 
instructions to that gentleman directed him to ask of the Chilian 
government whether the arrest of Calderon and the suppression of 
his government, after its recognition by the United States, was 
intended as an unfriendly act to this government. As before sug- 
‘gested, no act of war by any nation towards another is cause of 
offence to any third nation. Had the Calderon government been 
an established and an ancient legitimate government recognized by 
all the world, Chili could have gone to war against it without leave 
of or explanation to the United States or any other power. Mr. 
‘Trescot was then instructed that if the response of the Chilian gov- 
ernment to this demand was not deemed satisfactory by him, he was 
to say to the Chilian government that the President considered the 
proceeding as an intentional and unwarranted offence, and an act of 


‘such unfriendly import as to require the immediate suspension of 
-all diplomatic intercourse. (Mr. Blaine to Mr. Trescot, December 


1, 1881.) This was placing in the hands of a special envoy the 
power to take a step which oftenest leads to war. The President 
read the letter of instructions prepared at the State Department, 


-and directed some alterations in it, which were not afterwards 
‘shown to him. He summoned Mr. Trescot before his departure— 


fearing that he might sympathize with Mr. Blaine’s evident desire 


‘to reinstate Calderon at whatever risk of friendly relations with a 


friendly power—and charged him emphatically to propound his 
inquiry to the Chilian government in a manner that would insure 


.a friendly answer. 


_ After the departure of Mr. Trescot, the President appointed Mr. 
Frelinghuysen in Mr. Blaine’s place as Secretary of State. An 


examination in the State Department disclosed the fact that the 


late ‘‘ Premier” had taken it upon himself to give Mr. Trescot a 


‘supplementary letter of instructions, without consultation with the 


President and without his knowledge, in which the envoy was 


-authorized to return from Chili and Peru by way of the Atlantic, 


for the purpose of conferring with Brazil and the Argentine Con- 
federation, and to use a government vessel for his voyage. (Mr. 
Blaine to Mr. Trescot, December 2, 1881.) The President thought 
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there must be an ulterior purpose in this manceuvre so carefully 
concealed from him. He sawin it an opportunity to do mischief 
by drawing other powers into the machinations against Chili already 
set on foot by Mr. Blaine. Not feeling certain whether Mr. Trescot 
would exercise his authority with as much caution as he deemed 
desirable, he thought it prudent to relieve that gentleman of the 
responsibility of determining the relations between our government 
and that of Chili. He therefore caused a telegram to anticipate his 
arrival at Panama, revoking so much of his instructions as gave 
him authority to open a quarrel with Chili at his discretion and to 
draw the Atlantic South American countries into such quarrel. 
(Telegram: Frelinghuysen to Trescot, January 4, 1882.) He can- 
celled so much of the instructions as authorized him to judge of 
the sufficiency of Chili’s answer concerning the arrest of Calderon, 
and directed him to communicate the answer to Washington for 
executive consideration. He also countermanded the permission to 
return by way of the Atlantic. (Frelinghuysen to Trescot, Jan. 9, 
1882.) Upon this Mr. Blaine from his retiracy rent the air with his 
indignant outcry at what he termed a reversal of his policy, and with 
characteristic effrontery denounced the President for making public 
the instructions for which he (the President) was alone responsible, 
and over which he had the same control as over any other of his 
own state papers. Mr. Trescot, in more courtly phrase, made a 
similar complaint, and in his subsequent correspondence expressed 
the opinion that if President Arthur had not interrupted him Chili 
would have yielded to a demand our government had no more right 
to make than we have to demand the surrender of Alsace to France, 
or than England has to demand that California be ceded back te 
Mexico. (‘Trescot to Frelinghuysen, Jan. 7, 1882; May 3, 1882.) 

The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Blaine’s Chili- 
Peru performance, and Mr. Trescot’s explanation of it in his cor- 
respondence, is that our government was to browbeat Chili if she 
would stand it, and if she would not, then to tell her we meant no 
offence. While a tender of good offices, if asented to by both par- 
ties, would have been friendly and proper, the attempt, under that 
guise, to dictate to her what indemnity she should exact from Peru, 
or what government in that country she should treat with, was a 
palpable exhibition either of ignorance or insolence. It would be 
too large a charity to attribute it to the former. 

Mr. Blaine undoubtedly calculated solely upon the fears of Chili 
for a back-down which would reinstate Calderon. Was our govern- 
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ment thus made to play the part of a hectoring bully in the 
interest of Peru or of the guano claimant, Landreau? Of course 
the United States was to back down if Chili did not, for, with 
all his bluster and bravado, war was at no time a part of Mr. Blaine’s 
policy. 

With this record as a recommendation, what patriot can hesitate 
to give his voice and vote for the return of this Great Statesman to 
the field in which he was at once so calm and so wise, and in which 
he can always be relied on to make the stock market dull by diplo- 
matic quarrels when it pleases him to be a bear, and to make it 
lively by ready apologies when it shall suit him better to become a 
bull ? 

Having thus briefly sketched his career as legislator and premier, 
it only remains, in conclusion, to view him as the great leader of a 
party. 

. The first attempt by Mr. Blaine to appear in the réle of a leader 
was in 1876. He had then been thirteen years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and during six of those years its presid- 
ing officer. That during his occupancy of the Speaker’s chair he 
was never a leader is best attested by the fact, hereinbefore narrated, 
that he acted with the Democracy on the two occasions when his 
party was most in earnest in pressing vital measures, agreed on in 
joint caucus of the two Houses, for the enforcement of the Consti- 
tutional Amendments. He was as guilty of the wrongs committed 
against the black men in the South after the spring of 1875 as 
though he had been an active member of a White League in Louis- 
jana or of a red-shirt band in South Carolina. He did more to 
debauch Northern Republicans into mean acquiescence with the 
Southern idea that there isa higher law than the Constitution of 
the United States, under which their nullification of the suffrage 
article is justified, than all the rest of the dough-faced Republicans 
who now shout his praises and falsely pretend not to know his real 
character. If he acted wisely in aiding Southern resistance to the 
Fifteenth Amendment, then the Republican party was wrong and 
ought never again to be trusted. If he did wrong, the party that 


accepts his leadership is no longer worthy the name of Republican. 


In 1876 he sought to divert attention from his party treachery — 
by a loud denunciation of the horrors of Andersonville, and in this 
he succeeded to an extent which is most discreditable both to the 
heads and hearts of those who knew of his perfidious course the 


year before. At the Cincinnati convention he loomed up for the 
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first time as the Plumed Knight with the dust of James Mulligan’s 
carpet still upon his knees. ‘The delegates had all been chosen when 
the Mulligan-letters explosion occurred in the House, eleven days 
before the meeting of the convention. 

The banditti without regard to party who contribute to the 
deliberations of all political conventions were there in force, and 
were all for him. Great numbers of true Republicans were also for 
him, as they are now, because they read of his virtues and had no 
means of knowing the truth. He came very near to a nomination, 
but failed. Ever since that time he has been the leader of a faction 
to which the party owes all its.disasters and defeats. 

He was again defeated for the nomination in 1880, but bargained 
successfully for the portfolio of the State Department. The 
cringing letter he wrote to Garfield to secure this was in the nature 
of a chattel-mortgage. In it he not only promised to support Gar- 
field for a second term, but descended to an argument in his own 
behalf, based on the strength he had shown in two national con- 
ventions. This written agreement to forego his own ambition and 
support another was published in many newspapers after Garfield’s 
death. 

His leadership during the administration of Garfield is history. 
He was false to country, to party, and to the President. He bar- 
tered with Southern Democratic Senators for their votes in the 
Senate to secure the political destruction of Roscoe Conkling, and 
delivered Republican Virginia back to the Democracy as the con- 
sideration, thus making the South again solid. He bred the dis- 
turbances which unsettled the weak head of the half-breed Guiteau, 
who assassinated the President after praising him in writing for his 
treatment of Senator Conkling. After he was dismissed from 
office by President Arthur, he became the pet of a large element 
among the Southern Democrats ; and during the summer of 1882 
the word was passed about among them that he would do for them. 
None knew better than they; and ‘‘ Jem Blaine is good enough for 
me ” was a familiar form of greeting among them. 

In 1882 he and his crew in New York broke down the Republican 
party and gave the State to Cleveland. The party never rallied 
from this, and never will under the lead of those who then struck - 
it down. ‘The Democratic party had then no further use for Mr. 
Blaine’s services, for they could win without his assistance. 

In 1884, after he had destroyed the party and made the election 
of any candidate impossible, he sought and obtained the privilege’ 
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of going down with a captain’s uniform on his back on the quarter- 
deck of the ship he had scuttled. He then guve a hoarse howl, 
at Augusta, against the South whose instrument he had so often 
been, and subsided. 

Painful and laborious efforts were made during the last year by 


all who wanted him in office for their own purposes, to make him 
appear a popular candidate. But, like Alfred Jingle’s ‘‘ Brumma- 
gem buttons,” they were ‘‘no go.” He wanted a nomination, yet 
feared it. He declined it in advance and then intrigued for it. 
Timid, weak, and vacillating, his ambition unslaked, but the road 


to its gratification beset with horrid Gorgons his record had evoked, 
he has drifted in and out of the political current as caprice and the 
condition of his health and spirits have dictated. The real Blaine 
shouters, having held him up at Chicago and had him slaughtered, 
now, with equal want of sense, haul him about the country as a 
raree show, reminding one of nothing so much as the crier outside 
the door of the show in the play of ‘‘ Balphegor, the Mountebank,” 
who monotonously shouts into the ears of passers-by, with a deaf- 
ening bass-drum accompaniment by himself: ‘‘ Come and see Bel- 
shazzar Belphegor, the greatest necromancer alive! alive!! 
alive!!!” 

The idea of advertising him all summer asthe guest and chum 
of Mr. Carnegie, the head of the offensive Iron and Steel Trust, 
riding through Scotland on his tally-ho, and being entertained by 
him at Cluny Castle, and then attempting to make him the Trust- 
defending hero of a campaign in which Carnegie’s workingmen are 
asked to vote for Blaine for Secretary of State, and high wages 
for themselves, just after they have been locked out by their 
greedy employers in an effort to make them submit to a reduction 
of ten per cent on their miserable starvation wages—is it not the 
ecstasy of folly ? 

That the manufactured but sadly limping enthusiasm for Mr. 
Blaine should deceive a good many is not strange. That it wearies 
the great body of sensible people is most certain. That, in the face 
of the whole absurd performance, the Republican Presidential 
nominee should remain silent while Mr. Blaine’s leaders publicly 
boast that he is to be made Secretary of State and again turned 
loose in the Republican china-shop in the event of Republican suc- 
cess, is beyond belief. 

A Plumed Knight who kneels and begs, a Great Commander who 
never won a victory, a Great Statesman who never framed a meas- 
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ure, a Great Leader whom the people have, in four Presidential 
campaigns, steadily refused to follow—what hope of victory can the 
Republican party entertain, if nobody will give bonds that he shall 
be sent to the rear? 


GEORGE ©. GorHAM. 


PROTECTION SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. 

Everysopy knows that Henry Clay, the founder of “‘ the Amer- 
ican System,” that is to say, the introducer into this country of the 
old European plan for growing rich by paying taxes, did not con- 
template that it would need to be continued long, but believed, as 
he repeatedly proclaimed for the comfort of the tax-payers, that in 
a few years the tax-eaters would by force of such feeding grow 
strong enough to stand elone and go alone. He assumed that 
except for the inexperience of our people and the risks attending all 
new undertakings they were able to make for themselves everything 
they ought to make. Ali needed was encouragement and help 
through the infantile stage of inexperience and weakness. So also 
thought Calhoun, and so he expressly said when advocating a tariff 
bill in 1816. 

Clay’s compromise bill of 1833, which reduced the then existing 
duties by successive abatements to a very moderate point, proved 
him to be sincere in this expectation, and that he no more contem- 
plated, than Calhoun and other statesmen of those times did, that 
during the half-century to follow, duties then considered high 
would have to be repeatedly made higher, to quiet the clamors of 
unsatisfied beneficiaries. And it would seem to any one, at first 
sight, that a protective barrier that availed to protect against the 
perils of new beginnings and the shock of the first vengeful compe- 
tition of foreign producers ought in all conscience to be sufficient 
after these were past. If those comparatively mild imposts which 
Clay put upon us sufficed to start and maintain for years the 
favored industries, why should not the need for them grow less and 
less year by year instead of growing greater and greater year by 
year? Joes a protective tariff wear out with use? 

The cheap food for American workers, so abundant on the bound~ 
jess plains and natural prairies of their country, with the cheap raw 
material so easily obtained from its forests and mountains, on the 
one hand, and the dearness and risk of transportation of foreign 


goods over oceans on the other, ought to be of themselves good and _ 
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sufficient protection for every branch of work Americans ought to 
do at home. They certainly would be with the aid of a mere 
revenue tariff. For all else we should trust to commerce, the great 
civilizer of the world. Moreover, the argument of this article is 
that such branches ef work as such protection suffices for are the 
only branches that in the long-run we can follow, unless we are to 
go on and from time to time for an indefinite reach of time increase 


. the rates of duty; and that really the plea of infancy, though we 
- may safely admit it to have been a valid one in the days of our 


industrial infancy, was the only valid plea for protective duties ever 
made. 

Why is it that the wail of infancy is still heard in the land, after 
a long lifetime of pap and clouts, is the question that has at length 
become most pertinent and proper. In truth, it is one that has 
been asked again and again. As often as committees of mann- 
facturers have appeared before committees of Congress to demand 
more’ “‘ protection,” they have been asked to explain why what was 
sufficient when they were young and weak had become insuflicient 
now they were full-grown and should be robust? Whatever the 
answers were, we know that they ended with renewed asseverations 
that however it might have been with them once, they now really 
needed more help, must have more, and would go to pieces if they 
failed to get more. 

The most clamorous were of course those most lacking in capital 
or capacity, and not those who, better equipped in those respects, 
had, in cases really worthy of governmental encouragement, already 
established themselves so firmly that the only competition they 
feared was not that of foreigners, but of their fellow-countrymen, 
ever prone to rush recklessly into new openings for money-making 
to the ruin ef others as well as themselves. And this kind of home 
competition it is that has of itself often furnished the true answer 
to the question in question. 

Again, following on an increase in rates of duty that cut off the 
foreign producer from our market there may very well occur an 


-over-production abroad, and such a fall in price of the foreign article 


that it will pay to import it, notwithstanding the increase. And 


‘such importations from glutted European markets occasionally 


happening have given color to the pretence that foreign producers 


habitually conspire to sell us goods at prices below cost, in order to 
break up our new enterprises, and on this pretence a claim is made 


that the walls of protection be built still further skyward. 
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But both of these causes are temporary, and the foreign glut as 
well as the home glut are but natural results of an increased protec- 
tive duty, though they have often resulted in a still further in- 
crease. 

A more baseless clamor for higher duties, has often arisen when 
one of those seasons of currency inflation and consequent over-trad- 
ing, to which we are so addicted, has brought on as its unfailing 
result one of those long seasons of commercial depression called 
‘hard times,” to which we are so subject. At such times the suf- 
fering and impatient multitude, in want of some cry to express 
their impatience under suffering, are easily led to take up the 
tariff cry and attribute all their ills to want of sufficiently severe 
taxation, though thoughtful men may see in the visitation merely a, 
necessary consequence of our own financial errors. 

The tariff laws of 1818, 1826,and 1842 resulted in large part 
from clamor thus arising. And so we have gone on, inflicting 
on ourselves taxes more and more severe each time, as if the afflic- 
tions brought on us by our transgressions of the laws of trade 
were not punishment enough, scourging ourselves for our own 
sins, like flagellant monks flogging themselves ciear of purga- 
tory, till the measure of our punishment has reached an average of 
forty-seven per cent—computed on what? On the invoice price of 
the foreign goods we are permitted to import, amounting in all to 
some two hundred millions a year? No, that money goes into the 
Treasury, and can hardly be said to be lost to us; but putting 
money into the United States Treasury is not what protective 
tariffs are for. They are imposed to make home-made goods dear. 
And the quantity of goods thus made dear, otherwise called ‘ pro- 
tected goods,” is so enormous that it is admitted we yearly pay for 
them—at the manufactory and at wholesale, mind you, and not at 
the retailer’s counter—over three billions of dollars. Now if the 
forty-seven per cent average tax be really needed for this purpose— 
and the tax-eating class swear it is ; swear they will be ruined and 
chaos come again if barely the odd seven be knocked off—then we 
may ascertain what is the real value we get for this three billions 
and what part of it goes for ‘‘ protection,” in the following way: 
On the market value at foreign ports of shipment of a like quan- 
tity of foreign-made goods of like quality, we begin by computing 
forty-seven per cent, and finding the amount to be, in round num- 
bers—the numbers are so monstrous we can afford to round them 
off a little—nine hundred and sixty millions of dollars, deduct 
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that sum from the other, and have for quotient two billions and 
forty millions. This last is the real price of the goods ; the other 
the price of ‘* protection.” 

But there is more figuring to do, for the above does not show the 
full measure of ‘‘ protection” our tariff affords, nor the whole 
weight of the burdens we bear as a handicap to keep us from grow- 
ing as rich as Providence meant we should. On the forty-seven per 
cent of duty collected of him at the custom-house the importing 
merchant must charge a profit and another profit must be paid by 
every middle-man who handles the goods on their way to the pur- 
chaser at retail. Sometimes there are two profits, oftener three, 
and occasionally four ; and after profit has been added to profit and 
profit compounded on profit, the goods reach the consumer charged 
with an addition of at least twenty-five per cent on the original 
forty-seven : so that we must add to the nine hundred and sixty 
millions, twenty-five per cent computed on itself which brings it up 
to the sum total of twelve hundred millions yearly, or about what 
the Treasury paid out yearly to carry on the Civil War ; and this 
merely for privilege to buy of and sell to and cheat one another, in- 
stead of trading with the hated foreigner. To this pass have we 
come, and we have reached it by successive steps—by successive 
concetsions to clamors ‘‘ for more.” 

And now for the fundamental cause of this tendency of a high 
tariff ever to become higher, this tendency of duties at one time 
sufficient to become insufficient, this liability of once well-sheltered 
industries to find themselves left bare to the blast of foreign com- 
petition, this always onward and upward, this excelsior movement, 
which leaves us, after the experience we have had of it, without any 
assurance that it will ever come to an end, or that the tax required 
to satisfy the demands of those industries will ever cease to become 
more and still more grievous as time goes on ; this growing appe- 
tite of the tax-eating monster, who, however generously he is fed, 
is always ready to bellow for more, louder than ever the Minotaur of 
hi Crete bellowed for a virgin, and who, after swallowing the bonus 
i the war tariff afforded, the three liberal additions to it, the repeal 
of the internal-revenue tax, the very great advantages of lowered 
iq interest and cheapened transportation, and, as compared with the 
i, war times and many following years, the vastly lowered cost of food, 
r still remains a monster of discontent. 

il The cause in question is this. Among the many and varied pro- 
ductions of this productive country is money. It has always been 
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a money-producing country. The Colonies grew paper money as 
abundantly as tobacco grew in Virginia or pumpkins in Massachu- 
setts. The Continental Congress continued the business, and 
‘shoved the queer,” as counterfeiters call it, in quantity to please 
the veriest greenbacker of this day. After the Constitution was 
adopted, whose makers fondly thought they had in it ‘cut up the 
evil root and branch,” as Chief Justice Marshall expressed it, the 
Supreme Court set it aside one day, and soon State banks of the 
most unmanageable sort sprung up in all quarters and shed their 
bits of dirty paper upon the land thick as November leaves fall, 
with the usual, inevitable result of expansions and contractions of 
their volume at irregular but surely recurring intervals, ending in 
those long seasons of commercial depression already named as af- 
fording pretexts for raising high tariffs still higher. Then came 
the Civil War. War and paper money go together as naturally as 
pestilence goes with famine, and this one gave us enough of 
it to gladden the hearts of the neediest and greediest debtors, 
and more than double its own cost. The National ‘Treasury be- 
came a National Bank, with thousands of branches in shape 
of banks of issue, while ‘‘ seven-thirties” and ‘‘legal tenders” were 
emitted at discretion py the Government itself. The “ seven-thir- 
ties” are gone, but the others remain, to plague us, I fear, when 
their opportunity shall come. Especially may we fear the legal 
tenders, since those astonishing decisions of the Supreme Court in 
their favor, and since both parties are committed to them. The 
evil principle inherent in paper money seems slumbering just now, 
but that we may at any time feel its power none should doubt who 
remember how in 1872 the officers of the Treasury coolly and auda- 
ciously flung into Wall Street some forty and odd millions of Gov- 
ernment notes, that were in law dead and cancelled, with no more 
color of right than forgers have to counterfeit, and how readily the 
crime was pardoned because it had not only helped ‘‘ move the 
crops,” but averted a panic and elected a President, though the 
panic—so we name financial ruin—was only postponed to the next 
year. After this, and after that court’s last action, which has 
planted the roots of the paper-monev evil fathoms deeper than be- 
fore, what may we not expect when the day of temptation and of 
opportunity comes ? 
So much for paper or imitation money ; now for the real thing. 
Since 1848 we have become the greatest gold and silver producing 
country in the world. With only one thirtieth part of its popula- 
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tion we yearly put out two fifths of its total yearly yield of these, and 
of course largely in excess of our own needs for buying and selling 
and use in the arts. If this excess is to do the country any good 
and if the cost of producing it (said to be dollar for dollar) is not 
to be a dead loss, it must be exported in exchange for foreign mer- 
chandise, the same as our surplus of copper or cotton is, or as mil- 
lions of tons yearly of our iron would be if we allowed it a chance 
to go abroad and buy us anything. But while the accumulation in 
the country of surplus productions of other kinds involves loss of 
interest, risk and expense, and so compels them to be early exported, 
the money metals only need to be stamped at the Mint to enable 
mine owners to‘ realize” on them; have a home market always at 
hand, and may be exported or may not. They will go abroad when 
foreign exchange, in consequence of our imports of other things ex- 
ceeding in value our exports, sells for a premium high enough to make 
it profitable to shipand draw bills against them, and they will not go 
in any other way. In no other can the country as a whole get back 
what it cost to produce them, or the disturbing effects of their ex- 
cessive accumulation be avoided. The want of export demand in 
no wise limits their production. For the mine-owners there is no 
such thing as over-production. Whatever foreign exchange may be 
quoted at, the mining and minting go on without interruption, and 
uninterruptedly labor to augment the sum total of our currency, 
which thus remains subject to an expansive force that, active or 
latent, is always potentially present, working to swell its volume, as 
yeast works to inflate dough. 

What the State banks were before the war, our gold and silver 
mines now are—fountains of unfailing currency supply. So longas 
the paper could be kept in circulation then, and since then so long 
as these metals have remained unexported, they have equally served 
the very dangerous purpose of making money plenty awd plentier, 
to the extent of making it too plenty, thus unsettling values, forc- 
ing up prices, and, which bears on the point I am now consider- 
ing, increasing the cost of production. 

The monetary law by force of which, other things being equal, an 
increase in the volume of the currency causes a rise in prices pro- 
portionate to that increase, and which our discussions of monetary 
questions since the close of the Civil War left so many of them to 
be discussed ought by this time to have made familiar to all intelli- 
gent men is as unvarying in its action as the law of gravitation. 
Other things being equal, it will sooner or later work out its results. 
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While the amount of money in circulation continues to increase 
prices will continue to rise. While prices continue to rise the cost 
of production will continue to augment, for that cost depends on 
prices of material and labor. While labor and material grow dearer 
the manufactured articles must grow dearer, and, the cause con- 
tinuing to act, the movement is towards that rate of prices, that 
cost of production and that dearness of the manufactured articles 
which will make jt possible for foreign articles of like sort to come 
in, to compete at first on equal terms and then to underse!! them. 

' This fate will of course first befall articles least protected, but if 
the moving canse continues to operate, and while it so continues, 
the same fate will overtake first one article and then another, tak- 
ing them in the order of their protectedness; and sooner or later, no 
new and higher tariff being enacted to hinder, the result must be 
that nething will remain under protection except what never needed 
any at all save in such moderate measure perhaps as might have 
been required to carry their production through the weakness and 
diseases of infancy—nothing, in short, but what the conditions that 
rule render it more profitable for us to make than to import. 

The dammed-up flood has overflowed the dam. The barrier 
raised to exclude foreign goods, and which at first did exclude 
them, is overtopped. The tariff has worn itself out. Protection 
has ceased to protect. Whenever such a point of danger to a given 
protected interest has been neared, manufacturers have invaded 
congressional lobby and committee rooms,and with figures and 
facts proved that whereas, a few years before, they could make 
things at a profit, they could no longer do so; proved that the in- 
dustries they pursued had entered anew into a state of infancy, a 
second childhood, demanded more protection, and often got it. 

Thus the laws of money and of commerce, acting on the currency 
and on production, exerting their power in order to spread evenly 
over the globe, according to the needs of its commercial nations, our 
surplus of specie, and distribute to each its due proportion—acting 
also to realize for us the benefit of an important product and help 
a redundant currency to relieve itself of its redundancy, meet- 
ing in their course the barrier of a protective tariff, linger only 
long enough to gather their forces for the movement, and then go 
right over it. 

In the days when State banks created our money and before we 
mined the material out of which real dollars are made, as often as 
those laws made an effort to set things right that were going wrong, 
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there came a shock and revulsion that filled the land with misery,— 
an earthquake followed by a pestilence. The banks would first 
struggle to save themselves, and in so doing break all the weaker 
borrowers, with thousands of strong ones, then end the agony 
by a general suspension of payments, and join their victims in the 
grateful repose of a long season of tranquil insolvency. It is not so 
now. Near two thirds of our currency is hard money or certifi- 
cates that represent it, and the paper one third need not shrink a 
cent for any export of the other likely to happen. An 1837, or 
even an 1857, need not now be feared; and we will have to treat 
ourselves to another civil war and indulge in unlimited greenbacks 
before we can hope for the glories of another 1866 or need to dread 
the horrors of another 1873. The present movement is gradual 
and gentle, though steady and strong, and the tariff wall is of 
Chinese height ; nevertheless that movement is constantly in the 
direction of the top of that wall, forty-seven per cent high though 
it be. It may be hindered for awhile, but not diverted; and the 
law, the principle of it, is ever ready to assert its power. 

Perhaps for some of the protected industries the point of danger 
is even now being neared. The bitter opposition to the Mills bill 
looks like it. The talk about reducing the surplus revenues by 
raising still higher the duties looks like it. The desperate platform 
of the Republican Party looks like it. The enormous accumula- 
tion of gold and silver and the consequent enormous increase in the 
currency of late years (which brings it up to some nineteen hundred 
millions of dollars, or near five times as much as we had in the 
solid, posperous old times of 1860) look woundily like it. How long 
a time will be required for this amount of money to work its due 
effect on prices, or how long to work the overthrow of a forty-seven 
per cent tariff, no one can tell; but there is now in the country money 
enough to do that thing between this and the day when the American 
people will tolerate any further increase in that percentage. 

Again, while we have been unduly accumulating the money 
metals foreign countries have thereby been deprived of their due 
portions of them, and instead of their currencies being inflated 
from here as they were for many years before we resumed specie 
payments, they have been during many years past depleted from 
here, with the effect of cheapening the cost of production in those 
countries, and so enabling them to compete the easier with us ; in 
short, the same cause that now is weakening us for the competitive 
strife strengthens our competitors, 
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Evil works its own overthrow. While en the one hand the 
nature of our currency to become redundant acts to render protec- 
tion unprotective, on the other hand protection itself it is that 
acts to compel the currency to become redundant. The money 
metals can only go abroad when we import of other things more 
than we export of other things ; but are not protective tariffs in- 
vented for the very purpose of preventing importation? Is not 
one of the arguments for them by many believed to be the most 
cogent of all—that they keep money in the country? And so they 
do; so much the worse for the country, and—there is consolation 
in the thought—so much the worse for tariff. 

_ From the first, protection and inflation have gone hand in hand 
to do us mischief. Each has done its worst work by helping the 
other do its worst. The two, acting and reacting on each other, 
have in the past sufficed to rob this people of the greater benefit 
of those advantages God tried to bless them with when he gave 
them their soil, climate, and institutions. Higher tariff and more 
money have been the favorite American remedies for all financial 
diseases ; in fact and in truth they are the only financial diseases 
America ever had. 

Wm. J. Fiaae. 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


A tria New England kitchen, with its floor of knotty pine 
boards scoured to a snowy whiteness, the red-brick hearth reflect- 
ing back the gleam of the crackling hickory logs, and the dresser 
full of glittering tins put mathematically straight after the coming 
meal—this was the scene upon which the autumn sun glowed redly 
for an instant through the narrow window-panes, ere it went down 
behind a bank of slate-colored clouds in the west; and Miss 
Jemima Buxton, glancing up at the clock on a little wooden shelf 
above the windows, saw that it was half-past five o’clock. 

“Bless me, how the time does go on!” said Miss Jemima. ‘And. 
it don’t seem as if I accomplished nothin’, what with runnin’ arter 
your everlastin’ whims, Ebenezer !” 

Ebenezer Buxton, his autocratic sister’s senior by twenty good 
years, looked deprecatingly up from his cushioned nook in the 
chimney-corner—a weak, feeble-kneed old man, with scanty gray 
hairs brushed into a meek little wisp on the top of his head, watery 
blue eyes, and a complexion like well-cured parchment. 
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‘I know I’m a deal o’ trouble, Jemimy!” said the old man, 
apologetically; “‘but I try not to make any more than I can help.” 

“No you don’t, neither!” snapped Jemima, ‘I hain’t no 
patience with your old pipe, and your everlastin’ smoke, smoke, 
smokin’, till we all smell like an old bar-room, and there ain’t a 
curtin in the house that don’t tell its own story. I tell ye what, 
Ebenezer Buxton, you’ve just got to leave off that mis’able habit.” 
Ebenezer shrank instinctively at the hard, cruel tone. 

But—Jemimy—” 
in earnest, Ebenezer.” 
**But Ellen Dennison says—” 
**T don’t care two snaps o’ my finger what Ellen Dennison says— 
a pert minx, just as full o’ airs and graces as her mother was afore 
her, though she was my own sister. If Ellen chooses to make a 
fuss over you and indulge you in every whim, I don’t; that’s all 
there isto it! I ain’t going to have thissmokin’ going on. You’ve 
just got to quit it !” 

“IT might as well quit livin’, Jemimy. For forty-seven years—” 

Mrs. Jemima, however, did not stay to hear the end of the speech, 
but burst out of the room, muttering to herself sentences of which 
the import boded little good. 

‘* He’ll be right down vexed, though,” thought the spinster, 
** when he knows I’ve sold them there packets of Virginny tobacco 
he brought home on his last sea voyage. It’s odd a man can keep 
voyagin’ to furrin parts all his life and not lay up no money, arter 
all. But Ebenezer never was savin’, like the rest 0’ the Buxtons.” 

And Jemima went upstairs to rummage in an old red chest, where 
she kept her treasures, for a hank of mixed yarn to finish a pair of 
socks she had on hand. 


Old Ebenezer waited patiently by the kitchen fire the while, until 
he heard a light footstep on the door-stone without, and his face 


brightened as Ellen Dennison came in. 
She was a tall, fresh-complexioned girl, with a face which, if not 
absolutely pretty, was pleasing, and a light figure whose grace was 


patterned after the waving rushes by the river-side and the tall young 


elms in the meadow below. 
«* Well, uncle,” she said, cheerily. 
**T’ve been waitin’ for you, Ellen,” the old man whispered, 


beckoning her to come close to him. ‘‘She—she won’t bring me. 


no more "baccy, and I haven’t had a whiff since four o’clock.” 
Ellen bit her lip. 
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**T’ll bring you some at once, Uncle Eben.” 

“«¢ There ain’t none left in the tin box !” went on the old man, de- 
taining her with a grip of her neat calico dress. ‘‘ You'll have to 
go to the packet 0’ blue paper in the corner,cupboard upstairs—the 
genuine stuff I brought from old Virginy years and years ago, when 
I warn’t the old wreck Iam now. Get the top package, Nell—the 
top one, remember !” 

Yes, uncle.” 


And away tripped Ellen, carrying her lighted candle through 
the gloomy entries, like a rustic embodiment of Dawn bearing her 
herald star. 

Miss Jemima met her at the head of the first flight of wooden, 
uncarpeted steps. 

«‘ Where are you going, Ellen Dennison ?” 

** To get some tobacco for Uncle Eben.” 

There ain’t none left.” 

“‘Yes there is, in the packet he brought from Norfolk in the 
Sally Tooker.” 

‘« But I tell you there ain’t !” reiterated Miss Jemima. “I sold 
it yesterday—to a peddler that came along. He gave me five dollars 
for it.” 

«You sold it ?” 

Jemima nodded her head defiantly. 

“* Yes, I sold it, and you needn’t stare at me as if I’d committed 
a State-prison offence, miss. I’d do the same thing over again. I 
mean to break up Ebenezer’s miserable trick of smokin’. An old 
man that’s dependent on his relatives for his daily bread hain’t 
no business with luxuries like tobacco—and he’ll get no more in 
this house.” 


Ellen Dennison answered nothing, but she turned and went 
quietly downstairs, with her cheeks flushed an indignant scarlet. | 
Miss Jemima followed her. 

“Uncle,” said the girl, calmly, as the old man raised his bleared, | 
expectant eyes toward her, “ there is no tobacco there.” | 


[ve sold it !” quoth Miss Jemima, putting her arms akimbo. 

*< You’ve—sold—my tobacco! my Blue Virginian brand ?” 

ss Yes, I have ; and where’s the harm, I’d like to know? Iwasn’t , 
goin’ to have it clutterin’ up my cupboard no longer; I’ve sold it 
for five dollars.” 

“Then,” said Ebenezer, with a sort of stony calmness, “ you’ve 
just got five dollars for a pack of the best Blue Virginia tobacco 
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that was ever put into a pipe-bowl and $400 dollars in money that 
was in a tin box in the lowest pound parcel but two. That’s where 
I'd stored away my little savin’s. I thought they’d be safe there— 
but they wasn’t, it seems. You’ve had your own way, Jemima, and 
I hope you feel better !” 

Miss Jemima’s lower jaw dropped. 

“« Sakes alive ! why didn’t ye tell me on it, Ebenezer Buxton ?” 

** Because I didn’t choose,” said the old man bitterly. ‘‘ I’m 
sorry on Ellen’s account. I meant she should have a little money 
for her own; but as for you, Jemima, I’m free to say that I believe 
it serves you right !” 

Miss Jemima sank rather than sat down ona low chair by the 
table, letting her head fall into her hands. To the griping, avari- 
cious old woman, to whom a dollar seemed a bright idol to be wor- 
shipped and bowed down before, this loss was most disastrous, 
and none the less so because it had been wrought through her own 
weeret, spiteful officiousness. The tears, hard, salt, and bitter as the 
‘waters of the Dead Sea, oozed one by one down her red eyelids, 
cand fell on the table; a low, choking sob, like the croaking of a 
‘bird of prey, broke from her lips. 

But alas! her repentance had come too late. 

The autumn wore itself on, and when the first snow-flakes 
fluttered through the dull, gray air they buried the old sailor 
Ebenezer Buxton under the leafless willows in the country grave. 
yard. 

‘Aunt Jemima packed up her belongings and went with her niece 
Ellen Dennison to a distant State, where they could buy a little place 
.and try to earn their living by means of a market garden ; and so 
they dwelt for two or three years. 

Jemima Buxton had laid her plans to keep her niece with her 
-always—Ellen was so bright and helpful, and so full of odd, ever- 
ready resources; but love sprang into the scale opposite old Jemima, 
:and love outweighed her. Ellen promised to marry Olcott Lansing, 
who had the largest farm and the most substantial farm-house in all 
neighborhood. 

‘So you are from Harmony. Queer old place that!” said Olcott, 
-one evening as he sat on Miss Jemima’s doorstep, meditatively chew- 
ing a straw. ‘‘I-came through there once, years ago, when I drove 
peddler’s cart.” 

You?” echoed Ellen— ‘‘a peddler’s cart?” 

“Yes; that’s theway I laid the foundation of my fortunes, such 
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as they are. I didn’t always own a farm of 400 acres. And the 
oddest thing happened to me there.” 

Aunt Jemima put on her spectacles, and stared hard at Mr. 
Lansing, while Ellen asked: 

What was it?” 

“Well, I stopped at a strange little out-of-the-way house under a 
hill to get a drink of water one morning, and a little old woman, 
with her face tied up with the toothache, and a sun-bonnet tipped 
down over her nose, like an old witch—” 

«‘Humph !” interjected Aunt Jemima. 

«‘ Came out,” pursued the unconscious Olcott, “and wanted me 
to buy a lot of tobacco. Well, tobacco wasn’t exactly in my line, 
but the old woman was very anxious to be rid of it, so I closed the 
bargain at five dollars—cheap enough, but at the same time as much 
as I could afford to pay. And I never opened the packet until a 
month afterward, when I was going up into the Michigan lumber 
districts, where I expected to find a good market for that sort of 
thing. And here comes in the queer part of my story. When I 
was making up my pound packages of tobacco into small parcels, 
suitable to my trade, I found in one of them, tied and prepared like 
the rest, a tin box with—” 

‘Four hundred dollars in bills in it!” fairly screamed Aunt 
Jemima, Yes,I know. J sold youthat ar’ tobacco! And when 
you found you’d got what was never intended for you why didn’t 
you bring it back ?” 

“Gently, gently, Miss Buxton,” said Olcott Lansing. ‘‘I did 
bring it back the very next week, for its possession somehow lay 
heavy on my conscience. And when I got back the old house was 
shut up, and not a soul in the neighborhood could tell me where the 
family had moved to.” 

«« And that’s true,” assented Aunt Jemima, who had never lived 
on the best of terms with her neighbors. ‘‘ Well, seein’ the money’s 
to come back to the family again—don’t blush so, Ellen; I hain’t 
said no harm! But I kind o’ wish I hadn’t sold the Blue Virginny. 
Not for the money’s sake—but my poor old brother Ebenezer—” 

And Aunt Jemima got up and went into the house, while Ellen 
lifted her soft eyes to her lover’s face, saying : 

“<I feel as if Uncle Ebenezer had put the money into my hands, 
for he always intended it to be mine, Olcott.” 

«« And I,” said her lover, ‘‘ begin to believe in the old saying that 
‘truth is stranger than fiction.’” 
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- OUR CANADIAN COMPLICATION. 


ALONG our northern frontier there lies an imaginary line, over three 
thousand miles in length, which cuts one race into two peoples. On each 
side of this line there exist the same language, laws, literature, religious 
beliefs, and commercial interests. The only difference between the two is 
to be found in the fact that on one side the people hold political allegiance 
to the United States, on the other to Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of 
England. 

At first glance it would appear that, with this community of interests, 
there could not exist any serious difference between these two peoples that 
might not be settled without a call to ugly feelings and recriminai.on. 
The President of the United States and the Ministry of England, recognizing 
this, took our one little difference connected with the fisheries and sought 
through a treaty to harmonize the contention. The President, however, 
has no power to do aught under our Constitution but negotiate and submit 
such negotiation to the Senate. Practically, the law-making power in this 
direction lies in the Senate. The agreement of the Executive to a treaty 
is limited to this, and by and with the sanction of the Senate makes that 
body-entirely responsible. 

’ The treaty agreed on by the Government of England and the Exceutive 
of the United States was duly transmitted to the Senate, and after a pro- 
tracted discussion in open debate was rejected. It was defeated upon ihe 
ground that our rights were so clear that the President had no right to 
open negotiations and thereby through implication admit that Canada had 
any rights that our government was bound to recognize, and in such recog- 
nition he had proved faithless to our interests. So the treaty was returned 
to him. 

No one can question the Senate’s ground of rejection. The debate. as 
we have seen, was in open Senate. The rule and practice heretofore pre- 
vailing of considering treaties in secret session were departed from. The 
reason for this departure is patent. On the eve of a Presidential canvass 
it was sought to arraign the President as derelict of duty and unpatrivtiec 
in motive for opening negotiations on an international question thit had 
but one side to it, and that side pertaining to the United States. The 
debate shows this, without considering the fact that the Senate had the 
power to amend—had it not said there was nothing to amend. 

Of course the Senate, in this respect, holds the power under our Consti- 
tution, and there is nothing left the Executive but to obey. President 
Cleveland, recognizing this fact, amazed and alarmed the Senate by his 
prompt obedience. It would be extremely diverting, were it not so serious, 
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to note the stunned and disconcerted condition of our House of Lords at 
thus being taken at its word. ‘‘ Twisting the tail of the British lion” in 
the Senate of the United States has long been a popular practice. But a 
cool proposition to assail that majestic beast at its head, with the conse- 
quences that will follow, is quite another affair, and calls for deliberation. 
Transfer the Senate from the tail to the teeth, ahd the probability is that 
it would incontinently awake to the fact that the Canadians had certain 
obscure rights we had strangely overlooked, and that we had better open 
negotiations. 

It resembles the story of the British officer in India, who said that so. 
long as one was hunting the tiger the sport was immense, but when the 
tiger took up the hunting it was extremely unpleasant. 

The President, in his able and dignified message, says to Congress— 
mainly the Senate: “I am the Executive only, and therefore bound to 
obey. You have said there is no room for negotiations. Very good; give 
me authority to enforce the rights you claim, and it will be promptly exe- 
cuted.” 

The Senate meant nothing of the sort. It was playing ‘‘ a good enough 
Morgan” to last through the election, and did not take into account the 
strangely able and dignified man the people made President. He cannot 
comprehend, or, if comprehending, will not stoop to have the grave powers 
of the government he in part represents thus trifled with. 

We said, not long since, that ‘‘ the Senate of the United States had more 
dignity, and less intelligence, than any organized body on earth.” We 
shall have to modify our statement. The dignity spoken of has disappeared. 
Our House of Lords is being laughed at the world over. We may feel 
comforted if the affair ends ina laugh. One cannot contemplate a war 
between the United States and England on such an absurd difference as 
this without horror. And yet greater wars than this would be have origi- 
nated in less. Of course we should hold our own in the end, but after the 
fearful loss of life and property—our cities along the sea-coast battered into 
ruins, the Canadas overrun and conquered, a crushing debt added to what 
we yet owe to make slaves of our children’s children—history would put to 
record the stinging fact that it all began in a political trick on the part of 
partisans in the Senate, who sought by a little harmless twisting of the 
British lion’s tail to elect Benjamin Harrison to the Presidency, and so 
return their party to power. 

The truth is that this aristocratic feature of our republic, this House of 
Lords, is a menace to our liberties and our Constitution, and the sooner 
we have done with it the better it will be for the people. The Senate 
must go. 
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REVENUE TARIFF, A TAX: PROTECTIVE TARIFF, EXTORTION. 


WE are prepared, through long observation, to note without surprise the 
influence self-interest: has upon conduct and character, but we are amazed 
_ to see how a heated contention obscures the intellect. These were our 
reflections on reading the Hon. Allen G. Thurman at Chicago assert that 
a tariff was a tax. This is the fact when considering a theory, but is as 
wide of the truth as heaven from earth in the face of our present condition. 
A tariff, when levied for revenue to support the government, is of course 
a tax. A tariff levied to benefit certain private interests is an extortion. 
It is not even plunder under color of law. The tax-collector who enters 
one’s dwelling to secure what the law demands could just as well deprive 
the householder of his watch and shirt-studs under color of law, as these 
favored interests use the custom-house to further their business. 

A tax means a levy made on property for the support of the government 
—see Webster or anybody else, for this is not only the scientific definition, 
but that accepted by popular usage. The law courts have long since held 
it murder to kill by firing in a crowd; and it is no defence to set up that 
it was done by an officer, and that in so doing he not only took the lives of 
six innocent men, but killed a convict. 

A tariff for protection means this, if it means anything. Under pretence 
of a levy it plunders for private use—nay, worse, for it destroys the levy 
made for the good of the government. The higher the tariff the lower the 
income;.and this continues until prohibition is reached, and robbery is 
without limit and the government is without revenue. 

We have under the government of the United States some sixty millions 
- of people. The one pursuit of alf this multitude is making a living. This 
can be done in two ways, and no third. These two ways are, one by honest 
labor; and the other by theft. The great mass, recognizing this fact, labor 
honestly, or offer an honest labor for their living. Were the entire popu- 
lation to do this few would be rich, but alf would be comfortable. A large 
minority, however, prefer theft to labor. Greed added to cunning enables 
such to steal; and most of them steal with impunity. It is a singular fact 
that a. man thus constituted is not content with robbing another of his 
living, but is impelled by his brutal nature to rob several men. He will, 
if he can, seize on and possess himself of the subsistence that belongs to a 
thousand men. It is not our purpose to dwell on the peculiarities of this 
bread-robber. It is a singular fact, however, that this social vampire is 
deprived by nature of the capacity to enjoy what he steals. The man who 
accumulates a thousand coats finds that he cannot enjoy one. He has 
costly palaces, in which he is as unhappy as any other animal would be; 
libraries which he cannot read ; picture-galleries which he cannot enjoy ; 
he has carriages that bore him, and wines that he cannot appreciate. We 
eall the creature a millionaire and envy him his possessions, thinking 
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what we could do with them, failing to know or remember that his only 
delight is in the mere accumulation. 

However, there is no good in denouncing the class. It is the system 
that makes such a class possible we are forced to attack. ‘‘ Ding doon the 
nests, and the reoks will flee awa’,” says an old Scotch proverb. 

The instinctive tendency of uncultured human nature is towards this 
selfish greed, and the history of humanity is awtory of fraud through whieh 
a few prey upon the many. It has been the dream of the philanthropist to 
eradicate, and the effort of the just to restrain, this evil. As all men are 
born free, we jump to the conclusion that all are born equal. The con- 
clusion is incorrect. As no two are alike, ne two are equally armed against 
aggression, and the result is the utter impossibility of securing a right 
based on a remaking of humanity. Yet the war goes on, and the framers 
of our National Government thought to strike a deadly blow in favor of 
even-handed justice and equal rights when they destroyed a class in Amer- 
ica that had so long dominated the masses in Europe. This was done in 
wiping out the law of primogeniture and entail. The sons will distribute, 
they said, all that the parent accumulates, and the government will give 
no hand to aid in unjust accumulation. As the government was based on 
the recognized axiom that it was for the benefit of the governed, we had a 
right at least to have the government on the side of the oppressed. The 
hope of equalizing and holding humanity to a level in the possession of 
property through governmeut interference is as hopeless as the attempt te 
still the waves of ocean by act of Congress. But we are neither dreamers 
nor impracticables in demanding that the government shall not give its 
aid to what it was created to oppose. 

The statement of these truths, which no reasonable intellect can gainsay, 
fetches us to a consideration of a problem now agitating the popular mind. 

A tariff for protection is not a tax. Then what is it? Simply a process 
through which the fiscal agency of the government is used to insure a 
profit to certain moneyed interests, altogether of a private sort. With the 
people of the United States these interests refer mainly to mining and 
manufacturing. The government with us is merely a trust. It has no 
property of its own, and no power beyond the mere expression which its form 
gives of the sovereignty that remains in the people. It cannot, therefore, 
pay bounties to one interest or class of interests without taking precisely 
the amount wrested from another class. Nor can the government do in- 
directly that which it is forbidden to do directly. In bringing the crushing 
weight of the General Government into the field of private enterprise, by 
arresting competition in behalf of a certain favored interest, the govern- 
ment is guilty indirectly of an usurpation that not only destroys its useful- 
ness, but makes it a despotism of the most intolerable sort. 

A feeble attempt is made to prove that the authority for this abuse is to 
be found in the Constitution itself, and that the framers themselves acted 
upon it in the first Congress held after the Constitution was accepted. Of 
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course this is a falsehood, easily seen and answered by the impartial student 
of our history. Through a fear of State jealousy the first Congress sought 
to support the General Government not by direct taxation, but by customs 
levied upon our commerce. If in this an incidental protection was given 
to certain industries then struggling into existence, the fathers found no 
reason for complaint. This was a tax, and as no tax can be collected that 
does not injure’ someone, they sought to minimize the harm. As Henry 
Clay claimed, it was a tax with incidental protection so slight and so much 
of a necessity that it could not well be avoided. 

This, however, is not the doctrine of to-day. The levy has no other 
motive, in the mouths of its advocates, but that of so-called protection. 
What was once a revenue tariff with incidental protection is now a pro- 
tective taritf with incidental revenue, or, as the Chicago Platform phrases 
it, no revenue at all. 

Of course, when this conclusion is reached, we are saved all discussion 
as to its merits or failings. Born in error, its life of necessity is evil. Let 
us suppose, to illustrate, that a party were organized whose one principle 
would be to kill a millionaire on sight, which should be sanctioned by a 
legal enactment, not only holding the assassin harmless, but paying a 
bonnty on each scalp of a dead millionaire, duly certified to. All discus- 
sion as to the merits of such a system would be silenced by the thought of 
erime involved in the murder. This is precisely the condition of the 
Republican organization in its advocacy of what it is pleased to call pro- 
tection—only instead of homicide we have robbery. It 1s not necessary to 
prove, for example, that out of sixty millions of people less than one mil- 
lion is enriched. If the entire population were benefited in a material way 
by such a destruction of our liberties and our Constitution, we should pay 
dearly for our moneyed prosperity. 

The public mind is slow to learn that nearly all the misery inflicted on 
humanity comes not so much from an inequality of political rights, as 
from an inequality of property. A man may be poor and yet content if 
he be free, and by freedom we mean, master of himself. But if his 
poverty is the livery of servitude, he must be wretched; and there is no 
servitude so cruel as that of unrequited toil. When a man realizes that 
work is not only uncertain, but when obtained gives him only a bare, beg- 
garly subsistence, with no hope of a betterment hereafter, it is of small 
difference whether his master is one man or a thousand men. The life 
given to sustain another, and that other a master, is not worth living. 
This is precisely the state to which this tariff of extortion has brought us. 
Our rich are growing very rich, our poor are getting poorer. Every day 
the gulf widens and deepens between the two, and the middle class of 

: people, neither rich nor poor, but in comfortable circumstances, that formed 
la bridge between the two is rapidly disappearing. 

We are assured that if the government takes care of the wealthy class, 
that class will care for the poor. To use the language of the political 
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arena, the capital so nursed by the government will afford work for labor. 
God help the men dependent on such a delusion as that. ‘‘ There is nothing 
more cruel,” said Senator Sprague, ‘‘than a million of dollars, unless it be 
a million and a half.” A wealthy mill-owner drawing a million and a half 
from his works will drive his coach and four from castle to castle with his 
digestion undisturbed and his dreams undistorted, although he knows that 
his wretched workmen are toiling in rags, hunger, and privation to which 
the millionaire would not subject his dogs. 

We have yet to learn that we suffer more from a power to abuse than 
from an abuse of power. Legalize a wrong, and the wrong-doer will go to 
the further limit of his abuse, well knowing he cannot be questioned. An 
abuse of power works ever in the presence of an indictment, which cows the 
criminal and stimulates resistance. But legalized crime debases the law, 
while elevating and protecting the criminal. When the time comes that 
the judge is at the bar, and the convict on the bench, there is nothing left 
but violence to restore order. But the worst feature of it all is the mantle 
of respectability it throws over decay. These men who prate about pro- 
viding for labor, and laboring for the prosperity of the country, cannot 
look each other in the face without laughing. Of this sort is the so-called 
Republican organization. It is not a political party at all. It is made up 
of certain moneyed interests, combined for the purpose of using the govern- 
ment to serve their selfish greed. It is altogether a commercial affair, and 
under it over one hundred and fifty thousand miles of operating railway have 
passed under the control, and virtually in the ownership, of less than sixty 
families. Our circulating medium is the property of some two thousand 
corporations, that contract or expand to suit their own seltish purposes ; 
trusts multiply, until our food, clothing, shelter, in a word all we live upen, 
are worked to make millionaires ; and the foundation of all this stupendous 
structure to facilitate plunder rests on the extortion allowed by a tariff for 
extortion, which its supporters style protection, and our friends wi*i 
strange blindness call a tax. 
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PoLitics again dominate the month, and among political matters promi- 
nent are the President’s message of retaliation against Canada, Mr. Blaine’s 
declaration in favor of trusts, Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, and the 
action of Congress on the Chinese question. 

By a strict party vote on August 2ist the Senate rejected the fishery 
treaty, which the Canadians themselves had been denouncing as too liberal 
to the United States. Two days later a message was received from Presi- 
dent Cleveland on the subject, which will have a place among the most 
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remarkable of American State papers. After recalling the outrages on 
our fishermen, he asks Congress for authority to retaliate against C.nada. 
The act of last. year empowered him to deny to Canadian vessels access to 
our ports, and to prohibit the importation of goods from the Dominion. 
True to his free-trade instincts, which he does possess consciously or un- 
consciously, he showed that this mode of treatment would injure our trade 
with Canada. He pointed out that it would be wiser to adopt measures 
which would not have this effect, and suggested that he be given power to 
suspend the privilege enjoyed by Canada of importing and exporting goods 
in bond through the United States without the payment of duty. The 
message was a master-stroke of genius. It was right that there should be 
some action taken against Canadian outrages ; it affected adversely no 
great American interests ; it refuted the cry of ‘‘ British influence;’ and 
it. will add hundreds of thousands of votes to Mr. Cleveland’s majority. 

_ A bill granting the authority asked was reported to the House on August 
80th, and was passed on September 8th by a vote of 174 to 4; and the 
Senate must pass it also, 

Mr. Blaine is helping the cause of Democracy quite as efficiently as some 
of his opponents who are talking about tax reduction without understand- 
ing where that leads. At Portland, Me., on August 15th he made his 
famous statement that ‘‘trusts are largely private affairs,” which he fol- 
lowed in a few days with the assertion, ‘‘Trusts have no place in a 
national campaign.”’ Such utterances have cooled the ardor of Western 
Republicans, who are not quite prepared for an open alliance with the 
combined monopolies of the country. Senator Cullom of Illinois, whose 
Republicanism is beyond question, introduced a bill on September 4th pro- 
posing the confiscation of all property held by trusts as an effective means 
of breaking them up. Seores of bills introduced by members of both 
parties to deal with the evil, the sentiments of public speakers, and the 
words of distinguished writers serve to show that the American people 
have determined that trusts must go. 

Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance, dated September 8th, is marked by 
strong common-sense, sterling integrity, fair literary merit, and logical 
reasoning. He explains in a masterly way how all taxation is adled to 
the price of the article taxed and falls upon the consumers, and how tariff 
duties permit a corresponding increase in price to be laid upon domestic 
productions of the same kind, enriching private manufacturers without 
benefiting the people, His arguments are free-trade arguments, although 
he says, ‘‘ We have entered upon no crusade of free trade.” He devotes 
himself mainly to the question of reducing the surplus. This position all 
honest men, whether free-traders or not, can heartily indorse on the ground 
of an economical administration of the nation’s affairs. 

Perhaps a mention of Mr. Benjamin Harrison, who, it may be remem- 
bered, is the Republican candidate for the Presidency, may not be amiss 
in this political summary. During the month he has delivered many 
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addresses, the most notable of which was that at Put-in Bay, Ohio, where 
he defended the present system of indirect taxes on the ground that they 
were unfelt! ‘* They are taken so indirectly and subtly,” said he, ‘‘ that 
our plain people don’t know they are paying them at all.” Senator Warner 
Miller was nominated for Governor of New York by the Republicans at 
Saratoga on August 28th, and Maine went Republican on September 10th 
by about the usual majority. Minnesota Republicans are hopelessly 
divided. The farmer delegates bolted from their State convention, and 
protested against high protective tariffs—a situation which makes Minne- 
sota a doubtful State. 

Of actual legislation by Congress there has been very little. The forti- 
fication bill has passed the conference committees. It provides for the 
making of modern guns, with a large appropriation for the Watervliet 
arsenal scheme—quite a feather in the cap of Congressman Tracey, who 
represents the district. The Republican Senators have kept up the pre- 
tence of being about to introduce a tariff bill, until it makes very little 
difference whether they introduce one or not. General Schofield has been 
appointed to succeed General Sheridan in command of the army. 

A little despatch of two lines, dated September ist, from London, say- 
ing, ‘‘ China refuses to ratify the American treaty restricting immigration,” 
was the sole basis for fierce denunciations in Congress. Mr. Scott intro- 
duced a bill in the House to keep out the Chinese altogether. It passed 
that body without a division and even without a quorum on September 3d, 
and was sent to the Senate, where it gave occasion to a great flow of 
oratory, was passed once and then brought up on a motion to reconsider, 
and was still under debate as we close our record, it not being certain that 
China had rejected the treaty after all. 

Foreign affairs, especially in Germany, are slowly entering a new phase. 
General von Moltke has been relieved of duty as chief of the General Staff 
of the German army and has been succeeded by General von Waldersee, a 
younger man, presumably more in sympathy with the present emperor. 
The latter has not yet ended his junketing tour among the other sovereigns 
of Europe. He met the King of Saxony at Dresden, and was intending to 
visit Vienna and Rome. Diplomats were much disturbed over the grave 
question whether he would first call on King Humbert or the Pope. 
Premier Crispi has been on a visit to Bismarck for the purpose of settling 
this little matter, and also saying a few words against France, which is 
mortally offended by the Italian occupation of Massowah. This question 
the Abyssinians may decide for themselves. At Saganeti a force of three 
hundred and fifty Italians were ambushed and nearly every one of them was 
massacred. France, however, has increased her fleet in the Mediterranean, 
which is interpreted as a menace to Italy. General Boulanger, having got 
well from his wound in the duel, was elected on August 20th to the French 
Chamber of Deputies from three different departments, and then suddenly 
disappeared from view, on a mysterious visit to Russia. The great Powers 
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have not yet decided whom they will have for king of Bulgaria, and Prince 
Ferdinand, the present ruler, increases their dilemma by declaring that he 
likes his position very well and will never leave Bulgaria of his own accord. 
Cruel evictions have been in progress all the month in different parts of 
Ireland. Mr. Dillon has been released from prison, and it is stated that 
Bishop O'Dwyer of Limerick, formerly a strong Tory, has come out for 
home rule. M. Bartelot has been killed in the heart of the Dark Conti- 
nent while looking for Stanley with a force of seven hundred men.  Presi- 
dent Salomon of Hayti has been driven out by a revolution, and the black 
republic is in a very unsettled condition. The abolition of slavery in 
Brazil has been followed by a republican agitation, due in great part 
to the irritation of the planters at the loss of their slaves. So one reform 
brings on another. 

Yellow fever has held high carnival at Jacksonville. Slightly abating 
about the middle of August, in September it increased in violence, until by 
the 10th of the month there had been altogether 632 cases and 78 deaths. 
Disasters have followed thick upon each other. On August 14th, the 
Danish steamer Thingvalla ran down the Geiser of the same line near 
Nova Scotia, and 118 persons were drowned. The steamer City of Chester 
was run into and sunk by the Oceanic in the harbor of San Francisco on 
August 22d, and thirteen persons lost their lives. Fifteen sailors were 
drowned by the stranding of the Norwegian steamer Bratsberg in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; and 137 French fishermen were drowned during the season 
in terrible storms off the coast of Iceland. Great floods in Bohemia rendered 
fifteen thousand villagers homeless; while a disastrous hurricane visited Cuba 
during the first week in September, causing immense damage to property 
and some loss of life. Fourteen persons were killed by the explosion of a 
bleaching boiler at Neenah, Wis., on August 23d. 

Railroad accidents have been frequent. An Erie express plunged into 
the Delaware near Port Jervis on August 13th; one man killed, forty 
injured. The express from Paris to Dijon, France, ran off the track on 
September 6th, and a fast train from Dijon collided with the wreck, result- 
ing in the death of eighteen passengers and the injury of forty others. 
Robinson’s Circus cars were run into by a freight train at Waynesville, O., 
September 8th; four killed, eighteen wounded. A Grand Army excursion 
train met a similar accident near Akron, O., two days later; killing seven 
men, wounding twenty-five. The business portion of Cayenne, French 
Guiana, was destroyed by fire about August 14th, loss over two millions; 
and the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Manhattanville, New York City, was 
burned on August 13th, loss one million. 

The condition of the crops in Europe is causing some anxiety abroad. 
The quality and quantity of wheat in France and Germany is below the 
average. England is very short, but Russia and Austria have a good 
supply. An attempted corn corner at Vienna broke on September 5th 
under the unprecedented crop. The business of the United States is daily 
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improving under the brisk foreign demand for our cereals. Woollen-mills 
are doing better, and cotton-mills are running on full time. The iron and 
steel industries show a distinct improvement, and the coal trade is very 
prosperous. With all these advantages America can weil hope to celebrate 
a joyous Thanksgiving. 

‘¢Lord” Scully, the alien who owns so large apart of Illinois, has been 
forced through the action of the State legislature to sell his lands, presum- 
ably to Americans, who will in turn squeeze their tenants until public 
opinion is aroused to deal with native land monopolists as severely as it 
does with foreigners. Mr. Crowley, the celebrated chimpanzee of Central 
Park, died on August 3ist. His brain showed remarkably human charac- 
teristics, notably in the auditory white streaks supposed to be connected 
with the highest functions of hearing—the power of discriminating between 
words, for instance. 

The theatres are again open. ‘‘ Lord Chumley,” a new comedy written 
by DeMille and Belasco for Mr. Sothern, has made a hit at the Lyceum, 
New York; while the Daly company challenged the French critics at the 
Vaudevilles in Paris. Robert Buchanan’s comedy of ‘* Fascination” has 
been revived at the Fourteenth Street Theatre; and *‘ Philip Herne’s Trials,” 
anew American society play, was successfully launched at the Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Gillette’s play, ‘‘ A Legal Wreck,” has met with success at the Madison 
Square; while ‘‘She,” a drama founded on Rider Haggard’s novel, has 
proved a failure at the Gaiety Theatre, London. A world’s bicycle tourna- 
ment was held in Buffalo during the first week in September. Firenzi 
won the senior stakes, and Proctor Knott the junior, at Monmouth Park 
on August 11th, the latter carrying off a prize of $21,810. 

Lawrence R. Jerome, the jovial society leader of New York, died on 
August 12th at Sharon, Conn. Charles Crocker, of Central Pacific fame, 
departed this life two days later at Monterey, Cal. Other distinguished 
persons who died during the month were: Seth Green, the famous pisci- 
culturist, at Rochester, August 20th; Right Rev. Samuel 8. Harris, Epis- 
copal bishop of Michigan, in London, England, August 20th; Mrs. Annie 
Seguin, a famous opera-singer of former days, in New York City, August 
24th; Professor Rudolph Clausius, the physicist, at Bonn University, 
August 25th; Philip Henry Gosse, the English naturalist, August 27th. 
Then there died in Connecticut on September 6th one whose loss will be 
most severely felt not only by the dramatic profession, but by the people 
of the country generally—Lester Wallack. Lastly, there died in New York 
on September 12th, Richard A. Proctor, the English astronomer, of yellow 
fever caught in Florida. 
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Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. (Belford, Clarke & Co.)— 
The use of a novel as a vehicle for philosophic thought is not legitimate. 
A novel is a love-story—no more, no less. As love underlies all human 
life and permeates our being, there is enough scope for all the novelist has 
to offer. When, therefore, an attempt is made to deal in intellectual pro- 
cesses of an abstract sort, the fiction to that extent loses interest. Philosophy 
and fiction do not mix, and, as Charles Lamb said of brandy and water, 
two good things are spoiled. As a troubled wayfarer once said to the 
waiter at an hotel, he preferred taking his hair and his soup on two dishes ; so 
the novel-reader is disgusted with the philosophy, and the philosopher with 
the love. ‘The readers are of two widely different sorts, one having a turn 
for philosophical disquisition, and the other being fascinated by the picture 
of life woven about a love-story. 

The novel before us has a little of love and a great deal of what appears 
to the average reader philosophical talk. The hero of the story is a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, young, earnest, and capable, who dips into 
works of an agnostic sort, loses confidence in his calling, and abruptly 
vacates his pulpit. The interest turns on the fact that his pure, beautiful 
wife is by temperament and training a Puritan, and cannot follow her 
husband, although, next to her God, she worships the man. There is the 
plot of a thrilling love-story, and in parts it is well told; but the author is 
so anxious to prove and sustain her agnosticism that the book is overladen, 
weighed down, and spoiled. It is without exception one of the most tedious, 
able efforts ever put between covers. 

At the same time it is an insidious attack upon the religious faith of 
those who are least prepared to meet and resist its assaults. We have a 
preposterous respect for what we are pleased to call learning, that the 
Church itself, of late years, has been cultivating. The author of this book 
takes advantage of this, and under pretence of a love-story meant to 
amuse, puts before the reader, unprepared for such display, a solemn pre- 
tence of learning that directly attacks the Christian faith. Ail that Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, and the host of savants hesitated approaching, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward assails without hesitation, and that in the form of a novel. 
The little girl who seizes upon it as an entertaining story of lovers, finds in 
its pages a supposed array of learning which she has been taught to regard 
with awe, that saps the innocent religious belief of her life, and cannot fail 
to leave a painful doubt of what she has been trained to regard as a saving 
faith, because the learning seems to be so solid and unquestioned. 

Therefore is the book dangerous. Had Mrs. Ward given her work its 
proper title of an attack on the Christian faith, it would be read only by 
those prepared to meet and dispose of her feeble efforts. 
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We use the word ‘‘ dangerous” only as to the effect the volume may have 
in disturbing the peace of a few readers. Ina population of sixty-five mil- 
lions under the government of the United States, it is not probable that 
over ten thousand will ever even see the book, and these ten thousand are 
not of the class that even affect, let alone mould, public opinion. And if 
all the scribes of earth were to turn their pens, more or less gifted, against 
the Christian faith, that faith would continue its hold on humanity the 
same, precisely, as if the united effort had not been made. It is to the 
human mind what air and light are to the human body—nay, it is more, 
for it is our very being. Without it we should cease to exist as men, and 
the one line separating us from brutes would be annihilated. 

The Christian faith was not born of human knowledge, and is not depend- 
ent on that wisdom which comes of the intellectual processes. It was born 
in us when we were first created, is therefore an element in our nature, 
and while it may be disturbed cannot be destroyed, any more than the 
action of our lungs, the circulation of our blood, or any other function 
necessary to our physical existence. None know this better than the truly 
learned. The sum total of all human knowledge is that we know nothing. 
All knowledge, when truly analyzed and sifted down, means merely giving 
a name to something we cannot comprehend. An event when first recog- 
nized is called a phenomenon ; when repeated it is styled a coincidence ; 
when it occurs a third time it is entitled a law, and as such is duly labelled 
and put to record. Its cause, nature, and effect are all alike unknown and 
unknowable. When, for example, Sir Isaac Newton called attention to the 
fact that all bodies fell to the earth, and called the continued occurrence 
the law of gravitation, the learned apes in spectacles gravely nodded their 
hairless skulls, and cried, ‘‘ Great mind! learned man! wonderful progress 
of science!” And yet what has become of’ this fact, so simplified as sup- 
posed by Newton, among the savants themselves. Newton himself, in his 
well-known letter to Berkeley, recognized the absurdity of a supposed 
explanation found in the name by admitting the impossibility of such a 
law acting through a vacuum, and attempted an explanation by supposing 
all space to be filled with ether, as if that helped to understand what 
remains to-day an impenetrable mystery. The latest heard upon this sub- 
ject came from a discussion before the Berlin Physical Society, when two 
immense scientists, known to the learned world as Professor Paul Du Bois- 
Reymond and Professor von Helmholtz, agreed that gravity was simply 
incomprehensible, but that it is an ‘‘ inherent property” of matter. 

‘‘ Why is it, Professor,” asked a student of the late astronomer Vaugn, 
who starved to death at Cincinnati, ‘‘ that the sun is said to be the source 
of light, yet as we leave the earth and approach that great source we pass 
into outer darkness and cold?” 

‘*My son,” was the sad reply, ‘‘if you can tell me what light and heat 
are, I will solve your difficulty.” 

The latest fad, to use an expressive cant word, among these dealers in 
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scientific mysteries, is evolution. Invented by the imaginative mind of 
Darwin, it was so improved on by the more logical intellect of Herbert 
Spencer as to mean quite another thing from that intended by its inventor, 
and is to-day so shadowy and uncertain that no two of the learned pundits 
can be found agreeing upon its precise definition. It differs from gravita- 
tion in one remarkable feature, and that is, that while gravitation is aname 
given to a continuously recurring event, which, whether we comprehend 
it or not, seems a fact, evolution, on the contrary, is the creature of pure 
speculation. It serves its purpose, however, and solves all doubt in the 
mind of its believer by the mere use of the word. When one of these aged 
phrase-eaters, of recognized scientific attainments, utters that magic word, 
an awful silence of submissive humility follows, as a grove of little singers 
becomes mute when a thunder-cloud obscures the sun. 

How little learning has done for humanity a slight investigation will 
demonstrate. The sum total of our progress is to be found in our material 
existence. Through the control and manipulation of matter some of us— 
a small minority—are better sheltered, fed, and cared for than were our 
ancestors. Are we happier, more moral, or in better health than were our 
barbarous progenitors? Alas! no. Nicely adjusted machinery, driven by 
harnessed steam, may pick us up and carry us at the rate of sixty or a 
hundred miles an hour. Has it carried us from our sorrows, sickness, and 
evil impulses? No, again. These are with us more positively secure than 
our epitomized worldly goods checked in the baggage cars. Antiquarians 
tell us of cave-dwellers among our remote ancestors who were cannibals, and 
sucked the marrow from stone-broken bones of their fellow-men. The 
cannibals of to-day have their caves gilded with gold, and graced with silken 
drapery. They live on champagne and canvas-backs, pdte de foie gras 
and terrapin, within walls so thick that they cannot hear the moans of dying 
women and the cries of starving men, the marrow of whose bones they 
have sucked out, each cannibal absorbing the living of thousands. 

Man is to-day what man was thousands of years ago. Alongside the 
palace stand the penitentiary, the poor-house, and the asylum for the 
insane. Hovels multiply, and crime grows bolder and more aggressive. 
‘*T knew I had struck a civilized land,” said a shipwrecked mariner, ‘‘ for 
I encountered a gallows on the coast.” That ghastly remnant of barbarism 
is the one distinguishing feature of civilized life. 

From this dark and depressing view of how little learning has done for 
humanity, we turn with glad hearts to that which, if it has not lessened 
our sorrows or lifted us above sickness, has enabled us to bear both with 
a hopeful recognition of a relief hereafter—a relief that is to come from 
our own recognition of our better selves. ‘‘ That is all a delusion,” cries 
the agnostic, who, professing to know nothing, claims toknow all. ‘‘ Your 
miracles on which you base your belief in the divinity of Christ will not | 
bear the test of evidence. These so-called gospels are fictions, and all 
your Christ taught was known to the world long before he was born.” 
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Woe waits the poor believer who turns to dispute such questions as these. 
This learned agnostic, who measures God’s creation with his little packthread, 
and gives nature’s mysteries which he cannot comprehend learned names, 
and so disposes of them, will make short work with the evidences of Chris- 
tianity based on the so-called laws of human ewdence. If the agnostic 
were called on to prove, through such process, the existence of his cher- 
ished gravitation, he would be as much at a loss as the poor Christian 
challenged to demonstrate the divinity of our Saviour. If our faith is not 
in us, there is no intellectual effort that will put it there ; if it is in us, no 
such process will rob us of its blessed possession. 

Putting aside all claim of proof as to miracles, accept frankly and freely 
Hume's axiom, acknowledge that the gospels are not authentic, and what 
have we left? The Christ of to-day, that no subtle intellect of a Renan 
can displace. ‘‘ Lo, I am with you until the end of time. Iwas with you 
in the beginning, and will be with you to the last of earth.” It is the 
Christ of to-day we recognize, as He has been recognized through the ages. 

The truth that is clear as sunlight to the seeing is strangely disregarded 
in this blind chase after the vagaries of scientists. Our Saviour made no 
such contention. He appeared on earth as a humble Nazarene, the son 
of a carpenter, and gathered about him as his apostles ignorant tent-makers 
and fishermen. He appealed to no schools of philosophers, and made no 
attempt to teach that learning which we now hold to be so precious. His 
few years on earth were given to appeals to the better part of human 
nature, and to teaching us the divine truth, that in kindness that held charity 
and forgiveness to each other we could prepare ourselves for that happiness 
hereafter that can be found in the love of Our Father in Heaven. 

His mission, lasting but a brief period, ended in his cruel death: and 
we search through the recorded gabble of the world, and we find stories of 
brutal conquests—the rise of empires and the fall of kings; sages and 
poets are told of, and their wise teachings and beautiful words come down 
to us; but of Christ, of his life, sufferings, and crucifixion, there is a dead 
silence: not a word was said, not a sentence went to record. The great 
noisy world roared on without Him. This mission of the carpenter’s son was 
too insignificant to command the slightest mention. And yet the divine 
work went on. A ray of God’s sunlight had pierced the gloom, and it 
strengthened and broadened until it embraced all the earth. There are no 
miracles, they tell us; and yet the low, solemn teachings of this Nazarene, 
left to the keeping of ignorant laborers, sneered at by scientists, fought at 
by conquerors of all else, the poor followers thrown into loathsome prisons 
to rot, given to wild beasts to devour, branded as criminals and outlawed 
as convicts, hold the earth now and forever. This may not be a miracle, 
but it can be explained only by a true reading of our Saviour’s word, which 
taught us that He appealed to the Christ that was born in us when we 
came fresh from the hands of our Creator; that it is the better, stronger, 
and more vital part of our nature, and when awakened gives us a joy no 
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words can describe. Such awakening calls for no learning, no culture, no 
burning of the midnight oil in vain study of what we cannot comprehend. 
He was with us in the beginning, He is with us now, He will be with us 
till the end of time. 

These thoughts, so long known to the Church that they have come to be 
commonplace, are treated with lofty contempt by the learned men, who 
find more in a little geological specimen than in all the hopes, sorrows, and 
afflictions of humanity. 


Eros: A novel, by Miss Laura Daintrey. (Belford, Clarke and Co.).— 
When Amélie Rives, now Mrs. Chanler, innocently let loose that modern 
rendering of Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts” known to the lascivious world of 
readers under the name of ‘‘ The Quick and the Dead,” she did a mischief 
she little dreamed of. This, not because the said profane work is of evil 
to the readers, but of the example she set the writers. Because this ex- 
traordinary mixture of passion and profanity had a tremendous sale, all 
the virgins of the pen have gone into the business. Fame and fortune 
wait on the p. p., and when the two p’s wait on effort dirt is of no con- 
sequence. It is a little strange that the Zolas of America should be of the 
feminine gender. 

“* And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 


And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 


In this case an assortment of tales. 

‘¢Eros” is erotic, and purports to be from the gifted pen of Laura. 
We much suspect that this feminine appellation covers a male hand. 
There are some men who think to write like women when they cease 
to write like gentlemen. If Laura be really a woman, she owes the 
grace and honor to her petticoats—we will wager a dollar. 

With all its objectionable features, ‘‘ Eros” is a strong book, and fascinat- 
ing to minds given to such fictions. If read in the original it would be ac- 
cepted without protest. There is a delicate indelicacy in the French lan- 
guage that lifts dirt into a sort of refinement which our vulgar tongue is not 
capable of. There is, as we have said, a lovely, innocent little love-story, 
which for dramatic effect has a dark, lurid background, mostly of sublimated 
filth, where two impossible monsters claw at each other in the most 
portentous and offensive manner. The coolest part of the book is its 
claim that it is a picture of New York social life. If this is to the slight- 
est degree true, our missionaries had better be recalled from Dahomey and 
turned in on Murray Hill. 

Talk of epigrammatic writing in Saltus. Here is the real glitter with the 
meaning in it. We open at random and take from one page that which 
abounds throughout the book. 


“* Happiness is like the wandering swallows: it will not remain in the heart 
the year round,” 
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‘‘ He attracted these with a natural magnetism: when all men are egotists 
they find a sympathetic character a mutual luxury.” 

‘‘ He was hardly aware of her; but she became gradually absorbed by his 
unconscious influence; touched as distant shores are touched by the circles 
radiating from the water’s centre, when a stone flung in has sunk.” 

The poetic beauty of the work is as striking as its point and force. Take 
this as one example from a death-scene: 

‘‘A watch lay on the bureau: its tick stirred the silence with a fretting 
whisper. It rendered the loneliness of the single watcher in the sleeping 
house intense. The odor of roses and jasmine was on the still air of the high 
apartment: it struck the senses with a strange effect, like that of a sound with- 
in the silence.” 

But is this book a true presentation of American social life? Can it be 
true even of New York, our most foreign of all cities? Heaven help us if it 
even approaches a caricature! And yet why not? Have we not been labor- 
ing for nearly a century through our literature to bring about precisely this 
result? As colonies we breathed the air of Europe, and as colonies we yet 
continue. Our government, refusing to recognize the right of property 
in brain-work, holds us dependent on the land from which our ancestors 
originated. We are a commercial people, and no trader will purchase 
what he can steal—and of consequence we steal our literature. It is not 
healthy, either the thieving or the results of the theft. While Talmage 
and Company are splitting their pious throats over marble pulpits to velvet- 
cushioned pews, a more potent teacher of evil is winning souls to perdition. 
~ Take the drama for example. The stage is a fascinating instructor of 
manners and morals. This is written in a room that overlooks the New 
York Casino, which is claimed to be the most ‘‘tony ” place of amusement 
in the city. We look night after night upon the roof beautifully adorned 
with flowers and ferns, and we sleep to the soft strains of music that cease 
only at midnight. The writer, although an invalid, visited the place on a 
tour of inspection. He found below a common variety show under the 
name of comic opera. It was a French ideaof a lascivious exhibit of legs 
elaborated on English methods of vulgar buffonery. Wearied of the poor 
voices and worse dancing, we ascended the roof, to find a beer-garden. 
All around, thronging the place, were young men, bald-headed men, ma- 
trons, and innocent-looking girls. We thought of the poor old theological 
pulpit-pounders sweeping at the tide with their little brooms. 

If these same honest and earnest moralists of the United States would say 
to Congress, ‘‘Give us an international copyright and so arrest this evil 
foreign influence that is worse than Chinese immigration or foreign con- 
tract labor, or we will appeal to the polls,” the gates would be shut down 
and more done for our morals than all the preaching of our many pulpits. 

‘* Eros” is but one of many books that our mails carry almost free to 
the furthest teachers of our free land. If not atranslation from the French, 
as we suspect, it, like many others, is so built on French methods that it 
amounts to about thesame. It may be social New York—but it is social 
New York adapted from Paris. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE BARS. 
By Ernest DE LANCEY PIERSON, 


Author of ‘‘ A Slave of Circumstances, ” etc., ete. 


“It matters not whate’er betide so long 
As love remains.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
FREE ! 


THE doors of the prison clanged noisily. The echoes, reverberating along 
the stone corridors, aroused still others; anda rumbling noise like muttered 
thunder filled the vast building with mournful sounds. 

For a moment, Alice stood leaning against the rough stone walls that for a 
year past had been her only shelter. 

The broad glare of the morning sun blinded her. Accustomed as she 
was to be shut in on every side by gray walls, with only a patch of biue to 
remind her of heaven, she half hesitated before venturing out into the 
limitless expanse of light and air. 

The world that spread before her seemed so vast, so strange, that she 
paused, as on the brink of an abyss, and clung still to the gray rocks whose 

‘pitiful hospitality she had known these many months. 

As her quivering eyes grew accustomed to the light, she felt a childish de- 
light in searching the landscape, sweet with the blended odors of the bud- 
ding spring. 

The blossoming hedgerows, the snowy apple trees, the flight of a swallow 
across the corn, the red spire of a church beyond, she saw as in a dream, 
as if she had never looked upon such things before. 

The morning breeze, sweet with clover scent, blew lightly in her face, 
sott and amorous as a lover's kiss, and she drank deep draughts of the 
strong air that poured into her lungs like an atmospheric champagne. 

Her spirits expanded before the delightful spell that nature cast around 
her, and something of the old look of frozen grief faded from her eyes; and 
a light shone where for many months the tears of bitterness had gathered. 
The chill stone against which she was leaning recalled her from her dreams; 
and she looked up with a shudder at the frowning pile, that stood in the 
midst of that flowering landscape, a black blot against the pale blue sky. 

Why did she linger about that hateful place, where she had buried the 
hopes and ambitions of her youth ? 

What if they should come and take her back to that dismal cell, where 
she had cried herself to sleep as many, many nights in the hard little iron 
bed ? 

A cry from one of the upper windows startled her, and the strange fancy 
seized her that they were even now coming to drag her back to prison again. 

The few moments of freedom had given her new life. and made her fear- 
ful of losing her liberty, which she seemed to think was still endangered. 

Without knowing exactly the reason, she started running blindly down 
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the road, impelled by the wild idea that she was being’ pursued, and that 
she would be taken back. 

Stumbling and falling she ran on. A man who was ploughing in a field 
shouted to her, but she only redoubled her speed. 

She knew nothing of the country, because she had been brought there in 
a hideous black wagon, filled with fallen women; but instinctively she ran 
towards the woods where she could hide herself from her imaginary pur- 
suers. 

She had eaten nothing that day, and the excitement of being free after 
a year of sorrow had filled her brain with wild and chaotic thoughts, and 
started the phantom keeper on her track. 

At last the shelter of the friendly trees is reached, and panting and ex- 
hausted, she sinks at the foot of a giant oak where cool shadows like wel- 
coming arms reach out to invite rest and peace. 

Prison fare has reduced her strength and she is out of breath. Fora mo- 
ment she listens, with one hand pressed on her beating heart, for the 
sound of footsteps, but not hearing them she becomes more composed, and a 
grateful sigh escapes her as the soothing silence of the wouds brings rest to 
her tired spirits. 

She finds delight in every blade of grass, and the myriad insect life about 
her. Her eyes are refreshed after looking so many months at dull gray 
walls by the green leaves and restful vistas of the woods. 

She feels as if she could lie in the soft hollow for years and years, wan- 
dering in fancy down the forest aisles, breathing the strong odors of the 
pine, and the fresh sap of spring. 

Then her eyes fall on the sober brown holland dress she is wearing, and 
her face grows sad again and overcast. The matron at the prison gave her 
that this morning when she was discharged. How she hates the sight of 
it! 

It brings back the lonely cell; and the prison garden where no flowers 
would grow, where she took her daily walk; the sullen faces of the pris- 
oners, and the wretch who tried to kiss her one evening in the dining- 
room. 

She shudders, and covers her eyes with her fingers, as if to shut out the 
sight of that brutal face and those leering eyes. Everyone will be free to 
insult her now. Is she not a jail-bird with the prison taint upon her? 
What matter if she is guilty or not—the world’s judges have placed her 
already among the fallen. 

Alice turns again to look around her, but the woodland vistas have lost 
their charm. A snake lifts its bright eyes from the bushes. The pine 
needles burn her hands. A horrid spider is crawling over her arm. 

She rises wearily, and walks slowly in the direction of the town, guided 
by the spire, that, in the strong noon-day sun, looks like a blood-red finger 
pointing heavenward. 

As she draws near the first outlying houses, instinctively she pulls the 
straw hat down over her eyes, lest any one should see her face. Everyone 
must read her story in her eyes, and flee from her as from an unclean 
thing. 

She walks on like one in a desert, looking neither to right nor left. In her 
imagination everyone seems to shun, to avoid her. The groups that have 
gathered on the corner to discuss the coming election open to let her 
through. They are whispering about her—she knows it. Mothers are 
pointing her out to their daughters as a thing of evil who is expiating a sin 
—a leper with the prison taint whom all honest women should shun. 
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It is that dress—that hateful dress, that marks her for a criminal. Oh, 
if she could only tear it off, and with it the shame, the disgrace she feels! 

At last the busy part of the town is passed, and Alice turns into a quiet 
side street with a feeling of relief, of rest from being stared at. 

At the door of a little shop that displays a jar of brandy balls and some 
fly-blown cakes she asks permission of the kind-faced woman in charge to 
rest awhile. 

A little stool is offered to her, and partly to pay for her hospitality. she 
buys a cake and a mug of milk, but she is too disturbed to eat or drink. 

‘You look tired, my dear” says the shopkeeper, bustling about. ‘I sup- 
pose you’ve walked all the ways in from the farm ?” looking at the dusty 
shoes. 

‘Yes, ma’am” replies Alice, trying to choke down some of the cake. 

‘* Well, it ain’t right for to be walkin’ far in the sun, weather like this. My 
man has often been took down by the heat, a-comin’ home clean gone in 
his head, singin’ and talkin’ foolish, and so dizzy as he has trouble to stan’ 
up. Is’pose ye don’t think o’ walkin’ back home again ?” 

‘Oh, no! I shall ride,” sipping her milk slowly. She is looking at a 
large-poster on the wall of the shop that displays a rude woodcut of a 
woman in party dress with a jewel-box in her hands. It is the old adver- 
tisement of a serial story in one of the flash weeklies. , 

‘The Delevan Diamonds,” murmurs Alice half to herself as she reads 
the name at the foot of the bill, and a sudden faintness comes over her. 
She studies the words over and over again. 

‘¢T never could get only two numbers of that there story about the dia- 
monds,” says the garrulous shopkeeper. ‘‘ And I was real anxious to find out 
what become of that young gal as took the jooles. Perhaps you can tell 
me, or maybe you never read it.” 

Alice shook her head sadly. 

“It was all took from life, I hear, every word of it. Ye see there was a 
great big party given by some swell people in New York, and Mrs. Delevan, 
as they called her in the book, she was going to wear the family diamonds 
for the first time. She sent a young woman she’d hired for a companion 
and known for a good many years to the jooler to get the case. The young 
gal brought it back, and Mrs. Delevan locks it upin her bureau. When 
the time comes to put ’em on, she opens the box and there’s nothin’ in it. 
So she ups and has the gal arrested.” 

‘* And was there no one else suspected ?” asks Alice faintly. 

‘*Some seemed to think that her sister, who was a headstrong gal, was a 
complice; but as the other didn’t make no defence, and just as good as 
admitted she took the jooles, why they give hera year. But gracious! I 
can’t tell you the story near like it was in the paper. Just hold ona minute,” 
rummaging in an unseen drawer, ‘‘T’ll find them two numbers. I’d justlike 
to know what become of the one who got sent up. It’s kind o’ hard ona 
young gal to get pulled up so short in life. Just wait a minute! I think 
the papers is in the setting room,” bustling toward the door. 

‘Never mind,” said Alice, detaining her, ‘‘ you are very kind, but I am 
afraid this—this story would only sadden me.” 

She asked the way to the depot mechanically. In another moment she 
felt that she would have fainted, the room seemed whirling around so. 

The woman looked at the girl’s white face in vague wonder as she gave 
the necessary directions. ‘‘If you ever get to town again, comeand see me,” 
were her parting words as she returned to her brandy-balls and fly-blown 
cakes; and Alice promised. 
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On the way to the depot, she stopped into alittle dry-goods store and 
urchased a linen travelling cloak that would hide her dress, and a neat 
ittle black straw hat, and hurried away before the shopkeeper had any 

chance to ask her embarrassing questions. 

She brought a ticket for Ardenfield, the little town on the Hudson where 
she had lived so happily only a few months ago, but it was with no feeling 
of joy that she got into the train that was te bear her to her destin- 
ation. 

How different was this home-coming from that day she returned from 
school, a free-hearted, careless girl, with all the promise of a joyous life 
before her! Then her father was at the gate to meet her, and Nellie. Her 
thoughts seem to stumble over her sister’s name. 

She looked out on the rolling country, and a sigh that was almost a 
moan broke from her lips. 

There had been no one to meet her at the prison, not asoul. Had they 
all cast her off, believing in her guilt? Must she pass out of sight of all she 
had known and loved, and be a criminal forever in their sight ? 

Surely God in his infinite mercy would look down on her in pity. The 
Searcher of all things would see there was no sin upon her soul. 

Alice at length fell into a troubled sleep, filled with chaotic dreams, in 
which she found herself always fleeing from the law, hunted night and day, 
knowing neither rest nor refuge ; and before her hovered and danced the 
beautiful face of her sister Nellie, wearing always a mocking smile. 

The voice of the conductor calling out Ardenfield aroused her. The 
evening was gathering in as she found herself on the old familiar road she 
had traversed so often. Asa child, as a girl, as, a woman, and now— 
and now as a discharged criminal. 

The sun, red as blood, was poising for a moment in the crest of one of 
the western hills, before it plunged into the violet sea of evening. To 
Alice it seemed like a gate-way to the infernal regions, the portals of the 
halls of fire. .A moment, and the clouds enfolded the dazzling disk in rosy 
folds fringed with gold, and dusk filled the air with floating shadows, cover- 
ing everything with cobwebs of darkness. 

How would they receive her? she kept asking herself as she plodded on 
through the dust. Her heart sank as she turned in the gate-way, and 
walked up to the house. The trim garden was in disorder, and rank with 
weeds. The fence in places was broken down, and a pile of rubbish had 
been piled up in front of the porch. 

An icy hand seemed clutching at her heart, as she tremulously knocked 
on the door. 

There was no light in any of the windows, but perhaps her father was 
away, perhaps he had gone to the prison to meet her. Yes, that must be 
it. He had gone to the prison to meet her. 

Finding she could get no answer at the front door, she tried the back. 
At last after hammering some time, the door was unlocked carefully, and a 
woman appeared, shading a candle with one hand. Alice looked. at her 
= but failed to recognize the hard, sharp face that was thrust into 

ers. 

‘*Did ye come to look at the house ?” asked the woman gruffly, think- 
ing it was a suspicious hour to examine the premises. 

**T came to see if Mr. Valton was at home,” said Alice feebly. ‘‘ Does 
he live here 7?” 

‘‘He did,” said the woman, ‘‘ but he ain’t at home.” 

‘Has he gone on a journey ?” 
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‘““A long one,” with a chuckle, ‘‘so long he won’t never come back. 
He’s dead.” 

Dead! Dead! The father who had carried her in his arms, who had 

ne about in shabby clothes that she and Nellie might be well dressed. 
Dead! This father who had been all that was good and kind to his chil- 
dren, who had lived only in their love, whose first thought in life had been 
that he might make them happier. And now he was dead. 

‘* They say he died of a broken heart,” said the woman, a little awed at 
the sight of the girl’s dead, white face and quivering lips. 

‘*A broken heart!” Alice echoed, leaning faintly against the railing. 
‘¢°*Twas nothin’ else. He was a proud man, for all bein’ so poor, and he 
never could get over seein’ his oldest daughter took away to prison. <A 
white faced hussy ! I hopes she’ll rot in jail, that I do,” with vehemence. 
‘* Was you a relation of Mr. Valton ?” taking another look at the shrinking 
girl. 
‘*Yes; a relation.” 

The woman saw she was grief-stricken, and wanted to be sympathetic. 

‘I'd ask you in, Miss; only everything is upset through gettin’ the furni- 
ture ready to take away to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Thank you! I—I cannot stop.” 

‘* Well, good night.” 

She held the light up so that the girl could see her way down the steps, 
and shaking her head mysteriously, disappeared in the house again. 

‘* My father dead ! dead!” Alice whispered as she turned away. ‘‘ And I 
killed him—I killed him,” she kept repeating over and over to herself. 
She hardly recognized the sound of her own voice. It was as if some one 
was whispering the words hoarsely in her ear. She groped her way to one 
of the rustic benches in the garden to rest a moment. Her heart seemed 
consuming her, and she breathed with difficulty. If she could have wept, 
she might have felt better, but her eyes were dull and hard, as she sat there 
shivering miserably, and moaning softly to herself. 

As she crouched there it seemed as if that old familiar garden became 
alive with horrid shadows. The stunted apple boughs writhed before her 
~~ _ hideous snakes, and burning eyes shone from dark bushes along 
the wall. 

Satyr shapes seemed to gather about her, she could not shut out the 
sight, and leering faces peered from the trees and shrubbery. ‘‘ You killed 
ry !” they muttered, ‘‘ you killed him!” pointing at her with long fingers 
of flame. 

They seemed pressing more closely around her, reaching out to seize her. 
At last, with a cry, she broke away and fled into the road, where she stood 
for some moments looking vaguely around, not knowing which way to turn. 

‘*O God!” she sobbed; ‘‘ have mercy—have mercy!” 

And, as if in answer to her prayer, the distant rumble of thunder was 
heard, and a warm rain-drop fell on her uplifted hands. 


CHAPTER II. ! 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


~JoHN GARTHWAITE sat huddled up by the shabby little table, his hands 
trembling as the pen scratched its way over the paper. He was a long; 
bony man, with an abnormally large head, covered with thick, gray curls. 
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Cartoonists would have found him an excellent subject for caricature, with 
his long, aquiline nose, beetling brow, and scraggy, silver-gray beard. Not 
a handsome man by any means, and yet the rugged strength of his face 
was not without a certain charm, and his black eyes were full of intellectual 
fire and nervous energy. He was not interested in what he was writing, 
for every few moments he would pause with a sigh, and look drearily 
towards the fire, where some green logs were smoking dismally. 

At last, when the nib of his pen caught in the paper, he threw it down 
angrily, and picking up the sheet of manuscript, tore it up, and threw the 
pieces in the grate. As he stood there, leaning on the mantelpiece, his 
eyes wandered involuntarily about the miserable little study, as if he were 
taking a mental inventorv of the dingy furniture. How he hated it all! 
Every patch, and stitch, and ink stain on the table-cloth, he knew as well as 
the face of anenemy. The hard little horse-hair sofa, the case of musty 
books, and the file of old newspapers; the wax flowers on the mantelpiece, 
and the seedy rag-carpet beneath his feet; the whatnot with its burden 
of sea-shells painted with horrible marine views, and a basket of alum-work 
that the house-keeper had made at boarding-school—how familiar, and 
how hated these sights were to him. 

The contemplation of the shabby room seemed to remind him of some- 
thing. He took up the lamp and went out into the damp little hall where 
a candle was burning slowly on the hat-rack. 

For some moments he stood listening, and then slowly ascended the 
stairs to the second story. Here he opened a door and walked into a large 
room. An attempt had been made here at elegance, but the heavy furni- 
ture was ponderous and ugly. The lack of little things, in the way of orna- 
ments and bric-a-brac, showed that no woman had a hand in the furnishing, 
and even the lace curtains hung as stiff as if cut out of tin. 

He laid his lamp down on the toilet-table among a varied collection of 
bottles in puffed satin apparel, and leaning his long face on a transparent 
hand seemed to pass away into a trance. , 

But he was not asleep, nor in a comatose state. His eyes wandered here 
and there, brightened and grew dull, as thoughts painful and pleasant 
came and went. 

Just in the centre of that bunch of roses on the carpet, she had kissed him 
good-bye that day she went to visit her sister in the city. On that little, 
spindle-legged chair she had placed her foot, while he buttoned her dainty 
little shoes, and she had rated him about his slowness, and vowed he was 
too old and rheumatic to stoop over, and that he must soon be getting her 
a maid. 

How many little scenes came back to him as he sat there; but while a 
smile came now and then, it quickly passed away, and the old sorrow stayed. 
At last his eyes wandered to the mantel-piece, where an ugly marble clock 
and two alabaster vases stood stiffly. But he was looking at the photograph 
of a woman that smiled down at him from a little gilt easel. 

He took it down, and held it close where the light of the lamp would fall 
on the face. The hard look in his eyes melted before the gentle sweetness 
in those other eyes. He studied every line of the fair young face slowly: 
from the soft curls that clung about the broad, white forehead, to the bunch 
of flowers that nestled in the lace at her bosom. What wooing eyes were 
hers! What lips that seemed always pouting coquettishly fora kiss! How 
sweet, how lovely she looked with her soft, round arms, and fair young 
bosom just rounding into womanly perfection ! 

‘* And I thought she could be happy here,” murmured John Garthwaite 
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sadly, as his eyes wandered about the room again. ‘‘ Happy here!” as a 
tear _ on the beautiful face, and half hid the tempting, treacherous 
mouth. 

With a parting look around the room again, he took up his lamp and went 
out, locking the door carefully behind him. The old, thoughtful frown 
returned to his forehead, as he made his way slowly down the steep stairs 
that were covered with a sticky oil-cloth; a perpetual menace to unwary 
feet. 

Garthwaite was surprised to find when he reached his dingy little study 
again, that he still held the photograph in his hand. He hastened to stick 
it out of sight, in the drawer of his desk, under a pile of old proofs and news- 
paper clippings. Then he walked over to the window, and looked out on 
the ragged little garden with its scrubby pines, and the path lined with 
oyster shells that shone in the darkness like two rows of teeth. 

The wind had veered around, and blew with fitful gusts about the case- 
ments, whining like a beggar to get in, and swept through the currant 
bushes with rustling noises, accompanied by the crackling of dead twigs. 

Soon even the gleaming shells were swallowed up in the gathering gloom 
and the storm broke in fury, the rain drops falling like bullets against the 
window. 

The sight of the storm had called up some unpleasant memory in John 
Garthwaite’s mind, for he turned away from the sight of the storm, and 
began to pace nervously up and down the room, looking neither to the left 
nor the right. 

‘There is a time in every man’s life when he makes a fool of himself. 
My time had just come. 1 was going to be so happy. Poor fool! to think 
that anyone could be happy in this hateful place. It was like a mole 
mating with a butterfly and dragging her down in the ground with him to 
live.” 

He broke out with a laugh that was full of bitterness, and twisted his 
long fingers together as he walked up and down. ‘‘ Poor fool!” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ poor fool!” Suddenly he paused in the middle of the floor, and 
listened intently. Was that the echo of his voice he heard above the lash- 
ing of the rain against the sides of the house? Again it sounded from the 
darkness. There was no mistaking now. It was a woman’s cry for help. 
He ran into the hall shading the lamp with his hand, and threw the front 
door open wide. 

A rain-drenched figure fell at his feet. A wan, white face and two 
staring eyes were lifted towards him. ‘‘ Alice—Alice Valton!” he stam- 
mered, falling back. 

‘*Yes, Alice Valton !” shivering in her wet clothes. 

He half supported, half carried the shrinking little figure into the warm 
study, and drew a ragged arm-chair up close to the grate. She fell into it 
heavily, as if she had been dropped there, and closed her eyes for a few 
minutes as though to rest them. He watched her curiously, opening and 
shutting his fingers in that nervous way he had when in deep thought. 

‘*TJ—I knew you would not turn me away, John,” she said, turning 
towards him with a grateful look in her tired eyes. 

‘*Turn you away child? How you talk! I would as soon think of turn- 
ing away my own sister. Why did you not let me know the day you were 
to leave—to leave that place. I would have been there to meet you. I 
had made arrangements to go; but I thought it was next week.” 

‘“‘T did not expect to be free myself, so soon,” she said. ‘‘ No, not till 
next month ;” then covering her face with her hands, she wept bitterly. 
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Oh, I wish—I wish it had been for life instead of a year! What use is 
freedom to me now that papa is dead—dead!” she sobbed. 

He let her cry, knowing that it would ease her spirits; running his 
fingers nervously through his gray curls, as he watched her pitiful grief 
that he knew no way to console. At last he laid his hand softly on her 
shoulder. 

‘* Alice,” he said kindly. ‘‘I know how you have suffered, and how 
dark and hopeless everything seems to you now. But God knows there 
is no stain upon your soul. He knows, and I know, that you have borne 
in silence the burden of another’s sin.” 

She turned and faced him slowly. 

‘*How did you learn that I was innocent?” she asked, looking at him 
with grave wonder in her eyes. 

‘‘Was it—was it ?” but the rest of the sentence died on her lips. 

‘JI forgot, of course you could not know,” he stammered, wiping his 
eyes. ‘‘ Alice, your sister Nellie has gone away. I can find no traces of 
her anywhere.” 

‘*Gone away—gone away?” 

‘* Yes, a month—a month after that terrible occurrence,” he added 
brokenly, turning away his face. ‘‘It was just such a night as this. I 
had finished my work on the paper, and had stayed a little late buying a 
few necessaries for Sunday. I came here. She had fled a few hours 
before through the storm, leaving only a short note of farewell.” He spoke 
with difficulty, and laid one hand on his heart instinctively, as if it pained 
him. ‘‘I have been looking for her ever since in the city, but have heard 
nothing—not a trace.” He walked away to the window to conceal his 
emotion, and stood with his back to her looking out on the murky night. 
She watched him with pitying eyes, feeling that even her own sorrow was 
small compared to his. 

“John,” she said softly, in a few minutes. 

‘Well, Alice.” 

“*Did she go away alone ?” 

‘*No,” he said, turning, while his eyes flashed with fire. ‘‘God pity 
her! It was not alone. Someone saw them together on the train. It was 
not her fault. She was only a child, and his devilish face fascinated her, 
poor girl. He seemed a hero in her poor foolish eyes, with his fine ways, 
and handsome clothes. I know it was he who led her into crime, and then 
dragged her away from her home and her friends. Oh, Nellie! Nellie!” 
hiding his face. 

Alice was looking dreamily at the smoking fire; for a moment an expres- 
sion of sternness deepened the lines about her mouth. 

‘¢ And on us who have done no wrong the burden falls,” she said in a 
low voice, as if speaking to herself. ‘‘ Weare left to suffer while they enjoy 
themselves. John Garthwaite, I am sometimes tempted to believe that 
there is no God, or why would He let the guilty triumph over the innocent?” 

‘*She was so young—so young !” he murmured feebly. Refusing in his 
blind way to see that she had done very wrong. Alice did not seem to 
hear him, but continued in the same hard voice as before. 

‘For a year I have borne the shame of a prison life. Were I to live for 
a century I could not wash away the stain. It has made mea leper in 
the eyes of society, and the lowest now can point their fingers at me in 
scorn and say: ‘Beware of her! The prison stain is upon her! She is a 
jail-bird!’ Think what I have to face in the dreary years tocome. Can 
you not see how I felt no joy when they threw the prison doors open and 
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said: ‘ You are free!—go’? Free for what? To come back into the world 
for fresh humiliations and insults. Better have stayed where I was. At 
least there was no one there whose scorn and contempt I feared.” 

*She bowed her head on her breast, and the tears rolled slowly down 
her cheek. 

For some moments neither said a word. When John Garthwaite lifted his 
head his pale face was more composed, and his eyes had lost some of their 
nervous restless fire. In that minute he had been praying; fighting the 
evil part of his nature that had risen in revolt against his faith in God. 

‘* Alice,” he said slowly, ‘‘ you have suffered bitterly for no fault of your 
own, but some day you will reap the reward of the sacrifice. You are 
young, too young to sit down supinely and give up the struggle.” 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

‘* You want to be kind, John, and God knows what a little sympathy is 
to a miserable, friendless girl in my condition. But I feel as if I had lost 
all that was worth living for. Even if I might be able to hide myself away 
in some remote corner, and wait until death freed me, I should always be 
tormented with the fear that someone would find me out and drag me into 
the light again.” 

‘** You speak this way now,” soothingly, ‘‘ because the grief is fresh upon 
you. In time you will regard things ina much happier light. A little 
— Alice—just a little while—and you will have passed through the 

” 


‘But, my father! I have lost him !” thinking with terror of the lonely 
house, and the strange shadows in the garden. 

‘* Your burden is a heavy one, and so is mine. But it is heroic to suffer 
in silence. Nothing can be gained by complaining. Some day let us hope 
the clouds will lift.” 

He looked thoughtfully into the fire again and sighed. 

‘Tell me,” he added, after some moments’ silence, ‘‘ why did you sacri- 
fice yourself for Nellie’s sake? Time has shown us,” sadly, ‘‘ how un- 
worthy she was of love or honor.” 

‘‘What could I do?” speaking as if the subject gave her pain. ‘‘I 
promised mother when she died that I would look after Nellie. She was 
always a little wild, but I never thought her really bad. I tried to do my 
duty by her, to be with her as much as possible; but it seems I worked in 
vain. We were so different that no one would ever have taken us for 
sisters, in appearance, or tastes, or manners. She was the pet of the house 
as a little girl. Every one spoilt her. I suppose I did my share. When 
she married you, we were so glad. Now I thought there would be an end 
to worry. As your wife, she would settle down, and be honest and good, 
for she was kind-hearted before—before she met him.” 

Alice stopped to wipe away a tear that was rolling slowly down her eheek. 

‘‘T had heard of her being infatuated with someone while at boarding- 
school. But I thought it was only a foolish girl fancy that would end with 
marriage.” 

‘*T believe,” he interrupted, ‘‘ this was the man she ran away with. He 
went to Europe for some reason, perhaps to escape the law. When she 
returned from school and--and made that unfortunate marriage, the two 
lost sight of each other for a time,—a short time only. But they had not 
forgotten, it seems. He found her out, and they planned together to run 
away. It was his scheme, no doubt, to steal the diamonds.” 

‘* Nellie had seen the jewels. In an unfortunate moment I showed them 
to her; and I remember she put the necklace on, and stood before the glass 
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admiring the lustre of the stones. She said any woman might be happ 
with such a set of diamonds. You know how fond of jewelry and rss | 
he always was. I think she must have told this—this man about the 
jewels, and he had suggested and planned the theft. I don’t believe it 
was their intention for the blame to fall on me. I cannot think she could 
have stooped to that ; but when the suspicion pointed to me she was so 
much under his control that she held her peace. For some reason or other 
Mrs. Comstock did not wear the jewels on the night of the party. There was 
something the matter with the clasp, I know, for I helped her to dress. In 
the excitement, she went down to receive her guests, leaving the ease on the 
top of the bureau. I did not remember it myself until the middle of the 
evening. Knowing there were so many people in the house, I rushed back 
to the boudoir to hide it away. The case was there, but when I opened 
it I found to my horror that the jewels were gone. I was turning away, 
sick at heart, when a sound startled me. The mirror before me showed the 
reflection of a woman crawling softly downstairs, clutching something to 
her breast. It was Nellie.” Alice paused and closed her eyes for a 
moment, as if her words had conjured up an unpleasant sight. ‘‘I have 
never known until this day how I found my way downstairs again. I was 
conscious of nothing, except that my sister, little Nellie, was a thief. 
People must have noticed how strange I looked, for I remember they 
whispered a great deal together, and looked at me curiously. My confusion 
and strange behavior at the time helped to fasten the crime on me in the 
end. For some reason, I did not get a chance to see Mrs. Comstock until 
most of the guests were ready to leave. I was just going to speak of the 
loss, when I saw a little black-eyed man step up to her quickly, and whisper 
something in her ear. She turned deadly pale. In a moment every one 
present knew that the diamonds had been stolen, and there was great 
whispering here and there. The little man was a private detective, who 
had been employed for the evening. He testified that he had seen me 
coming out of the boudoir, and that I seemed to be laboring under a 
nervous excitement and stole downstairs softly. Others of the guests 
stated that they had observed my confusion ; one man had ‘seen me leave 
the drawing-room in a peculiar manner that seemed suspicious. He was a 
friend of the Comstocks, whose attentions I had repulsed. You know the 
rest. Every suspicion seemed directed to me. I made no defence. Nellie 
would not speak. I thought of your unselfish love for her, and I could 
not break your heart.” 

‘* Ah! it was noble of you,” he murmured, laying his hand on her arm. 
‘*She was not worth the sacrifice.” 

The long story had tired Alice. She looked very pale and worn in the 
blue light of the smoky logs. 

P _ Nellie ever speak of me after—after I went away?” she asked 
inally. 

‘* She acted very strangely, and I half suspected, from the first, that she 
had something to do with the theft. That man must have been always at 
her elbow, directing her steps, urging her to be firm and not give in. I 
know she used to cry a great deal. It must have been when she thought 
of your sufferings, and wanted to speak, but he would not let her.” 

“*T cannot understand how she found so many opportunities to meet 
this man,” said Alice, wearily. 

‘* Ah! in a case like this there is never any trouble in arranging rendez- 
vous. The devil aids his own,” witha sad smile. ‘‘I was away all day in 
the city. She could have met him often, I remember some evenings 
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when I came home earlier from the paper, passing a young man on the 
road, a handsome, dare-devil looking fellow, and I have no doubt he is the 
eause of poor Nellie’s downfall.” 

‘¢Ah! she is lost—lost!” murmured Alice, looking dreamily in the fire. 
‘¢We can do nothing to hold her back now, John. We shall never see her 

in. ” 

‘Don’t say that,” with an effort to be cheerful. ‘‘ Perhaps, when she 
has found out her sad mistake, she will come back to her real friends. 
Anyway, Alice, remember this, if you have lost a sister, you have gained a 
brother. We have suffered together through her sin, we will fight together 
to regain our lost estate.” But his eyes spoke dumbly that he expected little 
from the future. 

‘‘Can I go back?” she said mournfully. ‘‘ Can I regain the youth I left 
behind the bars? Can you find again the faith you lost, the love that is 
dead ?” 

‘‘ Never mind me,” he said, with a forced gayety. ‘‘I am used to hard 
knocks, and they say a man’s heart is only softened by being battered. 
We must dispose of your case first.” 

“‘T am afraid you will find me a hard burden to dispose of,” sadly. 
‘‘No one wants a woman who has spent a year in prison.” 

“‘Don’t be so sure of that. I have a plan already laid out for you. 
Knowing that I should see you very soon, I took the liberty of arranging a 
portion of your future. You are not angry that I acted before consulting 

ou ?” 
a Dear friend, as if it were possible,” looking at him with grateful eyes. 
‘¢ Whatever you have done I am sure was for the best.” wo 

‘What I had to tell you was this.” he said, walking up ani) down the 
room rapidly. ‘‘I wrote to a college friend of mine—thé“Réctor of St. 
Stephen in the city—some time ago, asking him to find a position as com: 
panion for a young lady of refinement, and this morning came a letter back 
telling me that he had found just the thing. One of his parishioners, a 
widow, has gone down to her cottage on the seashore, and wants the 
services of a young lady who can sing and make herself generally agree- 
able. The position is easy, the salary good, and you will have enough 
money from the sale of the house at Ardenfield to buy you a handsome 
outfit. Talk about giving up the fight! Absurd! Why, in a month you'll 
forget all about your rash words, and come home in the fall in love with 
life, if not with some one else. Come, what do you say to my plan? Is it 
not a good one?” turning a smiling face towards her, happy in the prospect 
that he would make her happy. 

‘* But,” stammered Alice, carried away by the hopes he suggested, ‘‘ is 
it right to come into another home under false pretences? And then my 
name is known.” 

‘‘Ah! that’s easy enough to remedy ; names are plentiful enough, and 
who is to know the difference? The Comstocks are in Europe and may 
never return. Come, now, no objections. You are in my hands, and I have 
decided that you shall go.” 

She held out her hands to him with tears in her eyes. 

‘¢ John Garthwaite, it is almost worth while to suffer, just to discover 
who are our true friends. I knewI should not appeal to dull ears when I 
came to you in my despair.” 

‘*Hum !” said Garthwaite, clearing his throat, and twisting his finger in 
his collar. ‘‘ It would be a pretty how-de-c« if i turned the cold shoulder 
on my old chum’s daughter. If you feel any obligation in the matter at 
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all, why you can pay me back by becoming your old cheerful self in. 
But there, I forgot all about your having on those wet clothes while I have 
been gabbling here. I will ask Mrs. Higgins to fix up your room. She is 
a very suspicious old party, and I must convince her that it is strictly proper 
to entertain you.” 

Alice smiled sadly. ‘‘ After what I have beer through, people could not 
believe me capable of creating a scandal.” 

He left the room, and his footsteps died away in the passage. Lulled by 
the warmth of the fire, she fell into a troubled doze, in which chaotic 
thoughts of the present and the past came and went before her eyes. 

It was a great comfort, a feeling of rest the thought gave her, that she 
had at least one friend whom she could rely on in her need. She had been 
prepared for anything ; her visit to the old home had steeled her heart to 
expect the worst. Her reception here had been so kindly that her heart 
melted, and a feeling of gratitude came over her. Poordear John Garth- 
waite ! his lot in life was no less hard to bear than hers; and he was 
content to struggle on, nursing his sorrow. She learnt a lesson from his 

atience, and the old desire to die passed away impalpably. She wanted to 
ive. Yes, the thought shaped itself irresistibly in her brain that she would 
meet Nellie again. When? Where? How? Her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by Garthwaite’s entrance. 

‘*Caught you napping, eh?” looking at her sleepy eyes. ‘‘ Well, your 
room’s ready whenever you want it. The housekeeper is next to you; and 
if you should want anything, just rap on the wall.” 

‘¢T think I will go now,” said Alice, rising wearily from her chair. ‘It 
has been a long day for me. I am worn out.” 

‘*T can madily believe that, and you will be better for a good night’s 
rest. Don’t brood over what is past! We are going to turn over a new 
pase, each of us. Let us see who shows the bravest front to the foe, you or 

. Nomore talk of death, Alice. Any coward can die, but it takesa hero 
sometimes to live.” 

‘¢You don’t know how much encouraged I feel since I came here,” she 
said, following him into the passage. ‘‘I was desperate when I reached 
your door. If you had turned me away, I don’t know what might have 
happened,” with a shudder. 

‘Well, well, we won’t think of what might have happened. A year from 
now you will be like the cheerful little woman I used to know of old. 
Good-night !” and he opened the door and gave her the light. 

‘But you, John! You!” she said timidly. ‘‘ Will a year heal all your 
wounds? Can you forget so soon ?” 

‘* Don’t speak of her. I hate her! I hate her!” 

But there was an expression in his eyes that belied his words as he turned 
away, and she saw it and knew the truth. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMSTOCK DIAMONDS. 


! snivelling ! I believe you only do it to 
provoke me,” dashing the newspaper down he was reading, and scowlin 
at the white-faced woman by the fire. : ' 

‘* —I was thinking about something that happened last year at Arden- 
field,” said Nellie, wiping her eyes. 
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Well, don’t think atall. Look ahead. Don't look back. Mercy! If I 
were to lodk up my back numbers, I could find causes enough to bellow for 
amonth. Women have no right to cry anyway—makes a perfect fright of 
’em ; and what good isa woman after her beauty’s gone?” rustling his paper 
irritably. She wiped her eyes, and tried to look more cheerful, and then 
went over and. laid her hand tremulously on his shoulder. 

‘¢7—I won't cry any more if it worries you so, George. You know I 
want to please you, for you are the only friend I have now in the world,” 
with a sad intonation in her voice. She stroked his hair slowly, until he 
began to shake his head impatiently. 

** You are sucha baby, ” he said, rattling his paper. ‘‘ Why can’t you take 
things as they come, and enjoy life as I do? I believe you are still mourn- 
ing for that idiot you gave the slip to. Why don’t you go back to him, if 
you regret what you’ve done? He’d welcome ye back quick enough, I dare 
say.” He liked to worry her, to see her kneeling at his feet, an abject beg- 
gar for his love. 

‘* How cruel you are, George! You know I am always happy when you 
are kind to me, but lately—” 

‘‘ Well, what about lately?” turning and staring the poor child out of 
countenance. ‘‘ Has that rascally landlady been filling your head with silly 
stories? Come, out with it!” 

pS oe think you care for meas you did,” tremulously. ‘‘ You are not 
as kind.” 

‘* What do you want me to do—sit all day with my arms around you, and 
have somebody feed me with a spoon? Or wander about in the moonlight 
until we both got the pneumonia? That’s all very well fora few weeks 
in the honeymoon, but a man can’t be always living on love and gurgling 
sentiment.” 

She looked at the fire, and sighed. Was this the man who had vowed 
such eternal fidelity only a few months before? Was this the idol of her girl- 
ish dreams, whom she had plotted, and schemed, and sinned for? 

How changed he was since they had come to New York and taken the din- 
gy, dirty room in a Twelfth Street lodging-house. He wasstill as fastidious 
in his dress as of old, but of late he left her alone a great deal, on the 
plea of business, and came home after midnight reeking of liquor and stale 
tobacco. Sometimes he brought a flashy-looking friend with him ; and 
long into the morning, when she was trying to sleep, she heard their noisy 
laughter, and the clink of glasses. 

Harding noticed how grave her face had become with these thoughts, 
and flung his paper impatiently away. After helping himself to a small 
glass of brandy from the bottle at his elbow, he went over to Nellie and 
took both her hands in his. 

‘* Come, this won't do, little woman, ” he said cheeerily. ‘‘ I can’t bear to 
see you unhappy. Why, we have all life before us. We will go to Europe, 
and find out some pretty watering-place, where there is a little villa with a 
garden, and live just like a pair of turtle-doves. And you shall row me 
out on the lake, and we will see the moon rise together, and go home like 
two child lovers hand in hand. ” 

Nellie laid her curly head trustfully on his breast, and closed her eyes, as 
if to dream of this happy time that was to come in the future. As for 
Harding, he made a grimace over her shoulder, and looked out of the win- 
dow on the dirty street. He was thinking what a mistake he had made in 
encumbering himself with the care of a woman who impeded his move- 
ments, and who did not have the dash to be useful ; stillin time she might— 
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A knock at the door roused them both from their thoughts, and bad. 
Harding resumed his paper, while Nellie fingered nervously the pages of an 
old magazine. 

The landlady, portly, fiery-faced, and smelling strongly of gin, bounced 
into the room at the first ‘‘ Come in,” and stood regarding the pair aggres- 
sively, with arms akimbo. 

Then as her eyes fell on the bottle on the table, she looked at it thought- 
fally and sniffed. 

‘* Brandy, eh! Ye'can drink brandy, but ye can’t pay a poor lone widder 
her lawful rent. I’d be ashamed to be a swallerin’ luxuries under a roof 
that ain’t paid for, that I would. ” 

‘My dear Mrs. Grubbins, what is it you want?” asked Harding, mildly 
looking at the virago over the top of his newspaper. 

‘*What do I want? What doI want?” almost screamed the landlady, 
whose face was now assuming an apoplectic hue. ‘‘ Just hear the man! 
What doI want? I want my money for the rent of these here rooms, which 
is due for six weeks. That’s what I want. What with the cannon-ball 
tosser in the fourth back, as skipped away with a circus-rider yesterday, 
owing me for a month, and the Advance Gent elopin’ with the bearded 
lady, leavin’ a portmanty full o’ red whiskers, instead o’ nineteen dollars, 
and now you owin’ thirty, why, I don’t know where the landlord’s goin’ 
to get his money ;” and she sank creaking into a chair, while a maudlin tear 
rolled down her flabby cheeks. 

‘‘But I never said I wouldn’t pay you,” said Harding, soothingly. 

** You never said you wouldn’t, but that ain’t no money in my pocket. 
I can’t pay the rent with your promises. I want money! money! money! 
That’s what I want!” her voice rising to a shrill screech. 

‘Let me offer you a little refreshment before we talk business,” he re- 
sumed, with that courtesy of manner and affected gallantry which had 
first facinated poor Nellie. 

He poured her out a stiff glass of the brandy, and Mrs. Grubbins drained 
it raw with a sigh of satisfaction. 

‘* Well now, that did me a power of good,” rubbing her lips together 
slowly. ‘‘I finds a sip o’ liquor now and then—very beneficial for the 
heart-disease,” laying one hand with a comic gesture on her mountainous 
bosom, and rolling her eyes up to the ceiling. 

Harding came near bursting into a laugh at the sight, but he restrained 
himself with an effort and said : 

‘*Now to business, Mrs. Grubbins, as you say. We owe you for six 
weeks’ rent. You need not be alarmed in the least for your money. I was 
just telling my wife that I should settle up our accounts to-morrow morn- 
ing, as soon as I could get a check cashed.” Nellie looked at him in 
wonder, after uttering this lie, but he frowned at her, and she turned away 
her head. ‘‘I may as well give you notice now, Mrs. Grubbins, that we 
shall vacate these rooms in a month, as we intend to spend the summer at 
one of the French watering-places.” 


The landlady, under the influence of the brandy and Harding's glib- 
tongued promises, brightened materially. ‘‘ I knowed from the start,” she 
said, smoothing out her dress with a pudgy hand, ‘‘ that you was a puffec’ 
gentleman. Perhaps I was a little hasty in speakin’ as I did, but then you 
know them fakirs that puts up here is such werry bad pay that—” 

‘‘Oh, don’t apologize !” said Harding, with a gracious wave of the hand. 
‘* Of course, business is business, and you have to look out for your rights. 
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Let me offer you another glass. Oh, I insist!” as Mrs. Grubbins shook her 
head feebly. ‘‘ It will do your heart good,” choking with laughter. 

‘Oh, you have such persuasive ways, sir,” gurgled the landlady. ‘‘ Well, 
here’s your werry good health, and your’s ma’am,” and the libation splut- 
tered down her throat like rain through a tin spout. 

Harding showed her courteously to the door, and then shook his fist 
after her when she had disappeared. 

‘¢*T could hardly keep from throttling the old she-dragon,” he said with 
an oath, as he paused in the centre of the room. ‘‘That’s the curse of 
being pinched for money. It puts you at the mercy of everybody, to be 
insulted. Well,” turning to Nellie, ‘‘we have come to the end of our 
tether. Something must be done, and at once.” 

Nellie looked up at him timidly, as if she had divined the thoughts that 
were running in his mind. 

“Yes,” he said, looking at her steadily, ‘‘ those diamonds must be sold. 
Enough time has elapsed, and the police have probably forgotten all about 
the affair. We cannot live in this misery any longer. I loathe this 
wretched room whenever I come into it. Think ! Nellie, we shall be rich— 
rich! No more twenty-five-cent dinners, but the best hotels. We will 
make up for all these months of abstinence from luxury. You shall dress 
as becomes you, Nellie, and you will have no time for tears in the life I 
intend you shall lead,” he went on enthusiastically. Then, as he noticed 
that her face did not light up, the old disagreeable expression came into 
his eyes again. 

‘* You do not seem cheered by the prospect,” he said gloomily. ‘‘ You 
put a damper on everything.” 

‘*T am happy if you are,” she said simply, and he was forced to be con- 
tented with the reply. 

‘¢Let me have the keys of your trunk. I will take the jewels out this 
afternoon. They ought to bring twenty thousand, if they bring a cent, for 
they cost forty. Ah, Nellie! once abroad we will pay up for all the months 
squandered in this beastly place.” 

He took the bunch of keys, and opened the little trunk in the closet, and, 
after some rummaging, laid a jewel-case on the table. 

‘*Lock the door, Nellie!” he said; and while she was doing it, he pulled 
_— the blinds, so that the prying neighbors opposite could not look into 
the room. 

The jewel-case being opened, displayed only a few simple little trinkets 
of Nellie’s, but the box had a false bottom. Harding pressed one of the 
gilt nails that studded the cover, and the unset diamonds, in a dazzling 
heap, lay before him. He looked at them with flashing eyes, and then 
took up a handful, and let them run slowly through his fingers into the 
box again in a glittering shower. 

‘*No more poverty! No more cheap dinners! No more dirty lodging- 
houses !” he cried exultantly. ‘* Weshall sail now for life on a golden tide, 
Nellie, dear.” 

But Nellie was not listening. She had the tray of the jewel-box in her 
lap, and was looking through the little heap of brooches and bangles that 
lay there. Here was a ring that had been given her by a chum at board- 
ing-school. That silver arrow was won at an archery meeting. This gold 
racket at lawn tennis. This—yes, this had been a birthday gift from 
Alice. Something like a tear splashed down on the silver filagree, work as 
she turned it over in her trembling fingers. 

‘“Come, Nellie! Come Nellie! Get out my coat!” cried Harding, 
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cheerily. She hurriedly put the tray away, and, wiping the tell-tale mois- 
ture from her eyes, hastened to do his bidding. 

While she was brushing his coat, her husband tied the diamonds up in 
his handkerchief, and knotted it tightly, finally fastening the package, 
by a steel chain, around his waist. 

‘“‘They’ll have trouble stealing that from me,” he said gayly, as he 
took off his smoking-jacket and put on his coat. ‘‘ To-night, Nellie, we 
shall dine at the Brunswick; so see that you look your prettiest when I come 
back. Wear that white frock—you know: the one I love to see you in; 
and I will bring some flowers home to help out.” 

She could not fail to catch some of his enthusiasm ; but after he had 

kissed her and gone away, some of the old, despondent thoughts came back 
to her, and the room seemed full of haunting shadows, and her brain 
teemed with miserable memories. Time had shown her that the god she 
had worshipped so blindly was of the commonest clay. The dreams of 
happiness her girlish imagination had formed fell short of realization. The 
Prince Charming, who had seemed at first an ideal lover, was already begin- 
ning to tire of her. She knew it in spite of the attempts he made, from 
time to time, to be kind. The chain galled him; he wanted to be free 
again. 
The sight of that little silver brooch in the jewel-case recalled Alice. 
Poor, dear Alice! where was she now? Stillin prison, suffering for her 
sake. Nellie reached out her hand for the bottle of brandy, and took a sip 
from the glass, then a swallow, then drained it. 

‘*T am looking like a ghost,” she said, turning towards the mirror. ‘It 
will bring back some of the color.” 

She often had recourse to stimulants, to keep her thoughts down. The 
bottle was always handy, and it was so easy to drown a disagreeable mem- 
ory in the fiery liquid. Just to reach out the hand, pour out a little, and 
flash ! it was gone. Ardenfield—John Garthwaite—Alice—all gone! The 

resent looked bright, and life again worth living. Even the room seemed 
ess dingy, and George—George was kind and loving. Oh, it was magical 
in its effect. It grew to be an intimate friend during the lonely days when 
she was left alone so much. 

‘No use of my thinking about Ardenfield,” murmured Nellie, reaching 
out again for the bottle. ‘‘I’m through with it forever. I’ve made my 
bed, and I must lie in it. They are nothing to me now—nothing. Our 
roads lie different ways. We must never meet again—never. If George is 
only true and good to me, I shan’t think a bit of what I’ve lost.” 

She had eaten nothing that morning, and the effect of the brandy was 
= Soon her head drooped on her breast. Nellie sank into a heavy 
sleep. 

George Harding was walking down the Bowery, swinging his cane jaunt- 
ily, and humming a comic-opera tune over and over to himself; for he was 
already spending in imagination the money he expected to get for the 
gems. He saw himself rolling along the Paris boulevards in an open 
barouche, with Nellie at his side, looking beautiful in the inspiration of a 
French modiste ; the admiration of every man who passed them by, the 
~~ of the laced and painted occupants of the cabriolets on their way to 
the Bois. 

Then they would dine at some little hotel at St. Cloud or St. Germain, 
and drive home in the evening through the Champs-Elysées, under the 
glancing leaves of the chestnut-trees, to a bijou flat overlooking the Lux- 
embourg gardens. 
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Harding was so carried away with his dreams, that he stepped into a 
jeweller’s to price a ring of cat’s-eyes and diamonds which he thought he 
should like to give to Nellie after he had sold his treasure. 

As he approached his destination he assumed a more dignified air. He 
was going to talk business, and must needs appear serious. 

A few doors from the Bowery, on Houston Street, is a building filled with 
dingy offices, where fortune-tellers, chiropodists, and men and women of 
more doubtful calling, pursue their vocations. 

On the third floor, in the back, the door bears a rusty brass plate in- 
scribed with the name ‘‘ A. Menzer ;” and it was here that George Harding 
rapped loudly with his cane. 

A bent old Jew, in a tattered dressing-gown, opened the door a few inches, 
and peered at him curiously. ‘‘Come in, my tear! I tought it vas an 
actor shentlemens mit a votch,” leading the way into a dirty back room, 
pe was crowded from floor to ceiling with boxes labelled in alpabetical 
order. 

The old man had a pair of jeweller’s scales in his hand, and had evi- 
coe been weighing some broken geld settings that encumbered the 
table. 

‘*You don’t remember me, do you, Menzer?” asked Harding, standing 
where the light from the dirty window would fall on his face. 

‘*Shust as if I could forget you, my tear! Haven’t I got your peautiful 
votch ust chain unt pin dot you left for safe-keeping mit your kint olt 
frient Menzer ?” 

he I’m glad you haven’t sold them, Menzer, because I want to buy every- 
thing.” 

rs dot so? Vell I tought you vould. Vy, it was only yeshterday a 
shentlemens come to me unt shay dot he vant to buy dot votch you left 
mit me, unt offered me tvice vot I pay you fer it; but I say, ‘No! I don’t do 
bishness dot vay.’ I say ‘ By unt by Mr. gy come along mit plenty 
of monish, unt he pay me tvice so much for dot votch, unt den say— 
‘‘ Here, my tear frient Menzer! Here my good frient denzer! Here vos 
fifty tollars for being so honest.” ’” 

‘Well, we'll see about that after a while,” said Harding, who was ina 
hurry to feel some money in his pocket. ‘I came here on business.” 

‘¢ Bishness? Dot’s right!” said the Jew, seating himself in a chair, and 
sorting over some loose gems in a box on the table near him. ‘‘ Vot kind 
of bishness vos dot ?” 

‘*T have with me about fifty of the finest unset diamonds you have seen 
for many a day. I am going to pull hard this time, Menzer,” with a gay 
laugh. ‘‘ Get out all the money in the shop, for you will need it if you 
expect to make a deal.” 

‘¢ So,” remarked the Jew, still sorting his jewels calmly, and not at all 
overpowered by the news. ‘‘ Let your olt frient Menzer look at dose beau- 
tiful diamants, my tear.” 

‘¢ You'll open your eyes, old man, You’ve never handled such a set in 
your life. They are Old Mine gems of the first water—been in the family 
for half a century.” 

He unclasped the chain from his waist, and laid the package on the table. 
Menzer displayed no interest whatever, but kept on sorting the stones in 
the box, as if his life depended on the task. 

When Harding cut the handkerchief open and displayed the sparkling 
heap, that sent out shafts of light, he turned around slowly in his ehair. 

‘* Now tell me, if you dare,” said the young man, ‘if you have ever 
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handled or seen any} such lotof diamonds. Be honest, now, you old ras- 
cal |!” gayly. 

Menzer took the stones up carefully and washed them in a glass of water 
on the mantel-piece to see if they were coated ; and then dried each one on 
the corner of his dressing-gown—a performance which Harding watched 
with undisguised impatience, longing to feel the fortune in his grasp. 

‘* Dese shtones must haf cost a great teal, my tear,” slowly drying the 
last one and laying it among the others on the handkerchief—“‘ a great 
teal of monish.” 

‘* About fifty thousand dollars,” the young man replied hastily ; ‘‘ that 
biggest diamond is said to be the finest in America.” 

‘*Shust so!’ echoed the old Jew, as he examined one of the stones 
through a microscope, after flinging open the shutters wide enough to 
admit more light. 

After the inspection, he turned round, and looked Harding over from head 
to foot in a quizzical way, slowly and deliberately, as if he were estimating 
the young man too, along with the gems. 

‘* Well! well! what are you staring at me for?” growing uneasy under 
the old dealer’s gaze. ‘‘ What's the matter with you? Do you think I 
stole those jewels, you scoundrel ?” 

‘You vos not such a fool,” said Menzer, laying his claw-like hand over 
the glittering heap. ‘‘ Dese diamants, vot you call ’em, vos paste !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
FORTUNE'S SEE-SAW. 


Harpine slowly unclasped his fingers from Menzer’s throat. The old 
man sank into a chair, wheezing and coughing feebly. ‘‘ You vill hef your 
leetle shoke,” he murmured, passing his withered hand over his wind-pipe, 
to see if it was not twisted out of shape. 

‘* Are you telling me the truth about these stones?” asked Harding, trying 
to think that the Jew was playing with him. 

‘*S*help me, I vouldn’t gif ten shents a piece for tem shooles, my tear. Off 
you ton’t pelieve your uncle Abe, go ant try Isaacs, on de corner. He vill 
tell you dey vos only Rhine shtones, clefer imitashuns of diamants, my 
tear, but only Rhine shtones.” 

“Harding sat down with a sickening sensation of a and looked 
around the room vaguely. He had built so much on that little fortune, he 
had spent so much of it in his imagination, that he could hardlyjrealize that 
it had faded forever from his sight like a golden mirage. 

And this heap of worthless stones, this glittering rubbish, was what he had 
schemed and toiled and sinned and suffered for these many months. The 
elusive gleam of these false gems had led him to burden himself with Nellie, 
had drawn him into crime to possess them—these worthless baubles that 
now glittered before him with a baleful light, and seemed to mock his 


misery. 

His dreams of delight faded away in the darkness of despair. Good-by, 
Paris, and the pleasures of the gay capital, the rides in the Bois, the dinners 
at Durand’s! He was a penniless adventurer again, harassed with debts, 
and encumbered with a pretty, though offensively affectionate, woman. He 
groaned in spirit. 
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Still, if these were bogus diamonds, what had become of the real family 
jewels that had been in the Comstock family for half a century? It was not 
possible that Nellie had substituted the false for the real? That was absurd. 
He asked the Jew’s opinion, giving him a somewhat revised version of how 
the jewels came into his possession. 

Menzer laughed long and loud. 

‘*My tear, tis vos an old shtory. You say teese shooles hef been a long 
vile in dot femlies. Vot kint off a men vos dot hushband, eh?” 

‘* Well, he was one of the boys—drove fast horses—belonged to the best 
clubs, and was fond of a lazy, luxurious life.” 

‘So? Vell, he could tell you vot became of dose shooles. He got in 
debt—he porrowed dose necklace mit de pretense of getting dem mented. 
He did fix ’em. He put paste diamants in place of dose real vons. He 
return dot necklace to his vife, unt she nor nobody elshe know de difference; 
ain’t it?” with a grin. 

‘*Oh, my tear, dis vos a viked verlt, unt your uncle Abe knows it better 
als somebody else. It pays to be honest!” with a knowing leer, as he 
returned to his work of sorting the loose stones in the box; while Harding 
watched him with a blank expression on his face. 

Now, he knew why the search for those diamonds had been given up so 
soon. Since the robbery, Mr. Comstock had died, and had probably con- 
fessed to his wife that it was useless to search longer for paste jewels. So 
she had gone away to Europe and said no more about them. 

Well, what was the use of crying over a pricked bubble? His castle in 
Spain had crumbled into dust; the pot of rainbow gold was just as far away 
as ever. 

He must turn his wits to something else. 

‘*Menzer, I want you to lend me two hundred dollars,” he said abruptly. 

‘¢On vot security?” asked the old man, rummaging noisily in his box. 

‘Pll give you a note for it on three months’ time. You can make it out 
for any amount you want.” 

‘‘On vat security did you shay?” 

‘*Security—security—why, my word! I haven’t got ten cents’ worth of 
jewelry in my possession,” bitterly, ‘‘or you should have it. Come, don’t 
be so mean—you’ve made lots of money out of me, and will probably make 
more. You—” 

‘*] vill gif you tot money on von condishon.” 

‘* What is it?” 

‘*You go about a goot teal, my tear—you know lots off club-men. You 
can fint out ven dey lose at karts, or ven dey vos broke trough extrava- 
gance. Vell, you can say to dem on de shly dot it vos so easy to get 
monish. Dot you hef no trubbles at all. You yust go to your tear freint, 
Mr. Mentzer, unt sign a leetle papers, unt gome avay mit your pockets full 
off golt—ain’t it?” with a grin. 

‘*T see, Isee! You want me to drum up trade for you—you old Shy- 
lock! Well, I’d make a bargain with the devil himself under the circum- 
stances. Come, give me the money.” 

The Jew, after much fumbling around, produced a key from a mysterious 
pocket in the dressing-gown, and then opened a safe in the wall and drew 
out a steel cash-box. 

‘*T don’t often do such peesness,” he grumbled. 

While he was laboriously counting out the money, he gave Harding a 

per to sign. 

**You shall haf fife per shent commission on efery gustomer you sent 
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me,” said Menzer, folding up the receipt carefully, and stowing it away in 
one of the little iron drawers at the back of the safe. ‘‘ Dere is no reason, 
my tear, vy you shouldn’t make a goot living out of your uncle Abe.” 

Harding, now that he was supplied with money, was in a more cheerful 
mood, and hope again revived. The sight of the diamonds on the table, 
however, was a reminder of what he had lost. So he gathered them up, 
and dropped them loosely into his pocket. 

‘* Well, old cent-per-cent !” he cried, digging the old man playfully in 
the ribs, ‘“‘ you will hear from me before the summer’s over. I expect to 
go down to the sea-shore, and dare say there will be lots of losers on the 
races that I can plump into your net.” 

‘*Dot’s right, my tear! I vish you goot luck! Remember dose commis- 
sions. Your uncle Abe vill make a rich man of you yet,” rubbing his 
hands together, as he showed his visitor the way out. 

‘*Not a bad day after all,” said Harding, as he stumbled his way down 
the crooked stairs. ‘‘ With very little work I can send the Jew lots of 
customers to fleece at his leisure. Bother the diamonds! If I only had 
Nellie off my hands, I could dance a hornpipe. She, confound her, is too 
conscientious and scrupulous to be a mate for a gay bird like me. Fortune, 
you old she-devil! you thought you had me on the hip when you fooled me 
about those gems, but, d—— you, I’ll down you yet!” 

He had recovered his amiable smile by the time he reached Broadway, 
and swung jauntily along in the direction of up-town. He kept one hand 
in his pocket to fumble the bills with, for it served to keep his spirits up. 

He was getting hungry now, and began planning where he should take 
an expensive lunch, as he walked along, to celebrate the new instalment of 
hope he had just received. 

He did not waste much thought on poor Nellie, who was probably lunch- 
ing off a piece of boiled beef, a block of bread, and a sodden potato. 

Harding finally decided he would try the Morton House for his repast. 
A little soup, a bit of fish and entrée, and a pint of Sauterne would do 
famously. 

Piercing with difficulty the crowd of actors on the corner, he ran into a 
man who was just leaving the restaurant. Turning to apologize, their eyes 
met, and the stranger burst into a loud laugh. 

‘““Why, it can’t be, no—yes—it is,” extending his hand. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
George Harding! I thought you were in Europe?” 

‘¢T came back,” said Harding; ‘‘ but come in and get some lunch,” pulling 
him by the arm; ‘‘I was just going to have a bite.” 

‘¢Thanks, but I’ve just lunched; I'll go in and look at you eat, though, 
for you were the very man I was wishing to see.” 

. xin _ to you,” said Harding, gayly, leading the way into the café of the 
otel. 

‘‘T made a tour of the clubs, but you hadn’t been heard of for a year or 
more,” said the blonde-haired stranger, as they sat down at the table, and 
Harding ordered his lunch. ‘‘I was afraid you had cut loose from society, 
— had married a milk-maid and gone to the country to enjoy Arcadian 

” 

‘‘ Well, that’s hardly my style, Varley,” said Harding, with a laugh. 
‘Was it anything particular that you wanted to see me about ?” 

“Yes, it was just this—but first I must ask you if you have made any 
arrangements about spending the summer?” 

‘* No—o, not yet!” thinking with a grimace of the Twelfth Street lodg- 
ing-house. 
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‘¢Well, don’t, then. I want you to come down and spend a few months 

at my fishing lodge, on Manasquan Inlet. You can hunt, or loaf, or fish, 
arr Or flirt ?” 

‘Yes, or flirt. I go down there principally to oblige my aunt, Mrs. 
Ralston. As I am to be her heir, I have to be dutiful. She has the hand- 
somest cottage in the neighborhood, and stocks it up, generally, every sum- 
mer, with pretty girls. I don’t know where they come from, but I think 
it is her fell intent to marry me off to some of ’em. You will have to look 
out for yourself if you come down, or some of them will kidnap you.” 

‘‘Oh, I’m proof against matrimony !” laughed Harding. ‘‘ My heart has 
all the modern improvements—compensated balance, nickel-plated works, 
and adjusted to heat and cold.” 

‘* Well, will you come?” 

‘‘Nothing would suit me better, old fel!” 

‘«T was on my way to the train when we collided.” 

‘*-As soon as I can throw my things together, I will come and fatten at 
your expense.” 


clock. ‘‘ You'll find that four o’clock is a quick train, whenever you want 
to 
ey parted in the most friendly fashion; and Harding, who was now in 
a glow of -humor, returned to his lunch with an increased appetite, 
ph ordered another bottle of wine to celebrate the new rise in fortune. 
What a day it had been for him, to be sure! Beginning with clouds and 
ending with a pyrotechnical display. But there was Nellie—confound it 


_ all, there was Nellie! What was he going to do with her? 


He chewed slowly now, because he was trying to masticate that disagree- 
able problem at the same time. 

Was he to give up all the pleasures of a delightful summer in a lovely 
villa, and stew in Mrs. Grubbins’s dirty apartments with a mewling woman 
for company? Charming prospect ! 

To take her down to the sea-shore was impossible—that was certain. If 
he told her he was going away, there would be a scene; he would be wept 
over, strangled with embraces, and affectionately maltreated. 

Three things were certain: he would not take her with him; he could 
not say good-by to her; he would not let her know where he was going. 

What a bother she was anyway! Why he, a man of the world, had been 
fool enough to throw himself away for a silly little school-girl, he was 
unable just then to determine. But the sweet-breads were getting cold. 

Over the coffee and cognac he made up his mind what todo. He would 
buy a portmanteau, pack it full of clothes, and take the four-o’clock train 
for Point Pleasant. 

He paid his bill, and walked into the messenger office, next door, where 
he wrote this note: 

‘*DeaR NELL:—Have been called away West, suddenly, on business. Will 
write particulars to-morrow. Enclose money for rent; make it go as far 
as you can. 

George.” 

He on a a fifty-dollar bill into the yen sealed and directed it, 
and turned into the street again, whistling merrily, and conscious of having 


done the liberal thing. 
‘She can pay Mrs. Grubbins something on account,” he solilequized— 
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‘*say ten dollars. That will leave her forty—and—and—when that’s gone, 
—well, when that’s gone I may be able to send her some more, or—or—I 
dare say that old pen-pusher would be willing to take her back, if she is 
a little shop-worn.” And dismissing Nellie lightly from his mind, he 
started smilingly on his shopping tour. 

He had always been fastidious about his clothes when in funds, and as it 
had been a long time since he had indulged his fancies, he bought such a 
predigious quantity of silk underwear and neckties, that a trunk was needed 
to put them in. 

His money was rapidly disappearing for fashionable gim-cracks; but he 
comforted himself with the thought that Menzer would help him out if he 
got into a financial hole, and that Varley might be relied on for several 
fat loans. 

At last the trunk was packed to the top and locked, and set up on the 
box of the carriage that was to carry him to the depot. It was late, and 
he had just time to catch the ferry that met the four-o’clock train. 

‘‘Oh, to be somewhere down by the sea!” he sang gayly, as the boat 
moved out of the docks. He felt as if he was leaving all his troubles 
behind him, pent up in the dirty city, and blew a kiss towards its smoky 
shores as the ferry swung out with the tide. 

There was a rush to catch the train at the Jersey City depot. Hardin 
hated a crowd, and was leisurely taking his time, when the warning bell 
was heard. 

Every seat seemed occupied when he jumped on board, but after roam- 
ing the length of the train he found one next to a young lady in mourning, 
who was reading a newspaper. He sat down with a feeling of relief, for 
he was tired with the excitement of the day; and the prospect of standing 
all the way to Point Pleasant was not a cheerful thought. Perhaps he 
might have been willing to wait for another train if he had known the 
young lady was Alice Valton. 


CHAPTER V. 
4 DIVIDED HOUSE. 


Mrs. Ratston’s villa at Point Pleasant stood on a bluff overlooking the 
green waters of the inlet; a wild jumble of Queen Anne architecture that 
might have been designed under the influence of delirium tremens. 

The roof was fluted and gabled, and humped and twisted with as many 
eccentric curves and angles as the frosting on a cake. Every room had a 
baleony or a bay-window; and the entire house was full of delightful 
corners that could be crowded with bric-a-brac. 

In spite of the outrageous architecture, the villa and its grounds was a 
charming spot in warm weather. Just far enough away from the sea to be 
out of reach of the driving mists, and where fine old trees had soil in which 
to yo instead of the little scrub pines that surrounded the cottages by 
the beach. 

Flowers bloomed on the green parterres that sloped to the waters’ edge; 
and in a miniature lake in the centre of the velvety lawn some swans 
floated on the blue waters like white clouds across a summer sky. 

For a fortnight Alice had occupied the little blue room facing the Atlan- 
tic. In the peace and quiet of this paradise by the sea, the sufferings she 
had undergone seemed slowly fing away into the oblivion of memory. 
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She was only twenty-two—at an age when hope is strong and sorrows 
leave no lasting scar. The thoughts of that wretched year in her life came 
back like the shadows of vaguely remembered dreams, bringing a shudder, 
but passing quietly away. 

She had no reason to complain that her duties were onerous. Mrs. 
Ralston had not spent a happy girlhood herself, and for that reason she 
liked to surround herself with young people, and loved to study their ways 
and wants and pleasures. 

She was a bright-eyed, cheery little body, with laughing lips and a soft, 
roly-poly figure, full of soft curves and gentle undulations. She was thirty- 
eight, but time had dealt kindly with her, and the autumn of her life still 
preserved the richness and bloom of many departed summers. 

As for Alice, her lot could not have been cast in a more pleasant place; 
for her duties were the lightest, and Mrs. Ralston was anything but ex- 
acting. 

A little writing, a song or two in the evening, was the sum total of the 
tasks that were set for her; and her position in the villa was in perfect 
equality with the others. 

In starting out in her new life she had taken her mother’s name, and as 
Alice Tyrell she was known to the guests at Villa Eden. The strangeness 
of her position, living under an assumed name, had its terrors at first for 
such a sensitive spirit; but she soon grew accustomed to the change, and 
in many other ways she tried to blot out the past. 

Yet an uneasy feeling sometimes mingled with her thoughts. A dread 
foreboding that the peace she now enjoyed would be of short duration. It 
is hard to tell why such thoughts possessed her. Could it have been that 
she saw danger in the interest that Clinton Varley took in her welfare ? 
Was the friendship that had grown so dear to her a treacherous path that 
would lead to despair at last ? 

Since she had exchanged a few words with Harding on the train, over a 
newspaper, she had met him frequently. The fishing lodge was at the foot 
of the lawn, and, consequently, he spent as much time at Villa Eden as Mrs. 
Ralston’s nephew. 

There was something about the man—she would have been at pains 
to define just what—that made her shrink from him. He was always 
courteously polite in his manner, and had become a prime favorite with the 
widow and Varley; so it was difficult for her to show him openly how much 
she disliked his attentions. 

If Harding noticed at all the attempts she made to avoid him, he did not 
show it; for as time , he became more assiduous than ever, and it 
seemed that she could never go out walking alone without coming upon 
him during the course of her rambles. 

Grateful as she was for the home she enjoyed through Mrs. Ralston’s 
kindness, she saw it would be a piece of rank ingratitude to show her 
repugnance for one of their intimate friends; so she tried to be polite when- 
ever they met. 

Mrs. Ralston sat by a little Sorrento table one morning on the broad 
piazza, inditing some invitations to a garden party she intended giving the 
coming week. A fresh land-breeze rippled through the bamboo slats, that 
swung to and fro and shaded the corner in which the widow had deposited 
her a form, and stirred the elaborate curls on her white forehead 
caressingly. 

‘*Tt’s so hard to get up anything in this out-of-the-way place,” she said, 
half to herself and half to Alice, who was reading in a wicker chair opposite. 
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‘*T only want about thirty couples, but figure as I will, I can’t make up the 
number. Women are a drug in the market. I want men. Alice, what a 
pity it is you are not a man!” 

‘‘T’m sure I wish I was !” raising her eyes from her book and looking out 
on the water. 

‘¢T think it would be a real philanthropic idea to found a company to 
supply summer resorts with eligible young men. I’m sure Clinton and Mr, 
Harding will be ruined by the attention they are getting. When they 
attend a hop at the hotel, I understand the young ladies get in line, like a 
first night at a theatre, in order to secure part of a waltz.” 

“TI think Clint’s grown insufferably conceited since he came down 
here,” said Lelia Ferris, a niece of Mrs. Ralston, who sat perched up on 
the railing of the piazza swinging her heels. ‘‘ There will be no living with 
him unless he is snubbed very soon. I have made up my mind to do it, if 
no one else will,” running her hands through her fluffy curls. 

Miss Ferris was an only child, and had been spoilt all her life by an in- 
dulging mamma. She aimed to be fast, and dressed in a horsey style. 
Racing talk charmed her, and she dressed as gayly as a jockey. To-day a 
startling lawn-tennis suit of black and orange covered a form as supple as 
the riding-whip she was swishing flies with. 

‘*T’m afraid a snub from you, Lelia, would fail in its effect,” said Mrs. 
Ralston, wiping her cheek delicately, so as not to disturb the enamel. ‘“ He 
must be first desperately in love, and then sat upon, in order to crush his 
self-esteem.” 

Lelia frowned and looked at Alice, and tapped nervously on the railing 
with her whip. 

She wanted to ask if there was anything so very absurd about Varley’s 
being desperately in love with her, but refrained. 

‘* Well, I’m at my wits’ end,” said Mrs. Ralston, shaking out the folds of 
her blue cashmere wrapper, and biting the nib of her pen. ‘It’s worse 
than the fifteen puzzle. I shall have to ask every male to bring two 
females.” 

‘* They won’t come !”’ said Lelia, ‘‘ or if they do, they’ll bolt before supper 
time, and hunt cover. What man wants to wait on a pair of hungry 
women this kind of weather ?” 

‘But, you exasperating child, can’t you see I am under obligations to 
these ladies, and can’t leave them out ?” 

‘Better postpone your party till they get engaged or married,” said the 
irrepressible Lelia. ‘‘ Perhaps we might draw on the waiters at the hotel 
for male supplies. I believe there is a Count among the number, and I 
dare say several German Barons,” with a gurgling laugh. 

‘* Now, what are you people wrangling about ?” called out Varley, as he 
tripped up the steps, close followed by Harding. They had both been fish- 
ing since early morning, and looked tired and sunburnt in their flannel 
suits. 

“It’s too warm to talk about anything but poetry; so obligingly change 
the subject or we will leave you.” 

“Tn the first place, Clint, you were never asked to join the debate,” said 
Miss Ferris, whose face had lighted up on her cousin’s arrival. ‘‘ But you 
can stay if you behave yourselves,” striking at him playfully with her whip. 

“Thanks. Harding, ring that bell and ask Dawkins to send out a pitcher 
of claret punch. Now,” stretching himself out on a steamboat chair, ‘is 
it possible the absorbing topic of that lawn party is still agitating your 
curly heads ?” 
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‘“We want more men !” exclaimed the widow, pathetically. 

‘* Yes, nore men!” said Lelia. ‘‘We have decided you have had the 
field long enough, and that you ought to be scratched. We are going to 
buy the field against the favorites.” 

‘* Well, if it is only a few men you want, why, I can settle that question 
ina minute. To tell the truth, Harding and-1 are getting tired of being 
the belles at every festive occasion.” 

‘* Indeed !” from Lelia. ‘‘ What a martyrdom !” 

‘‘ Just so, my dear cousin. So, for this affair, I intend to import some 
fellows from New York. They will stop at the lodge, and I shall hustle 
them back in the morning.” 

‘*Olinton, you have saved me !” said Mrs. Ralston, ecstatieally. ‘‘I was 
just thinking I should have to give up the whole affair.” 

‘*You see how much trouble I can spare you ladies by joining your 
counsels,” stopping in the midst of his speech to toss off a glass of the punch 
that was just being passed around. 

‘¢T don’t know that we want to be spared,” said his cousin. ‘I’m sure 
we ought to be thankful to have something to talk about in this dreary 
place. I’ve had this dress made over half a dozen times just to have some- 
thing to talk about to the dressmaker.” 

‘*T don’t see why the women need a topic of conversation here; they can 
always talk about each other,” grumbled Varley. ‘‘ You are never satis- 
fied, Lelia, unless you have a dozen young men at your feet. I don’t think 
we could amuse a lady of your sporting tendencies with anything short 
of a fox-hunt.” 

‘¢ Well, would that be impossible ?” 

‘* No, not impossible; but I think a husband-hunt would be more popular. 
Get an eligible young man, or him a good start, and then have the 
matrimonially inclined young ladies chase him over the sand-hills. Who- 
ever captured him would marry him.” 

‘‘How charming! I suppose you would like to be the fox.” She got 
down from her perch and began chatting with Harding, who had not joined 
in the conversation except to say a few words to Alice. 

‘You don’t seem to take much interest in the coming féte, Miss Tyrell,” 
said Varley, drawing up a chair near her. 

“‘T am not well enough informed about society matters to venture to 
offer any suggestions,” she said, looking up from her book with a smile. 
‘* You know I have spent my life in a miserable little country town, where 
the wildest dissipation was a church festival or a picnic. I have to feel 
my way, now that I am in the polite world, for fear of making mistakes.” 

‘* Well, ‘pon my life! I could never think of you as a simple village 
maid,” looking down admiringly into the soft brown eyes, ‘‘with a red 
petoomy and a milking stool, and a short-horned Durham by way of back- 

und.” 
I, then, such a worldly-wise air?’ she asked, with a short little 
ugh. 

‘*No-o; I don’t mean that, and I hope you never will become so worldly 
as to lose your womanliness—like—like—some one we know,” inclining his 
head in the direction of Lelia and Harding, who were in animated conver- 
sation. 

‘‘You strike me as a young lady who has learned the lesson of life 
through some sad experience—forgive me!” he exclaimed, as he saw her 
cheek paling. ‘“‘Iamabrute. I forgot. I did not remember that you 
were still in mourning.” 
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“It is nothing,” she said quickly. Somehow his words had sent her 
thoughts wandering back into a dreary by-way of memory. ‘‘ Have you 
read this book, Mr. Varley ?” holding up the paper-bound novel she was 
reading. ‘‘I believe it is quite the rage this summer.” 

Covered Up,’” reading the title. ‘‘ No; what isitabout? I’m not very 
fond of the ordinary summer novel.” . 

‘*Tt is about a woman whose past was clouded with mistakes and mis- 
fortunes. She falls in love, and marries the man of her choice without tell- 
ing him of her early life. She loves him so much that she dares not 


8) 
‘* And then ?” he asks. 

‘* And then he gradually learns the truth from other lips. He cannot, 
will not forgive her for deceiving him. He casts her off—banishes her 
from his heart and home forever.” 

‘* Serve her right.” 

‘‘Do you think so, Mr. Varley ?” bending her eyes earnestly toward him. 
‘‘T should have expected more generous sentiments, more compassion from 
you,” she added, a little sadly. 

‘*T do believe in justice,” said Varley; ‘‘ but I think when people marry 
each other, they ought to start square, with a clean ledger before them. 
Two people can never live in such intimate relationship with the black 
chasm of a secret always between them. If she really loved that man un- 
selfishly, she should have told him everything, and he would have, in all 
probability, forgiven her. It was the deceit that led him to discard her.” 

Alice’s heart beat painfully, she knew not why. Mrs. Ralston was 
drowzing in her chair, looking cool and comfortable. From the flowering 
neg came the drone of bees and the soft plash of the water against the 

nks. 

‘*And if this woman had suffered all her life,” she continued with 
animation, while a bright spot burned in either cheek—‘‘if God had 
willed that she should sound the depths of misery and despair, and suffer 
a martyrdom, perhaps through no fault of her own, and if at last she 
met one kind being who loved her, who came like an oasis in the arid 
deserts of her life, could you not find pity for her if she hesitated to 
jeopardize her hopes of happiness? Was it strange that she trembled at 
the thought of losing a love she had hungered and prayed for so long?” 

‘* Why, Miss Tyrell,” he cried, studying her animated face, ‘‘I had no 
idea you could be so eloquent. Were you defending yourself instead of 
this poor heroine in the story, you could not have put more feeling in your 
words.” 

Her eyes fell, and she turned her head guiltily away. If he knew! Var- 
ley instinctively felt that somehow he had stirred up some unpleasant 
memories, for he hastened to change the subject. 

‘*T see that Lelia and Harding have wandered away down to the water. 
I don’t know but it is cooler down there. Suppose we try the shade.of one 
of those trees. Aunt Mary, I am sure, is good for an hour’s doze,” looking 
in the direction of Mrs. Ralston, who seemed to have settled down for a 
siesta. 

So they stroll down the terraces to the river bank, and Varley gathers 
some of the fresh-cut grass that is lying about in heaps, and makes Alice 
a comfortable seat under the shade of the maple, and throws himself in a 
lazy attitude at her side. The waters glide noiselessly along at their feet, 
and the air is warm, and odorous of the sea and the flowers. 

‘‘You haven’t said a word in ten minutes, Mr. Harding,” says Lelig 
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Ferris, tapping her tiny foot impatiently on the floor of the summer- 
house. 

‘‘ Haven’t I?” he asks vaguely, more interested in watching the move- 
ments of the couple under the tree. 

‘No, you haven’t. If I were you I wouldn't show my hand so soon.” 

‘« What do you mean by that ?” half turning around. 

‘‘Why, I mean you are in love, Mr. George Harding, with that white. 
faced little Alice Tyrell,” kicking a stone away viciously, ‘‘ and you haven’t 
the art of hiding your jealousy of Varley’s attentions, and you need not, 
think you can deceive me.” 

‘*Hah! that’s good—me in love!” with a laugh. “I got through with 
such things long ago.” 

‘* Well, you have entered for a new handicap,” she persists, ‘‘ and, if I’m 
not mistaken, it will be a dead heat.” 

He bites his lip, and frowns, as his eyes again fall on the couple under the 
tree. 

‘Well, and suppose I acknowledge the accusation—what then ?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing,” shrugging her shoulders; ‘‘ but I don’t see what a man 
of the world finds to admire in a demure little doll like that. I should 
think he would want some dash.” 

‘‘He admires dash, it is true, but he doesn’t fall in love with it.” 

‘¢T suppose that remark was intended to be personal,” cuttingly. ‘‘If 
you intend to insult me, I will go back to the house,” she says, with the 
pettishness of a spoilt child. 

He turns and faces her with a laugh that only tends to make her more 


See here, Miss Ferris, we cannot afford to quarrel, for the very reason 
that we are bound together by the common ties of sympathy.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” angrily. 

‘¢You have accused me of being in love with Alice Tyrell.” 

“ Yes. ” 

acknowledge it.” 

Yes.” 

‘And make a counter-accusation against you. You are in love with 
Clinton Varley. There—there,” as she is about to speak, ‘‘ no denial ! 
If you have had the perspicacity to read my heart, I have been none the 
less interested in evolving the mysteries of yours ;” and he laughs boister- 
ously. ‘‘ You will see, therefore, my dear Miss Ferris, that we have every- 
thing tc gain by joining forces. We are at present out of sight of land; 
but by dint of careful steering, and taking turns at the wheel, we may yet 
reach the happy isles—do you see ?” 

‘¢Yes,” quavers Lelia, sitting down on her foot. She is subdued. 

‘‘T have been weaving. a romance about our neighbors in the summer- 
house,” says Varley, as he hears Harding’s noisy laugh. ‘‘ They do seem 
to have a great deal to say to each other for a fortnight’s acquaintance.” 

“*Do you think so?” asks Alice, a little doubtfully, glad to think that she 
may have been mistaken about Harding’s attentions. 

‘*Fate has certainly dealt the cards wrong,” Harding is saying to Lelia, 
who has recovered her nonchalance and become friendly again. 

‘** Yes,” she answers slowly, turning in the direction to which his eyes 
wander. ‘‘ We must shuffle them over and cut for a new deal.” 

‘*Luncheon !” pipes Mrs. Ralston from the terrace, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DESERTED. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when Nellie awoké. Her head was aching 
horribly. The face she saw in the glass was flushed and swollen, and her 
eyes rimmed with red. 

‘‘T must not let George see me looking like this,” noting that the hands 
of the clock pointed to the hour of four. She hastened to bathe her heated 
face in a basin of water, and after dusting her cheeks with some rice 
powder and just a suspicion of rouge, she looked strangely altered for the 
better. She was fixing her hair before the glass, when she noticed for the 
first time the telegram that he had sent her lying on the table. Some one 
had left it there while she was sleeping. 

Her hands trembled strangely as she tried to open it with fumbling, 
nervous fingers. She read the few short sentences over and over again, 
and then looked dumbly at the fifty-dollar bill that had fallen out on the 
floor. 

‘¢Not a word about coming back,” she murmured, her eyes still fastened 
on the writing, as if she were trying to extract some hope from the passion- 
less words. Then she suddenly sprang to her feet with flashing eyes. ‘‘I 
see it all now—all! He has sold those diamonds, and is running away with 
the money—perhaps with another woman. He has ceased to love me. I 
have seen that of late. He longed to be free of me, and now that the 
diamonds are sold, he deserts me—deserts me! Me, who sinned for his 
sake; who gave up home and friends and happiness for his sake! 
Deserts me! Deserts me!” walking up and down the room with quick, 
nervous strides. ‘‘O Alice! Alice! for what a wretch I sacrificed your 
life and happiness!” 

So for some minutes she paces up and down the room, with flushed face 
and wild, despairing eyes. At length she pauses before the table, and her 
hand goes out towards the bottle, feeling for it doubtfully. Then she 
draws it slowly back again, and looks around the room in a half-affrighted 
way, as if she were committing a theft and feared a surprise. 

She walks away from the table a few paces and stands in doubt; then 
walks around it and repeats the same performance again and again. The 
sight of the bottle possesses a terrible fascination for her. She turns her 
eyes away, but they soon revert again to the red-brown fluidin the glass. At 
last her glance falls on Harding’s note on the floor. A resolute look flashes 
in her eyes. She walks towards the table, and with trembling fingers and 
averted head takes the bottle and locks it up in her drawer. ‘‘ Not to- 
day—not to-day!” from between her clinched teeth, as she looks again at 
the note by her feet. ‘‘ There is fire enough in my heart already. I need 
no fuel to make it burn,” laying her hand tightly against her breast, as if 
in pain. Then she resumes her walk up and down the room, trembling, 
quivering, after that triumph over temptation. 

Finally she stops before the closet, and, taking out her walking-dress and 
shoes, begins to dress hastily, talking feverishly to herself as she does so. 

‘He shall know—he shall know that I am not to be duped so easily. 
That he cannot rob me, and then desert me. I am good enough to do his 
dirty work, to sin and steal for him ; but now that he has made all he can 
out of me, I am thrown aside like a soiled glove.” 
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She twists her soft bright hair into a simple Grecian knot, and begins 
buttoning her dress with nervous, trembling fingers. 

‘‘There may be time to stop him yet,” looking anxiously at the clock. 
‘“‘T know some of his resorts. They will tell me where he has gone. If 
he has left the city—if he has left the country, I will follow him, if I have 
to beg and steal my way. And when we meet, and meet we surely shall 
some day, he shall pay mefor this. Wretch! Beast! He shall pay me. It 
is not a school-girl he has to deal with now; not the simpleton who wor- 
shipped him. It is a jealous woman. He knows how I can love; he shall 
learn how I can hate.” 

She finished buttoning her shoes, not. without snapping off half the 
buttons in her haste. Her lips were moving tremulously as she stood 
before the glass, and tied the ribbons of a piquant little beaded bonnet 
under her soft dimpled chin. 

Her eyes burned with changing fires, and her lips were red as sealing- 
wax. Hate had transformed this lily into a royal rose. 

As she was about to leave the room her eyes fell on a cabinet photograph 
of Harding, in a rococo frame on the mantelpiece. It had been a present 
to her from him in the early days of their wooing, but now the sight of it 
stirred her rage afresh. 

She threw it on the floor and stamped on it savagely. 

‘*T wish this was really you!” she murmured, ye a the fragile thing 
to pieces with her heel. 

Then, without looking around again, she hurried from the room and 
down the stairs in a fever of excitement. 

A smooth-shaven man of about forty, in a loud check suit, set off by a 

nm necktie, was just coming up the steps; and she almost ran him 
own. 
‘* Why, if it isn’t Mrs. Harding,” he cried, lifting his greasy hat with an 
elaborate bow, and exhibiting a wide expanse of bald head. ‘‘I have been 
hoping you would give me a call this week. I have got just the burlesque 
to suit you,” running his eyes over her critically, from the French heels to 
the ostrich tip on her hat. ‘‘ You would be sure to make a hit in it.” 

“T am gang to star in a drama of my own,” she said with a grim 
a ‘called ‘The Avenger,’” hurrying away before he had a chance 
to reply. 

‘*Queer woman, that!” said the theatrical agent, running his hands 
thoughtfully around the rim of his hat. ‘‘ But she’d make a rip-roarin’ 
success in a leg show, or I’m a liar,” and he lounged into a den on the first 
floor, where two young ladies who had run away from their parents to go 
on the stage were waiting to see him. 

Nellie tried first a poker club on Fourth Avenue where Harding was 
sometimes in the habit of going. The colored man in livery who opened 
the door looked at her askance; but she pushed by him without a andy and 
plunged into the card-room, where half a dozen men were seated over a 
game of poker. Some looked up, but the sight of a woman there was not 
an uncommon thing evidently, for they soon returned to their play. 

A military man with spiked gray mustache, who leaned on the side- 
board, asked her if he could do anything. He listened and smiled. 

‘* You were here the other day, were you not?’ he asked. She shook 
her head dumbly. 

‘‘T know the nigger told me a young lady had called to ask for Mr. 
Harding. And I tgought he said she was a blonde,” with a knowing leer. 

Nellie gritted her teeth. This was undoubtedly the woman for whom he 
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had deserted her. The air was stifling. She felt as if everything was 
growing black before her eyes. 

The proprietor, seeing she looked faint, handed her a chair, and insisted 
that she should take a glass of wine. But she declined. There was some- 
thing about the man that made her anxious to leave, for she felt there was 
an insult in every glance he gave her. ; 

‘‘Then you have no idea where I can find him?” she asked, as she was 
going out the door. 

‘No. He hasn’t been here for several days. Well, if you don’t find 
him—” and he winked. She slammed the door in his face and stumbled 
into the street. 

Everyone was free to insult her now, she thought, with a choking sob. 
What friends had a deserted wife ? 

She made a tour of the saloons George was accustomed to uent. 
Some had seen him yesterday—the day before; no, they could not tell her 
where he had gone. He had spoken of taking a trip to Australia. 

Liar! it was only this morning that he had pictured the villa in France, 
where they were to be so happy together. He was perhaps on his way 
there now with her—her! The creature for whom he had deserted and 
defrauded his wife. 

As time passed and she found no traces of him, her anger somewhat 
abated. She realized the helplessness of her position. She had eaten 
nothing since morning, and she had walked miles. She was alone and 
friendless; a miserable woman in a great city, with no one to turn to for 
advice and comfort. She was racked with pains, while her brain was full 
of fire that seemed to consume her. 

She walked along slowly now, feeling her way like one in a dream. 
There was no place where she could turn, no other haunt she could search 
for some clue to the missing. 

Night had closed in on the city, and the sky was like a garden filled with 
flowers of fire. 

As she crossed Madison Square, she saw a man and a woman seated on a 
bench under one of the trees. Their faces were close together, and his 
armthad stolen about her waist. The rumble of the carriages over the 
asphalt, the chatter of the passers-by, did not disturb the lovers. They 
were,in a world apart. They did not hear the jarring noises of the 


city. 

Nellie turned away sick at heart. Love was not for her. He had passed 
her by, leaving only the poison of his barb to rankle in her bosom. 

Her dreams of happiness had faded into mist and night, leaving her to 
face a dreadful, lonely future. She had sacrificed her youth on the altar 
of a selfish god, who mocked her grief, and sent her forth an outcast to 
face the world alone. 

Love, that has power to raise mankind to a level with the angels, had 
dragged her down. She had staked her all, and she had lost. 

Now that her rage had died away, so fled her courage. What could a 
lonely woman do in a great city, without friends? What was the use of 
struggling, only to be carried away by the current out into the sea of sin, 
or overwhelmed by the waves? What was the use? she asked herself. 

The rain was falling softly, and in the air was the sickening smell of city 
mist, that seemed to have caught some of the odor of the foul tenements 
over which it passed. Through the opaque veil, the myriad lights of the 
Broadway stores twinkled like fire-flies imprisoned in silver gauze. 

Nellie looked wistfully at some of the happy, piquant faces thrust out of 
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hoods, as the crowds hurried on towards the theatres, with rustling skirts 
and tinkling heels, over the greasy pavements. 

Why was she not happy like these women, with their husbands, and 
brothers, and lovers ? 

She had come to New York, only afew months before, with George, think- 
ing that all life was spread before her like a pleasure-garden; so happy 
that she counted even her sin as nothing in the joys of the moment. She 
had lost a great deal, but she had gained a love that time would only 
strengthen. 

Then came despair—stifled heart-cries, and the dream had faded away in 
a mist of bitter tears. 

She could recall, how in the first days of the honeymoon, when he used to 
take her to the theatre, and when the pressure of his hand on her arm sent 
a delicious thrill to her heart; and how she had pitied the solitary women 
who passed by, and wondered to herself if they would ever have lovers, 
or husbands, and feel how very near to the earth the fields of Eden lay. 

The city seemed more than usually gay to-night, as she threaded her way 
along slowly. It seemed as if everyone was laughing at her grief—mock- 
ing at her downfall. 

Like the phantoms of a dream, the people came and went; while she 
watched them with sullen eyes, envious of their laughter, and hating their 
happy, careless faces, their rich clothes, their sparkling jewels. 

Then some solitary woman, like herself, would idle along, painted and 
powdered, with hard metallic eyes, that seemed to search the eddying 
stream, even as a hawk poises above the limpid waters before seizing its 


rey. 
. Nellie shuddered, and stumbled on, lest she might be accosted by one of 
these wolves who hang about the outskirts of the fight for fortune and feed 
upon the moral corpses of the combatants. 

- In front of Daly’s Theatre two young men in dress suits were lounging. 
One was telling the other of a man who had committed suicide by jumping 
from a Staten Island ferryboat that evening, and how funny it was to see 
him swimming around at first, with a silk hat on his head, smoking a cigar, 
before he sank. 

‘*He will smoke,” said the other significantly, and then they burst into 
another laugh, and the younger of the two thought the joke so good that 
he insisted on opening a pint of champagne next door. 

Nellie walked on, feeling very faint and weary. Stopping for a moment 
to look at herself in a mirror that hung in front of a picture-store, she 
could hardly recognize the dead-white face that confronted her, and the 
eyes ringed heavily with black. It was like looking upon her own disem- 
bodied spirit. 

The crowd flowing into Wallack’s detained her. Some great society star 
was about to make her début, and the flower of the city had gathered to do 
her honor. Fabulous sums had been paid for a corner in which to stand 
and view the new-fledged actress. 

Laughing-eyed women, with bare arms and white bosoms, let their rich 
cloaks fall into the hands of their attendants, as they tripped into the open 
doors of the theatre. Little satin-clad feet twinkled over the red velvet 
carpet leading to the lobby. 

‘* They are so happy ! so happy !” she murmured wretchedly, turning into 
a side street, gloomy and desolate. 

Through the silence she still heard the murmur of voices, and before her 
eyes flashed the myriad lights. 
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She was young to die; she knew it. Yet as she calmly reviewed her 
circumstances, she could not see a single rift of light in the gloom. She 
was in a mood to follow any elusive phantom that promised peace; but her 
horizon was bounded with iron walls, and she could not look beyond. 

She had loved and she had lost, and she was powerless to prosecute her 
hate, impotent to avenge the death of her hopes and happiness. Yet she 
thought with a shudder of a visit she had made one day with George to the 
morgue, and where they had seen a horrid thing on a slab, that had been 
raked out of the slime of the river. She remembered the clothes—dainty ones 
they were—that hung on the wall; and the drip, drip, of the water, flowing 
from the slab, and running in rivulets over the floor. She heard that too. 

The river side seemed quiet, after the bustle and hurry of Broadway. 
The sound of fog-horns and steam-whistles sounded weirdly in the thick 
mist, where some tug-boats passed and repassed like unwieldy phantoms 
with red and green and yellow eyes. 

She wondered, as she stood on the end of the dock and peered down into 
the water, if any of the passing boats would strike her before the greasy 
tide had carried her away into the sea of oblivion. Would he recognize 
her after death, and shed a tear of regret for what was past? Would he 
oa her at all? Who would pick her up, and would the papers give her a 

ine ? 

As she stood there, the sound of a sweet voice singing struck softly on 
her ear, so near that she started, fearing some one had followed her, some 
one who might stand in the way of her freedom. 

She saw, in a moment, that the voice came from the open port-hole of a 
vessel moored near by, where a light was burning brightly. She crawled 
to the verge of the pier, Where she could look into the cabin. 

The swinging-lamp showed a little woman in black, rocking her baby to 
sleep, while she sang a lullaby in a low, sweet voice. The flickering light 
fell on her pure, white face and tender eyes that rested on the little one. 
Nellie turned away with a strange pain at her heart, such as she had never 
felt before, and pressed her hands convulsively to her bosom. 

A moment, and the picture faded away. She was alone in the gloom 
again, by the rushing waters and the shadowy ships. 

She leaned against one of the tall posts and sobbed bitterly, thinking 
of that mother and her child. Would she ever feel soft baby arms about 
her throat, and baby lips pressed close to hers ? 

She looked at the black waters again with a shudder, as they slipped by 
the slimy posts towards the sea, and in the whirling eddies she fancied she 
saw a dead, white face—her own—and writhing, helpless arms beating the 
waves. 

‘*No! no! I cannot die to-night. Only this morning he kissed me. I— 
I must first be sure that he no longer loves me;” and turning away from 
‘the gloomy waters, she walked hastily away in the direction of her lodgings. 


OHAPTER VII. 
ALONG THE SUMMER SEA. 


‘*T WISH you young people would go away, and stay away for a few 
hours,” said Mrs. ston. It was a few days before the much-talked- 
about garden-party, and she was making a list of things that would be 
needed on that occasion. 
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‘*You have mixed me up so that I don’t know what I am about. There ! 
I was just going to order ten dozen spoons instead of two.” 

‘*Seems to me we have two now,” said Lelia, with a laugh, looking in 
the direction of her cousin, and then at Alice, significantly. ‘‘If you will 
only suggest something that we have not tried in the way of amusement, 
we shall be very thankful for the suggestion.” 

‘*Go in bathing.” 

‘*Been in once to-day. Would you have us look like boiled lob- 
sters ?” 

Boating.” 

‘Too hot. Tried it yesterday.” 

‘* Well, can’t you get up a flirtation with somebody ?” said the widow, 
with a pretty air of vexation, as she tapped her foot impatiently on the 
carpet. ‘‘If I understood mesmerism, I'd put you all in a comatose state 
for a month.” 

‘* You'll have to change the name of this villa to the other place,” said 
Lelia with a laugh, ‘‘if this weather don’t cool off.” 

‘* Well,” adjusting a curl over a familiar wrinkle, ‘‘I declare, I don’t 
believe anyone was ever worried with such an unmanageable set. You 
men, at least, can go off fishing,” with an appealing glance at Varley. 

‘* Don’t !”’ cries the irrepressible Miss Ferris. ‘‘ That would be too mean, 
to leave us poor women all alone.” 

‘“*T have it !” exclaims Varley. ‘We will order up the horses, ride to 
Spring Lake, dine at the Monmouth House, and then home in the evening 
by moonlight.” 

‘* Delightful!” from Miss Ferris. 

‘* But you ought to have a chaperone,” puts in Mrs. Ralston, biting the 
pe = her pen thoughtfully. ‘‘ This expedition is not quite aw régle, Iam - 

raid.’ 

‘* Now, there you go interposing objections, when we offer to leave you 
strictly alone for the rest of the day. Why, I'll chaperone the quartette !” 
cries Lelia. ‘‘ Yes, and see that there is no elopement,” laughing in Var- 
ley’s face. ‘‘T’ll run up and put on my riding-habit before any one has a 
chance to say no;” running off in a flutter of skirts. 

‘¢ Aren’t you going, Miss Tyrell?” asks Harding, turning to Alice, who is 
bending over some fancy-work in the corner. 

‘‘T think I had better stay here and keep Mrs. Ralston company,” avoid- 
ing his bold glance. ‘‘ You know I am a very poor rider, and you would 
have to stop every few minutes to give me a chance to catch up.” 

‘*Oh, we shall take our time. It is too warm for any racing.” 

‘* Yes, we can’t leave you out,” puts in Varley. ‘‘ Come, aunt, persuade 
Miss Tyrell to go. It would turn Lelia’s silly little head to have two 
cavaliers.” 

That young lady, who has just entered the room in time to catch the last’ 

words, bites her lip viciously. She hoped he would say something nice 
about the Chinese-blue riding-habit she is wearing for the first time, but 
he does not look at her. 
__ ‘You had better go, Alice,” urges Mrs. Ralston. ‘‘ Do it to oblige me, 
if for no other reason. This precious trio will be hanging about my skirts 
all the afternoon, if you don’t consent, and I want to get a chance to over- 
haul the plate and silver. Lelia, no doubt, will lend you a habit.” 

‘* Certainly !” replies her niece. ‘‘ My green one always was a tight fit, 
so it will be just the thing. I never wore it but twice, it made me look 
like such a fright,” she says to Harding, in an undertone. 
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Alice, having no further excuse to offer, submits as gracefully as she can, 
and runs upstairs to change her dress. 

Somehow her hands are trembling as she puts it on, and the buttons slip 
between her fingers. 

Without, the sky is blue in turquoise, and the air strong with the salt 
scent of the sea. Why was it that she saw in the clear mirror of the 
present a shadowy presentiment of some impending danger—that was com- 
ing—that was near at hand ? 

She buttoned the last of the many buttons nervously; and ran downstairs 
as if to escape from the harassing thoughts that would intrude them- 
selves. 

The horses were waiting in front of the house, looking as glossy as if they 
had been oiled, and gay in their trappings of russet leather and silver 
trimmings. 

‘* Not the least remarkable thing about you is that you can dress in five 
minutes, ” said Varley, as he swung her into the saddle with an admiring 
glance at the supple form so admirably set off by the riding-habit. ‘‘ It is 
a quality that few of your sex enjoy.” 

** Keep Varley at adistance from me,” whispers Harding, as he holds out 
his hand for Lelia to mount. ‘‘ Never fear,” she returns. ‘‘ They shan’t 
have a chance to say a word to each other if I can help it.” 

‘* Now behave yourselves, children,” calls out Mrs. Ralston from the 
porch. ‘‘I’m not quite sure whether I am right in letting you go.” 

‘* Well, compound with your conscience while we are away, aunt,” says 
Lelia with a laugh, and the cavalcade go cantering down the gravelled 
road into the highway. Miss Ferris and Varley, who are the best mounted, 
in advance ; while Alice, on a fat and lazy little cob, followed by Harding, 
pursues a more leisurely pace. 

The turnpike road gleams white as snow in the light of a summer's sun. 
The horses’ hoofs sink deep in the glittering road, or toss up the sand like 
sea spray. 

From the beach the sound of the breakers is mingled with the shrieking 
laughter of a party of bathers, whose red and blue suits brighten the dun- 
colored landscape. 

Alice’s = cheek flushed a delicate rose with the excitement of the ride, 
and she almost forgot that she had a companion who was at times over-at- 
tentive. Harding mistook the signs to indicate that she was pleased to be 
in his company. Perhaps she had only been flirting with Varley. He 
belonged to that class of men who think that all women who are not will- 
ing to sell themselves to the highest bidders are coquettes. He took fresh 
hope from her friendly manner, and, in order to give the couple ahead a good 
start, stopped Alice’s horse several times under the pretence that the sad- 
dle-girth needed fixing. She was too much occupied in studying the sea 
and cottages by which they passed to note the intention that lay behind 
these simple maneevres, but rode on slowly, drinking in the charm of that 
glorious day. 

‘¢ Where have Harding and Miss Tyrell disappeared to ?” said Varley, half 
to himself, turning in his stirrup and looking back. A grove of shrub 
pines hid for the moment Alice and her companion. 

‘You seem quite vexed that Miss Tyrell is not at your elbow,” laughed 
Lelia, maliciously. ‘‘ I dare say they are enjoying themselves or they would 
not linger so along the road. For a country girl Miss Tyrell is certainly 
well posted in the arts of a city flirt with all modern improvements.” 

He did not seem to relish the remark at all, and struck viciously at a blue. 
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bottle on his horse’s head with the tip of his riding-whip, as they cantered 
slowly along. | 

‘So you think she is a flirt?” trying not to appear curious. 

‘I’m afraid I am not interesting you,” laughing softly to herself. 

‘‘Oh! do see that little red cottage over there in the sand; it looks like 
a doll’s house.” 

‘* But why do you think so?” he persisted, ignering her last remark. 

‘* Well, if you don’t see, I’m sure I cannot furnish you with glasses. 
Here is a young woman who makes the acquaintance of a man on the 
train—” 

‘‘ That’s nothing ; she explained it allto me. They fonly exchanged a 
word over a paper he handed her to read.” 

‘* Well, that’s her version. You were not there to see,” tossing her head. 
‘‘She makes the acquaintance of Mr. Harding on the train, flirts with him 
until she finds out that he is not wealthy enough to be worth catching, and 
then, hearing from Mrs. Ralston that you are to be her heir, immediately 
baits her trap for you.” 

‘* Lelia Ferris !” he exclaims passionately. ‘I forbid you to talk about 


Miss Tyrell in that way. Do you hear? I forbid you!” and he lays his 
hand authoritatively on her arm. 

Lelia wilts before the expression that blazes in his eyes. Her bravado is 
all gone now ; she has not a word to say, and is strongly tempted to burst 
into a flood of tears. 


‘“*What has changed you so?” he adds in a milder voice. ‘‘ We used to 
get along very well together, but lately you have developed into a regular 


little seandal-monger.”’ 

‘* And you have changed too” she whimpers. ‘‘ Last summer you used to 
take me everywhere. But now—” a sob choking her— ‘since she came I 
see little or nothing of you. I thought you loved me a little bit.” 

‘* And so I do, Lelia, sol do,” grieved to see his cousin in tears, and lay- 


ing his hand gently on her shoulder. ‘ We have spent many happy hours 
together, you and I, and I hope will spend many more. There, there now, 
don’t cry,” and he does his best to comfort her. 

‘* In studying the beach you are losing the little comedy that is transpir- 
ing just ahead of us, ” says Harding with a laugh, pointing with his whip 
in the direction of Lelia and Varley, who have again into come sight. 


‘‘ Ah! these modern lovers never consider the time nor the place when a 
pretty girl is in the question.” 

Alice looks up and sees Varley with his arm evidently around Lelia’s 
waist, and a cold wave seems to surge through her blood to her very finger- 
tips. 

‘* Yes, they are very fond of each other,” she says calmly. ‘‘ Miss Ferris 
has never had a brother, and she and Mr. Varley were playmatesever since 
they were little children, Mrs. Ralson tells me.” 

‘* Yes,‘this brotherly love is a charming thing,” he says with a half sneer. 
‘¢ The only trouble is in drawing the line where fraternal affection ends 
and the lover begins. I thought Miss Ferris and Varley were engaged.” 

‘“‘T never heard so,” faintly, turning away and patting her horse’s head 
with nervous fingers. 

‘Mrs. Ralston hinted as much to me when I first came,” he said, taking 
a malicious pleasure in seeing his companion was being tortured, ‘I be- 
lieve it is her dearest wish that they should be man and wife. She thinks 
Miss Ferris needs a strong hand to keep her in check.” 

Is this true what he is saying? Alice asks herself as they ride along in si- 
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lence. Has she, the dependent, stepped in between two lovers, and to 
defeat the dearest plan of her benefactress ? 

Perhaps Lelia and Varley really did love each other before she came 
upon thescene. Again the shadow falls across the sunlight, and a voice 
seems whispering mockingly in her ear, ‘* Fool! did you think he loved 
you? Happiness is not foryou.” Turning, she sees that Harding is study- 
ing her face with an expression half of inquiry, half admiration. In a mo- 
ment she has collected herself and the reins tighten in her hands. Ii 
will not do to show him all she feels. 

‘Come, Mr. Harding,” with a forced air of gayety, ‘‘ while we have 
been idlying here, Mr. Varley has had time to elope with Miss Ferris ; and 
she startles the sleepy cob with a crack of her riding-whip that sends him 
clattering over the road at an unaccustomed pace. 

Harding gallops after, a little nonplussed at her sudden change of man- 
ner, yet feeling at the same time that the poisonous seed she has sown 
have taken root in her heart and are bearing fruit. 

“Shall we wait under this tree for the others to come up?” asks Varley 


of his companion, as they ride through a groove of pine woods. He is not 
at all satisfied to leave the others so long to themselves. 

‘¢ Why disturb them?” says Lelia, with a light laugh. ‘‘ Has it never 
occurred to you that perhaps they would like to be alone? If not, they 
would have caught up with us, for we have not been running a dead 
heat.” 


He frowns and flicks the horse with his whip. Of course it would be 
silly to wait. They gallop on over the white sand, while the nostrils of the 
horses dilate, and whinny with delight as they approach the sea. Hard- 
ing and his companion pause for a moment in the shade to cool off after 
their brisk canter. She is fanning her heated face with her broad straw 
hat, the pink flush makes her all the more lovely, and her eyes are still 
flashing with the excitement of the ride. 

She is ina reckless mood. Her spirit is in revolt against her destiny. 
Why should she care to be honest and just and good, when the iron heels 
of a relentless fate grind her to the dust? Whyshould she struggle against 
the promptings of evil, when love and happiness always flee her approach ? 
Why should she not live for the present? What if the bubbles burst; 
can she not float others to take their place ? 

Harding, who is studying her face, feels as if the supreme moment has 
come. He leans towards her; his hot breath fans her cheek. He speaks 
rapidly. 

me Tice! Alice!” he murmurs, ‘‘don’t turn away from me. I have 
longed for this moment to speak to you alone. You know what I am going 
to say. You must have seen—you must have read my secret before this : 
that I love you. Yes, darling, ever since that day I first saw you when we 
came down together to the sea.” 

She turns on him her wild and startled eyes. 

‘*You—love—me ?” 

‘Yes, love you! love you! love you! The sight of you thrills me with 
a feeling I have never known before. Your eyes burn me, madden me. I 
can keep my secret no longer; I must tell you before it consumes me.” He 
leans towards her as if he would press her to his heart. His hot breath 
scorches her face. 

‘* Let me go!” she cries, and breaking away from him, strikes her horse 
in the face and gallops madly down the road. 

Harding looks after her dumbly, and follows at a more leisurely pace. 
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“Tl win you yet,” he says to himself, gritting his teeth firmly together. 
‘*She is not quite ready to resign young Varley. I never gave up anything 
yet that I started out to get, and by God! I will have her if I have to plot 
and plan for the rest of my lifetime. I must—I will have her!” putting 
spurs to his horse. 

Where is Alice going? She neither knows nor cares. Her only 
anxiety is to get away from those burning eyes that seem to devour her 
like a wild beast’s. Bitterly she blames herself for having made one of the 

rty. This offer of love coming from him seems like an insult; how could 
cS dare to fancy that she cared for him ? 

They are approaching the sea, and the fat little cob, scenting the salt air, 
warms up to his work and goes clattering on. The sound of hoofs ap- 

roaching warns her that Harding is close at her heels, and she strikes her 
| sn sharply with her whip to urge him on. She feels that she cannot 
face him again to-day after what has passed, and her only anxiety now is 
to reach Varley and Miss Ferris. 

Just as she is emerging from the shadows of the pine woods the cob 
shies. Alice would have been thrown if Harding had not.rode up past 
them, and, leaping from his saddle, seized the bridle just in time to prevent 
a serious accident. 

She has seen her danger, but the words choke her when she tries to 
thank him. Fortune is again unkind. She must be under obligations to 
the man she wants to hate. 

A tattered tramp snoring under one of the pine-trees is the cause of all 
the trouble. Harding wakes him up with a kick. The man swears and 
sits up and looks around sleepily. 

‘* Here, you! do you know you've frightened this lady’s-horse so that she 
came near getting killed? Down on your knees, you whelp, and ask her 

on!” flicking his whip within an inch of the man’s face. 

‘*Don’t be hard on a cove, mister,” he whines sleepily. ‘‘I didn’t go 
for to do nothin’, I’m sure,” taking off his greasy hat with a mock air of 
politeness; ‘‘ the lady will forgive a poor bloke as is out of a job and ain’t 
eat nothin’ for three days.” As his eyes fall on her face he gives vent to a 
long whistle, while Alice’s eyes dilate with terror. It is the man who tried 
to kiss her that day in the prison dining-room ; she cannot be mistaken. 
That besotted face, those watery eyes, she has seen too often in the terror 
of her dreams. What is he doing here? She shudders. Harding has not 
lost a bit of the scene. These two, he knows, have met before. He lingers 
a moment as she rides away slowly, stupefied. 

‘* Where can you be found, my man?” he says in a low voice, as Alice 
turns away sick at heart. ‘‘I may get some work for you to do.” 

‘*T was told I might get a job doin’ ’ostler work at the Point Pleasant 
Hotel,” grins the man. 

‘This will buy you some bread and cheese, my good fellow,” in a voice 
loud enough for Alice to hear, as he lays a five-dollar bill in the man’s 
dirty palm. ‘‘ You will hear from me,” he adds, in a lower voice, and 
turning, he goes galloping off after the cob and its rider. 

For a moment the tramp stood in the middle of the road looking at the 
five-dollar bill, and then at the two on horseback who were disappearing 
in a cloud of dust, then burst into a laugh. 

‘* Well, who’d a thought o’ seein’ Forty-four in these parts,” he murmured 
to himself, ‘‘and with a bloomin’ swell at that! Lucky for me I took a 
snooze under that tree, for if I don’t bank some stags out 0’ this cove or 
the dame, I don’t answer to the name of Jim Hoskins ; that’s all.” 
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And munching on a piece of stale bread and cheese, he trudged on 
through the sand in the direction of the nearest road-house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. RALSTON’S PARTY. 


Auice looked at herself in the long mirror at the foot of the stairs, and 
was surprised to find that she was as white as the simple dress of satin and 
tulle she wore. 

The music of a rapid waltz rustled the leaves of the lemon-trees that 
lined the hall, and the buzzing sound of many voices from the drawing- 
rooms came to her ears like the drone of innumerable bees. She was in no 
mood to join in the gayety of Mrs. Ralston’s party, and yet she saw no 
way of escaping without making a number of awkward explanations and 
excuses. 

The best thing under the circumstances was to show herself among the 
guests, and then slip away as soon as possible to her own room and not 
appear again. After all, she had no right to link the past with the present 
either in pleasures or sorrows. She had thrown the old life aside like an 
ill-fitting garment, and the Alice Tyrell of to-day must claim no kinship 
with the Alice Valton of yesterday. 

She pinched her pale cheeks to give them a little color, and walked down 
into the ball-room, where an elegant crowd were jostling through a waltz 
with heated faces. She sighed as she saw that Lelia and Varley were 
waltzing together, and noted not without a pang that his cheek was very 
close to hers. 

Lelia’s face was radiant as she swayed in her partner’s arms with a 
sensuous, willowy motion. The primrose satin bodice was rather indiscreet 
in its revelations, but no one could dispute the marvellous whiteness of her 
se bosom, that gleamed like satin in the soft light of the lamps and 
candles. 

Her curling jyellow hair shimmered with changeful lights as the move- 
ments of the waltz brought out its golden tints. Mrs. Ralston bustled all 
over the place in a flutter of excitement, anxious to see that everything was 
going well. 

The importation of young men from the city had duly arrived, and also 
a reporter from the Town Tattler, who just now was writing a description 
of the dresses, seated in the reception-room, with a bottle of champagne at 
his elbow for inspiration. Though Alice wore the simplest dress in the 
room, and tried to avoid the crowd, it was not long before Mrs. Ralston 
had surrounded her with young men who had asked for an introduction. 
The sight of Lelia looking so happy in Varley’s arms sent a dull pain to 
her heart, and she replied to the remarks addressed to her in dreamy mono- 
syllables. Some of the young men evidently considered her very stupid, 
for they gradually drifted away from her and gathered around a black- 
eyed girl in scarlet who was relating her experiences in smoking cigars, and 
could wriggle her shoulders deliciously. Harding was dancing in the thick 
of the crowd, and had not seen her as yet. Since that interview in the 
woods she had avoided him, but fate seemed to be always throwing them 
together. He was so scrupulously polite that she could hardly find an 
opportunity to tell him how much she disliked his attentions. 

‘Did you ever see such eyes and bosom?” said a club man, looking at 
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Lelia with one of those glances ‘‘ which seem to undress a woman,” as 
Gautier puts it. ; 

‘‘T hear they are to be married in the fall,” added his friend.’ ‘‘ A 
devilish fine-looking couple, and both will have loads of money, B?’ Jove, 
I _ real cannibalistic when that round white arm of hers is near me in a 
waltz.” 

The other said something in a low voice, and they both laughed softly to 
themselves. 

Alice’s cheek flushed painfully. She wanted to slip away to her room 
and have a good cry; but there was no chance to escape Mrs. Ralston’s 
vigilant eye, and, after all, it would appear strange if she was missed so 
early in the evening. 

Varley and Lelia disappeared in the direction of the conservatory after 
the waltz, and Alice, feeling no interest any longer in the shifting crowd, 
tried to talk to the high-collared young man with a lisp who had been 
vainly trying to get her attention for some moments. He wanted to say 
that she reminded him so much of a Russian countess he had met at Monte 
Carlo, who could take a five-barred gate like a bird, don’t you know, and 
pink an ace at twenty paces three out of five, and he came near fighting a 
duel for her sake, only his mother wouldn’t let him. 

Alice’s face lighted up with such a smile just then that he thought he 
must have made an impression, and would have followed it up if Vay 
had not arrived just then and borne her away to the garden, where a number 
of young men and women were eating ices. 

Mrs. Ralston had provided for the flirtation-minded in a liberal fashion, 
and it was certainly not her fault if any divorces or marriages were the 
result of the féte. 

A number of little Japanese kiosks dotted the lawn and terraces, and 
in the centre of the lake a jewelled electric fountain sent up its glittering 
spray, which gave the frightened swans a strangely mottled and unearthly 
appearance as they swam about, unable to understand the phenomena. 

arley and Alice, seated in one of the kiosks near the water’s edge, 
chattered over their ices after the waiter disappeared, and enjoyed them- 
selves like children ata picnic. The soft, fresh air of the night and the 
lapping of the waves at their feet soothed and calmed her spirits, and she 
hardly dared to think of her happiness lest it should vanish. 

‘“*T have not seen Miss Tyrell to-night,” said Harding, who was waltzing 
with Lelia in the pink drawing-room. ‘‘ Can she be ill ?” 

‘* Yes, if love is indeed a malady,” said Miss Ferris, with a laugh. ‘‘I 
thought a lover's eyes could see through a stone wall. She has been under 
your nose for the past half-hour.” 

‘* Why did you not tell me?” 

‘*T have something else to do.” 

‘* Your own stock seems to be rising,” with a sneer. ‘‘ Varley has been 
quite attentive this evening.” 

“Yes,” smiling. ‘‘I believe he only was playing with the child—at 
ars he would never think of marrying her. That would be too ab- 
su ” 


‘*More absurd things have happened,” said Harding, significantly. ‘‘ By 
the way, what has become of him?’ looking around. ‘‘ He was here a 
moment ago; and is there any significance in the fact that Miss Tyrell has 
disappeared too ?” with a malicious laugh. 

‘Let us stop; I am tired,” said Lelia, faintly. ‘I dare say—I dare 
say he has only stepped out into the hall for a glass of punch.” 
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He escorted her to a seat, and went off to dance with Mrs. Ralston, who 
was giving the reporter the history of one of the diamonds she wore on 
her ample bosom. 

Lelia did not stay a moment in the corner, but disappeared into the con- 
servatory. There was a couple in the rock grotto eating an ice from the 
same dish with a running accompaniment of pet names, but they were not 
the people she wanted. . 

The lower floors of the house were searched with no better success, and 
she returned to the drawing-room disconsolate. Varley had acted so 
lover-like to her that night that she had taken fresh hope. He was prob- 
ably in good humor because of his contemplated rendezvous with Alice. 
She thought she could hear them even then in the garden laughing at her 
discomfiture. 

‘* Well, what luck?” asked Harding, coming forward to meet her, know- 
ing well enough by her face that her search had been unsuccessful. ‘‘ You 
are not pretty when you frown so.” 

‘¢ What is the use of being pretty,” she almost sobbed, ‘‘ when he treats 
meso? It was all smooth sailing until she came between us.” 

‘* Hush! Speak lower; some one will hear you.” 

‘*T don’t care who hears me,” with the gesture of a spoilt child. 
‘‘ What right had he to trifle with me last summer if he felt nothing? I 
can’t give him up, and I won’t.” 

People were looking at them curiously as they went out on the porch. 

‘* Why don’t you try and help me?” she asked pathetically. 

The common ties of sympathy had drawn this ill-assorted couple together, 
= now she seldom thought of taking any steps without consulting 

im. 

“What can I do? What have I not tried? Once we have separated 
them and created a distrust, half of the battle is over.” 

‘Tf she were out of my way,” thoughtfully, ‘‘I am sure he would come 
back tome. Do what you can to keep them apart.” 

‘* Never fear. I am as much interested in the finale of this little com- 
edy as you. But I must go back to the ball-room. I am to dance this 
lancers with Mrs. Burrowdale,” looking at his card. 

‘And I with Mr. Pilkington. But let the old monkey wait,” crushing 
her fan in her slim, nervous fingers. ‘‘I have more important work on 
hand than to caper with that idiot,” and she stepped down on the terrace, 
while Harding disappeared indoors to claim his partner. 

The night air was warm and tender, and the soft sound of flowing 
waters came like drowsy music to her ears. Through the broad leaves of 
the maple-trees glimmered the lanterns on the kiosks, swinging in the dark- 
ness like bunches of grapes and fantastic flowers. The sky was full of 
stars and dreams, and across the illimitable lagoons of the heavens like a 
silver shallop swam the summer moon. 

Lelia’s satin slippers scarcely made a sound as she stepped on the gravy- 
elled walk. An occasional laugh was heard from the direction of the 
kiosks, but in which one should she find the couple she sought? She had 
made up her mind to break up the ¢ée-d-téte with some excuse, for it 
would not do to leave them too long alone with each other. 

A sound like a kiss in one of the summer-houses startled her. Pshaw ! 
it was only a waiter drawing a champagne cork. She passed on, but some- 
how it stirred up unpleasant thoughts in the girl’s mind. Perhaps while 
she had wasted her time waltzing with Harding, Alice was in Varley’s 
arms and her lips against his. 
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Lelia shivered and shut her teeth hard as she walked carefully over the 


The rattle of spoons and now and then a shout of laughter reached her 
ears as she paused. Every one seemed to be having a good time—every 
one but she. 

Their mirth struck her ear harshly. What right had they to be gay 
when she was so miserable ? 

As she neared the water’s edge the sound of familiar voices warned her 
that she had found those she sought. 

A moment she hesitated and then stepped into the shrubbery, where she 
could see the interior of the little pavilion and the two faces outlined in 
the light of the fairy lamp on the table. 

Lelia had arrived at an opportune time to learn the truth that she 
dreaded most to hear. A moment before Varley had been telling Alice 
how much he loved her, and she was leaning back in the rustic seat think- 
ing of his fervid words, wrapped in a delicious state of semi-oblivion. 

He was so Close to her that his warm breath fanned her cheek, and in 
his eyes there was a soft light she had never seen before. She was deliri- 
ously happy. 

Love and peace were in her grasp, and yet she dared not reach out her 
hand and take them. What right had she to seek an honest love while 
that shadow marred the fairness of her life? She wanted to put her arms 
around his neck, and with her head on his breast and her eyes looking into 
his, tell him everything, but she did not dare. 

Perhaps it was better that they should part now before he learned to 
hate her. At least she would have the memory of his love to sweeten her 
solitude in the lonely years that were to come. 

His tender words of sympathy and trust fell like grateful rain on the 
desert of her heart, where all was parched and hot, and she dreaded to 
break the spell that was to shut her out of happiness forever. 

If she could have seen the terrible glance that Lelia cast toward her, it 
might have recalled her from her foolish dream, and reminded her of her 
obligation in the present, and the duties she owed Mrs. Ralston. 

Now she had not the moral courage to tear herself away from the charm 
of the soft eyes that were bent towards her, and the warm pressure of the 
hand that sent the blood dancing through her veins to a delirious measure. 

Several times Alice was about to withdraw, but invisible hands seemed 
straining her back. She had hungered for love all her life, and yet 
she had no right now to taste its sweetness. She must turn away from 
the feast, and, worn with hunger, pass on, unloved, alone. She dared not 
tell him, knowing his pride, and he had shown her in a conversation before 
that he could never forgive deceit. It must be trust for trust, or nothing. 

She looked almost sadly at Varley, as if begging to let her go, with 
her soul in her eyes. He leaned towards her, and his warm breath swept 
her cheek. In a moment his lips pressed hers in a passionate kiss. 

Lelia gave a cry as if she had been stabbed. The lovers drew farther 
apart, but in Varley’s eyes a triumphant light shone, as if he cared little 
whether their love-making had been witnessed or not. 

Heated dancers now thronged the terraces, fanning themselves and mop- 
ping their faces with handkerchiefs. A waiter came to clear off the table, 
= Varley ordered some more ices in order to give an excuse to stay 

onger. 

Alice hinted that they would be missed from the ball-room, but he only 
laughed and assured her that everything was proper at the seashore. 
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Lelia, shivering in the shrubbery, narrowly escaped being seen by the 
people walking to and fro; but as soon as a new dance began they scattered 
in search of partners, and she was again free to spy on her neighbors. 

‘‘T must go now, Mr. Varley,” said Alice, faintly, as she rose. ‘‘ It was 
wrong in me to stay here so long. What can Mrs. Ralston think of 
me ?” 

‘Think asI do, that you are the dearest woman under heaven,” he 
cried with fervor, covering her hands with kisses. ‘‘ What do we care for 
what people say ?” 

‘* And have you forgotten so soon your engagement with Miss Ferris ?” 
she said, withdrawing her hand slowly. 

He laughed. 

‘‘T never was engaged to her, dearest. It was the wish of her mother 
and Aunt Mary that we should marry, and they took care to circulate the 
report pretty thoroughly of an engagement. We were child-lovers and 
playmates, but that was all.” 

Lelia clinched her hands until the nails wounded the delicate flesh, and it 
seemed to her that they must hear how loud her heart was beating. She 
had made up her mind she would hear the scene out, no matter what it 
cost her, though every word fell like a drop of molten lead on her brain. 
She would bear all, all. 

“‘ That pleasant fiction having disappeared,” he said gayly, ‘‘I ask you 
again, Alice, to be my wife.” 

She turned her eyes away, and stood with drooping head, while her 
hands were clasped almost in supplication. 

‘*T can never be your wife,” she said slowly, plucking a rose to pieces 
in her trembling fingers. 

‘¢ Alice!” There was pain and wonder in his voice. She shivered and 
crossed her hands over her breast as if the night air chilled her. 

‘Let me see your face,” he said, drawing her nearer the rosy radiance 
of the fairy lamp that glimmered on the little rustic table. She offered no 
resistance, and her face was firm as she turned it towards him. 

‘¢ Are you in earnest, or is this a cruel joke ?” he asked, as he raised her 
face towards his. But he read determination in the trembling lips that gave 
him little hope. She was glad when he withdrew his hand. Another mo- 
ment and she could not have retained her composure. 

‘¢You can never be my wife?” he asked, seeking vainly with his eyes 
for some explanation in the pale, drawn face that quivered under his 
glance. ‘‘ Is there some one else you love better ?” 

She shook her head. 

For some moments neither said a word. When she raised her face again 
— him, it wore an expression of calm resignation, but it was pale as 

eath. 

‘‘You have honored me by telling me that you loved me,” and the words 
trembled on her lips. ‘‘God knows how much such words mean to a 
lonely woman. But it can never be. Love is not for me, nor happiness. 
Between us two stretches a dreary waste of despair. I must suffer in 
silence until the end.” 

. ‘And you will not tell me what this shadow is that darkens your life ?” 

‘‘T cannot, I dare not,” with ashudder. ‘‘If you knew everything, you 
might despise me.” 

He looked at her a moment in wonder and shook his head. 

‘* How little you know the meaning of love! It is only another name for 
perfect trust and faith. Doubt is trampled in the dust of its triumphant 
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course. Tell me what this is that troubles you; the burden will not be so 
great to bear if I can help you share it.” 

An eager light shines in his handsome face, and his hands reach out 
towards her. What an impulse seizes her to seek rest and peace on his 
breast. But she turns away sick at heart. 

‘‘Tt cannot be. I must walk in the shadow alone, as I have in the past. 
When the time comes and I shall pass out of your life, I want you to think 
of me always as a loving memory, and not with regret and aversion.” She 
lifted her sad, white face to his, and continued in a low voice: ‘‘ You do 
not, think ill of me because—because I listened to you to-night? I dared 
not deny myself the solace of your sympathy. I have known so little in 
my life, and the temptation was so great. You will believe me when I tell 
you how grateful I am for your love? You will not think me a heartless 
coquette when I say that love is not for me?” Her eyes were turned wist- 
fully towards him, and a tear rolled slowly down her cheek. He would 
not have been a man, least of all a lover, if he had not been moved by her 
genuine grief. 

‘“« And if I tell you, Alice, that I do not care what the past has been, that 
I snap my fingers at these terrors you speak about, what then? You may 
have suffered, but fire only purifies refined gold. Your life may have 
been one vast mistake, but I love you. You may have tricked and cozened 
others before this, but [love you. Yes, if you told me even that you had 
lived in the shadow of prison bars’—the hand he held trembled in his 
like a wounded bird—‘‘ my answer would still be the same : I love you.” 

She felt herself slowly yielding, carried away by the flood-tide of his pas- 
sion that seemed to overwhelm all the obstructions that lay between them. 
She knew his proud spirit and decisive will; should she trust herself to his 
mercy and pity, and tell him everything? It was better to risk all than 
have him doubt her. He saw the determined look fade out of her eyes. 
She was yielding. She opened her lips to speak, to tell him all. Just 
then Mrs. Ralston’s impatient voice was heard calling her name from the 

jiazza. She pressed his hand silently, and glided away among the trees, 
Soowines him vexed and harassed by the most painful thoughts. 

‘¢‘T have been searching all over for you, child,” said Mrs. Ralston, look- 
ing a little suspiciously at Alice’s flushed face. 

“¢My head ached,” she explained, ‘‘so much that I could not stay in the 
drawing-room. I think the best thing I can do is to slip away to bed.” 

Mrs. Ralston demurred at first, but seeing how pale and ill the girl 
really looked, was moved with compassion, and offered to make excuses to 
the guests in case she was missed during the rest of the evening. 

Alice crawled upstairs slowly. Her head seemed empty, and everything 
was dissolving slowly before her eyes. When she reached her room, she 
flung herself on the bed in all her crumpled finery, and cried like a child. 
The music throbbed beneath her, and she heard the tramp of the dancers’ 
feet as she lay there, a huddled heap among the pillows. But her thoughts 
were far away. 

It was daybreak when the music ceased, and she laid her tired head on 
the pillow and tried to sleep. The crowd had left the ball-room, and 
taken their little spites and flirtations and jealousies away with them for 
future use. Only a mingled odor of crushed flowers lingered in the air 
where the tide of silk and satin and broadcloth had ebbed and flowed at 
the music’s will. 

Lelia stood in the middle of the deserted room, picking her bouquet idl 
to pieces, and looking vacantly at the pale phantom she saw in the tall 
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mirrors. Her slippers were muddy where she had walked through the 
grass, and the lace folds of her skirt dirty and torn by the bushes. 

The candles were burning low in the sockets, and through the open win- 
dow the pale gray light of dawn fell on the scattered rose-leaves on the 
floor, and the fragments of torn lace that fluttered about in the fresh 
morning breeze. She shivered and closed her eyes wearily. The bare, 
deanna drawing-room seemed symbolic of the emptiness of her life, 
where only a few rose-leaves remained to remind her of a summer that 
had been, but would be no more, 


CHAPTER IX 
MR. HOSKINS PROVES HIS AUTHORITY. 


THE night after the lawn-party took place, Harding walked across the 
velvety turf that divided the fishing-lodge from the villa grounds. He 
was in a very amiable frame of mind and, from time to time showed his 
even teeth in a smile when some sudden pleasant thought struck him. 

Varley’s importation of young men he had turned to profitable account; 
for, as it had rained all the morning, he had suggested a game of poker, 
and the consequence was the guests took the afternoon train several hun- 
dred dollars poorer than they came. 

Some of this money was now jingling in Harding’s pocket, and the 
rattle of the coin was like pleasant music to his ears. Before that was 
gone he hoped to bring Varley within-reach of Menzer’s tentacles, and then 
another tight little sum would fall into his lap. 

Altogether, things looked bright. If Alice would only prove a little 
more kind, he might have felt perfectly happy. He had been so used to 
ruling women that her obstinacy angered him, and yet it made him all the. 
more eager to win her. She was so different from those of her sex he 
had known, that he felt for the first time in his life that it was something 
more than a passing fancy which brought him to her feet. He thought 
that he was really in love; forgetting that his feelings had undergone 
much the same change before. Have her he must and would; and he 
gritted his teeth determinedly together, as he thought how she had avoided 
him of late, and would never allow herself to be left alone with him: Yet, 
surely, with a jealous woman’s help he should be able to conquer her. 

The sound of a noisy altercation reached his ears as he neared the villa; 
several voices were shrilly raised in anger. He hastened on, to find the 
ladies of the household in a frightened group on the lawn. Near the 
porch a dirty, ragged-looking villain was struggling in the clutches of 
Varley and the butler, Dawkins. 

‘*T wasn’t doin’ nothin’,” whined the rascal, trying to blubber, and 
twisting his shaven bullet-head in a ludicrous fashion. 

‘We found him wandering about the hall,” Varley explained, as Hard- 
ing came up. ‘‘ He was evidently taking a view of the house in order to 
break in some night.” 

‘* Now don’t be hard on a cove, mister. I was only lookin’ for the boss, 
to ax if he wanted to hire some un to cut the grass.” Then, as his eyes 
fell on Harding, he grinned and said: ‘‘’Ere’s a gent as’ll speak a kind 
word for me.” 

‘* Fellow! I never saw you before,” turning on his heel and joining the 
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ladies, He had recognized in the man in rags the tramp who had fright- 
ened Alice on that memorable ride. 

‘““°E’s a werry ‘ard customer, hit’s my hopinion,” said the butler, 
‘¢hand the best thing to do is to lock ’im hup in the stable huntil we ken 
get ’old huv a hofficer.” 

‘¢ But, Dawkins, he’ll burn the house down,” whispered Mrs. Ralston, 
with a shiver. 

‘* We'll see that he’s well tied,” said Varley. ‘‘Come, bring him along,” 
to the butler, hustling the tramp along in an unceremonious manner. As 
he was being taken reluctantly away, he suddenly stopped, and, with a 
leer, fixed his green eyes on Alice’s trembling face, as she stood trembling 
at the side of Mrs. Ralston. 

‘© You looks kind-hearted, miss. You wouldn’t let a cove whose only sin 
was his poverty be landed in jail for jest nothin’ at all—would you?” 
And he brought out the last words with the emphasis of a command. 

Varley looked at her curiously, and was surprised to see how pale she 
had suddenly become, and that her lips trembled. But he only said, 
‘Come along. You will get no pity here. So you may as well sub- 
mit.” 

The peo bent on Alice such a malicious look that she made a step 
forward. 

‘‘J—I wish you would let the poor fellow go,” she faltered, conscious 
that all eyes were fixed upon her. 

““You know this man?” asked Varley, and there was suspicion and vex- 
ation in his tone. 


Alice felt as if she was about to faint as her eyes met his. Fortunately 
the prisoner helped her out of the situation. 

‘‘This lady was werry kind to me once before, when I was down on my 
luck. So I made so bold, knowin’ her kind heart, toax her to say a good 
word for me to these gents and ladies.” 

‘‘Then it is possible we have made a mistake,” said Varley, letting go 
the ragged sleeve he held. ‘‘Is it true, what he says ?” turning his piercing 
eyes on Alice’s shrinking face. ‘‘ Does he speak the truth ?” 

“Yes, it is true,” she said weakly, turning away her head. ‘He will 
not trouble you again if you let him go.” 

‘That I won't, ma’am,” broke in the tramp. ‘‘ And it’s werry kind in 
you to remember a poor chap like me as is in distress,” a triumphant smile 
wreathing his besotted features as his eyes fell on the trembling girl. 

‘* Well, don’t hallow yourself to be seen in these grounds hagain, that’s 
hall,” said the butler, relinquishing his share of the prisoner with reluc- 
tance. ‘‘That face of yourn hain’t no hadornment to the willa grounds, I 
can tell ye ; and I’ll make so bold has to had to its hugliness if I sees it 
prowlin’ haround hafter dark.” 

‘Thank you, sir, kindly,” said the man, shaking himself free, and but- 
toning his coat, which had been torn open in the struggle. Then, turning 
to the group, he made an elaborate bow. ‘‘ Ladies an’ gents, my respects ;” 
then, with a grin at Alice that sent all the blood to her heart, ‘‘I ’opes 
that we shall meet agin under more auspicious circumstances.” Then he 
shuffled away down the garden path, and was lost among the trees. 

‘*Oh, I know we shall all be burnt in our beds!” said Mrs. Ralston, 
gathering up her voluminous skirts, and tripping over the grass in the 
direction of the piazza, closely followed by the others. ‘‘ I’m afraid that it 
was a very unwise thing to let him go free, Clinton.” 


“Yet since Miss Tyrell vouches for his honesty,” he muttered, while his 
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face grew grave. ‘‘ After all, he had not done anything when we found 


‘Where did you meet the creature, Alice?’ turning around to her com- 

nion. ‘‘ He certainly had most villainous features.” 

‘Tt was over a year ago,” the girl stammered, conscious that Varley was 
studying her face with something more than curiosity. ‘‘He was then 
working for a charitable institution, and the officer in charge spoke of him 
as reliable and trustworthy.” 

‘‘She is not an accomplished liar,” said Lelia to Harding, as they came 
up the steps together behind the others. 

‘*T only asked the circumstances, my dear,” said Mrs. Ralston, ‘‘ because 
I know warm-hearted people get so taken in by some of these scamps. 
I’ve got so that I can’t trust any of them. The last time I was in New 
York I saw a poor man fishing a bread-crust out of an ash-barrel. He 
looked at me so pathetically that I thought I must give him ten cents. 
When I looked in my pocketbook I found nothing but a five-dollar bill, and 
told him so. ‘Never mind, madam,’ he replied, ‘I can change it.’ ” 

There was a general laugh, and then the widow added: 

‘¢ But I’m glad the poor wretch is free, if he’s honest. Yet the law ought 
to make it punishable for a man to carry around a face like that to frighten 

ple. You don’t look as if you had recovered from the excitement of the 
capture yet,” turning to Alice. 

Lelia nudged Harding, and they looked at each other significantly. 

“Still,” she continued, ‘‘ we ought to be grateful for any little diversion 
down here. Positively there hasn’t been a scandal in town as far back as 
I can remember, while Long Branch has been supporting a little divorce- 
mill of its own, with all modern improvements.” 

‘I hope you don’t want one of those little Palais Royal comedies to 
transpire within your own gates,” said Varley, with a laugh. 

‘Oh dear, no !” gurgled the widow, “‘ for then I couldn’t talk about it. 
I do wish, though, that something dramatic would put an end to this stag- 
nation. Now, at Monte Carlo or Baden-Baden you don’t have to yawn 
half the time. I want to live in summer as well as winter. I sailed two 
new wrinkles yesterday that I have acquired since I came here.” 

‘‘My recollections of Monte Carlo were hardly enlivening,” said Hard- 
ing, joining in the conversation. ‘‘The systematic way in which I dropped 
money was rather monotonous.” 

‘“‘T never asked you how you got home after your losses there,” put in 
Varley. 

‘‘The proprietors of the place always see that you have enough to pay 
your passage,” said the other, with a laugh. ‘‘ But an old habitué of the 
roulette table put me up to a scheme to get some of the money back lost 
on the board. That was to wander about the grounds in a rather di- 
shevelled state, looking very dejected, as if you contemplated suicide and 
were trying to find a picturesque spot to die in. When the proprietor sees 
you contemplate taking your life, he will give you a round sum to go and 
kill yourself somewhere else. It spoils the looks of his flower-beds to have 
corpses lying about in reckless profusion, and gives his house a bad name. 
He gave me a thousand francs to butcher myself on the premises of a rival 


establishment.” 
The dressing-bell rang for dinner, and the little company scattered to 


their various rooms. 
‘‘Did you watch her face?” said Lelia, as she parted with Harding at 
the steps. ‘‘It was like death. There is some strange mystery here.” 
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‘*Leave it all to me,” he said quickly. ‘‘If I am not mistaken, there 
will soon be a change in the figures on the board.” 

‘* You speak decisively.” 

‘Yes ; this is like a problem in chess ; and as I have studied it out, we 
shall checkmate in three moves.” 

Lelia’s face brightened. She ran upstairs singing, past Alice, who was 
toiling along slowly, looking pale and tired. 

After dinner Varley disappeared. He did not stop for his usual cigar on 
the veranda, but walked back alone to the lodge. 

Between puffs, as he smoked his pipe by the open window, he thought of 
the occurrences of the past few days—her equivocal answer on the night 
of the party, and now the appearance of this ragged stranger, whose pres- 
ence inspired her with terror. She had hinted at some sorrow in the past, 
some grave mistake in her life, that must always keep them apart 
from each other. Had this man anything to do with the menacing 
shadow ? 

In the fervor of his passion he had spoken at random words that he now 
regretted. He had toid her that night that it mattered little what the mis- 
take of her life had been. He loved her, and that was enough. Now that 
his ardor had in a measure cooled off, he saw matters in the cold light of 
reason. Not that he loved her less; but as doubts developed in his mind 
a spirit of caution controlled him. 

He was puzzled and harassed by the strange turn affairs had taken. He 
wanted to believe in her and trust her, but how was; that possible when 
she would not give him her confidence, or let him help her? 

Harding, who knew, or surmised, why Varley had taken himself off to 
the lodge so early in the evening, lounged in about nine o’clock. 

‘*The moon is just rising,” he said, throwing himself down on the sofa. 
pa | _ going to suggest that we take the ladies out for a row.” 

es. 


‘¢ What do you think ?” 

‘‘T think I shall stay here,” puffing vigorously at his pipe. ‘‘I’ve had 
rather a long day of it, and shall go to bed early.” 

‘*T thought you looked pale at dinner.” 

“*Did you ?” 

Yes. ” 

They smoked in silence for some moments, and then Harding spoke : 

‘* You won’t mind my saying, old fel’, that I believe you have something 
on your mind. For the past week you’ve looked worried and fagged.” 

Varley cast a quick glance at the speaker, but Harding was gazing 
dreamily out on the waters of the inlet. 

ra ge it’s the warm weather,” returning to his pipe, and smoking 
on stolidly. ‘‘ Just see if you can’t get that window up a little higher. We 
shall stifle in here,” pointing to the one by which his friend sat. ‘* Thanks ! 
that will do nicely.” r 

“¢You won’t be angry if I say I think I know what this ailment is that 
you are suffering from ?” said Harding, seating himself astride a chair. 
‘*T know the symptoms, because I’ve had ’em myself.” 

‘*Hum ! indeed !” 

‘*Do you mind if I mention what I think troubles you?” 

“Not at all.” Puff! ahead.” Puff! puff! 

are in love.” 

Varley laid his pipe down, and went over to the window opposite, and 
looked out on the night. 
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‘“Why should I wish to conceal it?” he said. ‘‘ Youare rigat. Am I to 
be congratulated ?” 

‘*T fear not by me.” 

He turned like a flash, and there was some anger in his face. It disap- 
peared before the calm glance that his friend returned. 

‘* What do you mean ?” ‘s 

Harding waited a moment, and then said gently: 

‘You know what good friends we have been ever since we met in 
Europe ; how we have had occasion at various times to help each other 
out of scrapes and difficulties. You know how much I am interested in 
your welfare.” 

The other nodded his head dumbly, as if in acknowledgment; but his 
eyes seemed to say, ‘‘ Well, to what does all this preamble lead ?” 

Harding, however, gave him no chance to reply, but continued in the 
same soothing tone: 

‘Tt is natural, under the circumstances, that I should be solicitous about 
your future happiness, anxious that you should not cast away your heart 
on an unworthy object.” 

The other broke in upon him almost fiercely: 

‘““What do you mean? What do you insinuate ?” 

Nothing.” 

‘¢ You do—you must. You know something. You are hiding something 
from me. Out with it!” and for the moment his eyes flashed angrily as he 
clenched his fist. 

Harding laid his hand soothingly on his friend’s shoulder, and when he 
spoke his voice seemed choked with emotion. 

‘*You do not resent this interest I take in you?” he asked gently. ‘‘ It 
is not impertinent in me that I am watchful of your happiness ?” 

The other looked at him steadily, and his eyes fell. 

‘*Certainly not, certainly not!” he cried, grasping Harding’s hand 
warmly. ‘‘I have no secrets from you. Perhaps I have spoken too 
harshly. Forgive me; I am not quite myself to-night.” 

‘*T have something to tell you, if you think you can listen calmly; some- 
thing that concerns you deeply.” 

‘*T will listen,” said Varley, unsteadily. ‘‘Does it concern some one 

99 
om Yes.” 

He sighed, and walked over to the window again. 

‘*T have been tormented with doubts myself,” he said. ‘‘I hope to God 
you know nothing to confirm them.” 

‘*Tf you had not acted like a brother to me, I would not risk your en- 
mity by mentioning my suspicions ; but I cannot see you calmly jeopardize 
your happiness when a simple word from me might save you,” Harding 
continued slowly. 

‘* Well,” said the other, impatiently. 

‘* You noticed that scene to-day on the lawn. I will not mention names. 
You saw how her face paled when her eyes met his, and how she trembled 
with fright ?” 

Varley nodded silently. 

‘*There is some secret tie that binds her to this man, depend on it. The 
appearance of a beggar she had befriended would not so work upon her 
imagination.” 

Varley shuddered, and moved his feet uneasily. 

‘Yes, I saw it too,” he said. 
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‘‘T noticed her fright when they met before. It was that day we rode 
to Spring Lake. This man was sleeping under a tree, and her horse took 


- fright. She was the more frightened of the two when her eyes fell on his 


face. It was an expression she might have worn if a dead person had 
come to life before her eyes—full of abject fear and terror. She rode 
hastily away, as if anxious to get out of range of the scamp’s vicious eyes 
and repulsive face.” 

He paused to give weight to his words, as if he expected Varley to say 
something ; but only a sigh came from the other’s lips. 

‘‘Why should this man fill her with terror if her past had been without 
a stain—if it was spotless as the woman’s should be whom you will marry? I 
make no accusations. I have no interest in the matter except to save you 
from a step that may cost you your life’s happiness;” and he bent his 
eyes on his friend’s face with a cpg full of tender solicitude and brotherly 
affection that might have deluded a more suspicious person than a blind 
lover. 

‘¢Ts that all?’ asked Varley in a few moments. 

“No; there is still more.” 

‘“‘T am ready. Ihave heard so much that a little more cannot hurt 
me,” bitterly. 

‘¢ After I sawthe effect the sight of this man had on her, I gained his 
confidence in the hope of discovering the trouble. I thought he might be 
attempting to blackmail her, and I was anxious to get him out of the way. 
By liberal bribes I got him to show me a letter he had just received from 
her. It was couched in the most friendly terms, and, though not signed, 
there could be no mistaking the handwriting. It appointed an interview 
— him down by the old boat-house at the head of the mlet to-morrow 
night.” 

Something like a groan came from the direction where Varley was sitting. 
Harding congratulated himself on the success of his scheme. He thought 
he had said quite enough for one night, however, and would give the poison 
a chance to work. After some moments’ silence, in which neither said a 
word, he walked over to his friend’s side. 

‘¢You are not angry with me for telling you this ?” he asked. ‘It is a 
delicate matter to touch on, but I could not be silent.” 

‘*You did right—perfectly right.” 

‘* OF course it may turn out all well in the end, but I felt you ought to 
know what I had to tell you.” 

Varley reached vat and shook his friend’s hand warmly. ‘‘It was kind 
of you, old boy,” he murmured brokenly. ‘‘I shan’t soon forget it—I 
shan’t forget it.” 

Harding bade him -night, and marched upstairs to bed, chucklin 
softly to himself. ‘‘Shake wrote a smart thing when he said lunatics an 
lovers were pretty much alike,” he said, as he struck a match. 

Varley sat looking out on the inlet glimmering in the moonlight, and his 
face seemed to have grown suddenly old and haggard. 

In the gay life he had led in the European capitals he had been infatu- 
ated with many women, who had been drawn to him by the spell of his 
handsome face. He had played at love even as the court of the prodigal 
Louis played at farming; but before this he had never known the true sig- 
nificance of the word. 

He had grown weary of women of the world, who had lost all their 
illusions, exhausted every sensation, seen everything, learned everything, 
experienced everything, and tired of everything, He had hungered to meet 
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a womanly woman that the world had not robbed of truth and purity, and 
who still held those virginal perfections of soul and sense that would 
ennoble the man she loved. 

He was twenty-eight, and loved Alice very dearly—rather had loved, for 
now the airy structure he had built seemed crumbling to the dust, and he 
stood alone in the deserted ruin. r 

He could quite understand now why she had refused to be his wife. She 
had spoken of a barrier between them; hinted at something shameful in 
the past that must always keep them apart. 

Perhaps this wretched creature— But no, that was too absurd. He felt 
the close air of the room was choking him, and groped his way out into the 
night. 

illa Eden was dark except for a small light in the gable. It belonged, 
he knew, to her room. As he stood there a shadow of a woman’s figure 
was seen on the window-curtain. A hand was thrust out, and something 
white fell from it, fluttering to the ground. A crunching sound on the 
gravel followed—then silence. 

Varley turned away sick at heart. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RESULT OF AN INTERVIEW. 


LELIA was swinging lazily in a hammock on the veranda the next after- 
noon, a cool, crinkly heap of heliotrope silk, out of which her fluffy yellow 
head rose like a sunflower. One little foot, clad in russet leather, swung over 
the edge of the ropes, displaying rather more black stocking than society 
generally sanctions, but the negligent, careless attitude became this delicate 
little beauty. She seemed to assume naturally the airs of a demi-mondaine. 

Harding, who was sitting tailor-fashion near by, i over the morn- 
ing paper, was not made of wood, and he tound himself admiring the 
piquant face in its curly gold frame. 

‘* What became of you last night?’ she yawned, blinking at him. ‘I 
think you men are perfect brutes to run off and let us poor women shift 
for ourselves. I dare say you drink and gamble and do all sorts of horrid 
things up in that nasty lodge. I knowI see some lights burning there half 
the night-” 

He laughed. 

‘“‘Tf you didn’t sit up smoking cigarettes and reading George Moore and 
Gyp, you wouldn’t have your feelings hurt so much by our dissipations.” 

She clicked her French heels together viciously, and frowned. 

‘*Can’t you imagine why we disappeared last night ?” 

‘*No; and you need not tell me,” she said pettishly. 

‘* But you are sure to feel interested. His suspicions have been aroused 
lately. He is troubled with doubts regarding a certain young person—” 

‘* And you ?” with an appearance of interest. 

‘* Well, I went over to console him.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ A nice consoler, you!” 

‘* Never mind, my dear, the campaign opens famously. Just let me 
have my own way, and we shall win. You must not question my methods.” 

‘¢ They are very sure to be questionable,” she muttered. 

‘¢ Already he begins to distrust her, and you may well believe that I did 
not attempt to free his mind of suspicion, While you have been yawning 
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and grumbling over your fate, I have been spreading a snare for your love- 
bird. Yet I don’t believe that you are grateful a bit.” 

‘* J might be,” she drawled, ‘‘ if I thought you were an entirely disinter- 
ested party. But as you are scheming quite as much to gain your own 
ends as mine, you will excuse me if I reserve my grateful tears for a more 
impressive O¢éasion.”’ 

‘* Don’t you suppose that I am actuated by any friendly feeling for you 
in this matter?” he said in a little lower voice, as he turned his dark blue 
eyes towards hers. 

** Now you are not going to be sentimental ?”’ with an air of ennwt. 

No.” 

‘* Because if you are I shall leave you in double-quick order. There is 
just one man in this world whom I allow to be sentimental, and—” 

‘¢ And he happens to be sentimental with the wrong woman,” laughed 
Harding, maliciously. ‘‘I suppose that is what you were going to 
say.” ] 
Mrs. Ralston entering just then put an end to the conversation. 

‘* Why do you two wander off into lonely corners by yourselves ?”’ asked 
the widow, rustling into a New England rocker whose flaming red arms 
made her look as if she was clasped by a boiled lobster of extraordinary 
size. ‘If I didn’t think Lelia was Clinton’s property I should say you two 
were in love with each other,” rocking back and forward vigorously. 

‘* What an idea !” laughed the heap of heliotrope silk, kicking out a wild 
little foot in order to start the hammock in motion again. ‘‘ We don’t look 
like spoons, do we ?”’ 

‘* No, not just now,” Mrs. Ralston admitted. ‘‘ When I come upon you 
suddenly you change your expressions. You remind me of the villains 
in a melodrama who whisper huskily to each other when the heroine 
appears, ‘ We must dissemble.’ ” 

Harding laughed, and then asked what had become of Miss Tyrell. 

*T left her singing in the parlor. Strange what a fancy that girl has for 
lugubrious lays. She has a good voice, and I should like to hear her sin 
if she would only keep out of grave-yards and steer clear of ‘dear de 
Junes’ and broken hearts. Do you believe in such a thing as a broken 
heart, Mr. Harding ?” . 

‘* Well, I’ve never been troubled with such a thing myself, but I believe 
among your sex it is considered quite a fashionable complaint.” 

‘Perhaps Miss Tyrell has had some trouble that makes her sad,” said 
Lelia, in an absent-minded way, as her eyes turned listlessly to the inlet, 
that shone like a sheet of polished tin in the hot noonday sun. 

Mrs. Ralston shook her curly head slowly and mournfully. 

‘*T wish my life had been eventful, so that I could look back with regret 
or pleasure and have something to think about. My girlhood was as bare 
of romance as an oyster’s. Yes, more so; for an oyster can speculate on 
how and by whom he shall be eaten.” 

‘*You never told ns your love-story,” said Lelia. 

‘Because there was none to tell,” with a long-drawn sigh. ‘‘I was 
brought up on oatmeal and Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy as a child, and 
at Christmas time for a treat was taken to visit my grandfather’s tomb. 
In spite of these drawbacks to the development of the imagination, I had 
pictured to myself the lover who would free me some day from the parental 
thraldom.” She stopped to laugh. ‘‘ He was built on the lines of Ouida’s 
heroes: six feet high; sea-blue eyes; cavalry mustache; large kissable 
mouth; almond-shaped nails, and a mortgage on his home,” 
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‘And you found this poetic prodigy? asked Harding, with a smile. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘My family had fixed and original ideas about selecting a husband. 
They argued that he should have all the qualities that were lacking in the 
wife, so that they might mutually support each other. With such settled 
views they ranged the market for a husband formg. AsI was handsome—” 

Lelia coughed significantly, but Mrs. Ralston went right on. 

‘*He, of course, was necessarily plain. As I knew most of the modern 
accomplishments, he knew nothing of art or music.” 

‘* But he had money,” put in Lelia, slyly. 

‘‘T had some knowledge of books, and the only ones he ever opened were 
his cash-book and ledger. You may imagine,” with a sigh, ‘‘ how bare my 
life was of any incident. You young people don’t appreciate the freedom 
you enjoy.” 

‘Oh, don’t we !” chimed in Miss Ferris. ‘‘I should like to see mamma 
shove any old remnant off on me for a husband, that’s all !” kicking out 
viciously. 

‘Really, Lelia, you get more slangy every day,” groaned the widow. 
‘*T can’t imagine where you get such a horrid vocabulary from.” 

‘* Well, why didn’t you make him jealous?” pretending not to hear. ‘I 
should have led him a pretty dance,” tossing her head. 

‘* My dear, if you only knew! I tried everything, but he refused, pos- 
itively, to be suspicious. I wrote notes to myself in a masculine hand, and 
left them about everywhere, in the hopes that he would see them. He 
never took the trouble to inquire into them. Getting desperate, I thought 
I would give him a good fright. I went out shopping in the afternoon, and 
did not come back until ten o’clock. Found the house all dark, and every 
window and door closed tight. It began to snow, and, as I had no money 
to go to a hotel, I sat down on the steps, and cried until daybreak. I 
believe he was laughing at me all the time behind the shutters. At break- 
fast he asked me how I had slept, and then he winked as if he knew more 
than he cared to tell. I never tried to make him jealous after that.” 

Lelia laughed. 

‘* You certainly have had a hard time of it, Aunt Mary. Still, there was 
some compensation for this martyrdom. If you cannot look back, you can 
look ahead.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Ralston, pensively, turning her engagement-ring’around 
her fat white finger, where the sun would strike it; ‘‘ but still it is pleasant 
to have some peur or romance connected with one’s life. It lifts you 
above the crowd, who are only bent on money-getting.” 

‘* You ought to go in for spiritualism,” said Harding, with a smile. ‘I 
dare say you might find some intelligent spectre out of a job who would 
help you while away your hours of meditation.” 

“*T have thought of that,” with a little gurgling laugh. ‘‘ But there, 
you young people never have any patience with an old woman’s vagaries. 
Just wait until you have buried your illusions, and you will feel as I do;” 
stopping to wipe her face carefully with a wisp of cambric, so as not to 
disturb the deposit of rose-water and bismuth. 

‘“¢ Well, ’'m for a game of lawn-tennis !” exclaimed Lelia, bouncing out 
of her hammock in a flutter of starched skirts. ‘‘I shall yawn my head 
off if I lie here much longer. Come, Mr. Harding.” 

“You are coming with me,” pinching his arm. Yawning, he follows 
her into the hall where the racquet-case is to be found, 
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Mrs. Ralston looks after her niece, and sighs. Lelia is not an easy one 
to manage all summer; but as her own girlhood was a failure, she is dis- 

to be lenient towards the young heiress’s escapades. 

Mrs. Ferris has gone to Bournemouth in search of health,—she is always 
either going or coming from some health resort, —so she took the opportunity 
of packing her daughter off to Villa Eden. 

Lelia was not sorry, for she cared a great deal more for her aunt, who 
was jolly and easy-going, while her mother was stiff and cold and intensely 

ractical. 
¥ Mrs. Ralston was watching the game on the lawn with a regretful eye 
that she had grown too stout to join it. She was one of those women who, 
after they have passed thirty-five, begin to wrestle at close quarters with 
time and wrinkles, and are fairly successful in defying for several years 
the attentions of the old gentleman with the hour-glass. 

Her life with Mr. Ralston, as she had frankly stated, was a book of blank 
pages, and freedom and fortune had come to her too late to bring her any 
romance. 

Her youth was gone, and the hopes and aspirations of girlhood; all that 
remained to her were such pleasures that could be bought for money. 

She might have married again had she cared, but she was enough of a 
woman of the world to see through the specious schemes of the money- 
hunters who surrounded her. Twenty loveless, meee | years were 
quite enough for one woman’s life, she thought, and she did not see the 
advantage of paying a man a salary for using his name, which would, prob- 
ably, be not near as musical as her own. Having no past to look back 
upon and dream over, and little promise in the future, Mrs. Ralston lived 
wholly in the present, and the search for new pleasures and sensations oc- 
cupied most of her time. 

aving made a loveless marriage herself, she was a strong advocate of 
natural selection; and being generally surrounded with young ple, she 
moved them about like chessmen, working one certain pet problem of her 
own on the bourd. 

‘* Mercy, child, how you frightened me !” exclaimed Mrs. Rslston, waking 
from the half doze into which she had fallen, as Alice entered softly. 

‘“‘T am sorry I disturbed you,” timidly; hesitating whether she should 
sit down or not. 

“*Don’t go. I don’t want to think, and I’m glad you roused me up. You 
look completely run down, my dear; don’t you feel well ?” stroking the soft 
brown hair with a sympathetic hand. ‘‘ Your eyes areas big as a bogie’s.” 

‘*T—TI did not sleep very well last night,” faltered Alice. ‘‘This warm 
weather is very trying.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Ralston, fanning herself vigorously, ‘‘ those rooms are 

rfectly unbearable upstairs, so I came to this corner hoping to find it a 

ittle cooler. Look at that pair out on the lawn, dancing around as if the 
thermometer was below zero. My! how glad I shall be when Lelia Ferris 
is married! I would rather take charge of a dozen boys than such a roar- 
ing tornado. It makes me hot just to look at her.” 

‘*Miss Ferris is engaged, I believe?” said Alice, bending her face down 
close to the fancy-work she had brought with her. 

‘*Oh — is, not exactly an engagement, but pretty much the same 
thing. Yousee— But where can Clinton be? I haven’t seen him since 


breakfast. There’s something on his mind—I’ve noticed it of late. I do 
hope he has not got into debt through that horrid Monmouth track. You 
have not seen him to-day, Alice ?” 
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“<T was late at breakfast, and then he had gone,” searching for a lost 
stitch in her embroidery. She had an idea why he had absented himself 
from the house that day. 

‘¢Olinton has such expensive tastes,” said the widow, with a sigh, ‘‘ that 
he gets into trouble sometimes. Too proud to let me know he needs money, 
dear boy. Just as if he wouldn’t have every penny some day !” 

Alice worked on at her embroidery, and Mrs.\Ralston again turned her 
drowzy eyes towards the lawn and the figures with heated faces lounging 
under one of the trees. The heat was oppressive, and soon the widow 
glided away into the land of dreams, while Alice worked on and thought. 

It was sundown before Mrs. Ralston woke out.of her doze and suggested 
that it was time they should go upstairs and dress. 

Lelia was already bustling around in her room, singing a sad love-son 
as she wrapped her lithe little body in a new Canton silk dress she h 
reesived that day from New York. 


“‘ Why did we meet 
To be so cruelly severed, 
Just as we have learned 
To love each other so!” 


The words rang like a dull pain through Alice’s brain, and she leaned 
against the wall, conscious that her heart was beating wildly. Why, in- 
deed, did they meet at all? she moaned, as she felt her way blindly to the 
little room in the gable. 

It was quite dark when the late dinner was finished. Varley had not 
come back, and the meal was disposed of silently, with few attempts at 
conversation, though Mrs. Ralston made strenuous efforts to keep it up. 

When Alice walked down the terraces and took the path along the water’s 
edge, Harding and Miss Ferris exchanged significant glances. 

‘*She has gone to meet Don Cesar,” whispered Lelia. 

‘‘ There may be one there she does not expect,” he replied quietly. 

Mrs. Ralston broke in on their asides, by questioning Harding about his 
visit to Monte Carlo, and then followed an interminable discussion, it 
seemed to Lelia, on the subject of gambling systems and martingales. 

Alice’s white dress had disappeared among the trees. She was walking 
rapidly in the direction of the old boat-house, anxious to finish the inter- 
view as soon as possible, and hurry back before Mrs. Ralston should miss 
her. 

Hoskins had promised that for a certain sum he would go away and not 
trouble her again. She had been unable to get the amount in ready 
money, but was in hopes he would accept some jewelry instead. 

Since his appearance in the neighborhood, she had not known a moment’s 
peace. Day and night the shadow of his presence rested heavily upon her, 
and the burden of doubt and despair was breaking her down. To-night 
she would appeal to the wretch on her knees to spare her. She would 
show him that she was penniless and had no more to give, and perhaps 
even such as he would find pity for her. 

She knew for the first time how much she loved Clinton Varley, now 
that there was a chance of losing him. She was alone in the world, and 
his love had fallen like grateful rain on the parched desert of her life. 
To give him up she felt would be worse than death; and yet she did not 
dare to tell him of that sad chapter in her past, that haunting shadow 
that blizhted her life. She had tried so hard not to jiove him, had battled 
against the tide that bore her irresistibly along; but her struggle had been 
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in vain, and now she was a suppliant at his feet, a poor weak woman, 
with no one to guide her. 

She hurried on through the woods. It seemed as if the shrubbery was 
full of dreadful shadows. A crashing among the undergrowth startled 
her, and she gave a little scream. She looked up to see Varley in the mid- 
dle of the path, eying her curiously He looked heated and weary, and 
his face was flushed a bright red, from a day in the sun. 

There was something sardonic, she thought, in the smile he gave her, as 
he lifted his hat with a graceful gesture. 

‘*T seem to have startled you, Miss Tyrell. Evidently I was not the one 
you expected.” 

She lowered her eyes before his searching glance. 

‘*Let me accompany you back to the house,” he continued. ‘‘ The 
night is damp and the place is lonely. Come.” 

‘*T—I should prefer to walk a little farther,” stammering. ‘‘I have 
not been out all day, and I thought a walk might do me good,” twisting at 
a button on her dress with nervous fingers. 

“T will only detain you a moment,” he said gravely, still blocking up 
the way with his broad shoulders. ‘‘In the villa grounds there are many 
listeners, and we may not have a chance to meet alone again.” 

She bowed her head for answer. 

He passed his hand wearily over his forehead as if it pained him, and 
looked at the flushed face with longing, loving eyes. 

‘*T tried to go away to-day without seeing you, but I was more of acoward 
than I thought. I felt I must look on your face again before this long 
parting. I want to be just and honest. I do not want to act in haste, 
and reap a life-long sorrow afterwards. What has happened during the 
past few day has bewildered and confused me. Your strange refusal, the 
appearance of this man—everything points to a mystery that should never 
come between lovers.” 

‘* Can you not trust me?’ she murmured, conscious that his glances are 
burning her, and that her heart is throbbing wildly. 

‘*God knows how much I want to believe in you. But how can there 
be mutual trust where there is doubt? If you have a burden, let me share 
it with you. I am sure that there is nothing shameful in your life. You 
are exaggerating some little past trouble. You have made mistakes, but 
you have never sinned. Let us start fair. Let it be trust for trust.” 

And he held out his arms and looked at her with beseeching eyes. 

God! I cannot tell you—I cannot!” Then, forgetting the impor- 
tance of her errand, she turned and would have fied from him if he had 
not grasped her arm. 

‘* Alice, look at me,” he commanded; but she only raised her head, while 
her eyes avoided him. When she did turn her face, it was with the piteous 
expression that comes into a dog’s eyes when his master is about to kill 


him. 

He looked past her when he spoke, unable to remain firm before their 
silent eloquence; but his hand on her wrist tightened, and his voice was 
low and uncertain. ‘‘ A woman may refuse a man for a mere caprice, be- 
cause she is tired of him and he no longer amuses her. I have heard of 
such things, and wondered at his patience. I demand that you shall tell 
me what this secret is—this shadow that you have conjured up between us, 
like a ghost-story to frighten a child.” 

The moment he had delivered himself of this speech he was sorry. Her 
eyes met his with an unflinching glance. 
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‘¢You demand it?” she echoed. ‘‘By what right? Because I am a poor 
dependent on the bounty of a relation?” 

He made a negative gesture which she did not notice. 

‘¢ Because I have suffered, and dare not tell you why, you are angry. 
Search your own heart, and see if all the years of your life are free from 
blame. I am content to bear my burden alone—as I have in the past, as I 
shall until the last hour.” . 

‘* Alice, hear me,” he protested. 

‘*You did me the honor to ask me to be your wife. I told you why I 
could not accept the sacrifice. Love cannot live without trust; and though 
the temptation was great, because I had suffered much, I dared not lift 
the cup of happiness to my lips. If I have led you on by false hopes, for- 
give me.” Her voice was sad, and she breathed with difficulty. ‘‘ Better 
still, forget me.” 

‘* Alice! Alice!” he cried, stretching out his hands to her. But she 
had glided away among the trees, and he was alone with the gathering 
shadows and his own miserable thoughts. 

He regretted his passionate words, and longed to run after her and ask 
forgiveness. He had behaved like a brute, and she was right in being 
angry. He would trust her, secret or no secret; she was necessary to his 
happiness. Then nine o'clock struck, and his face clouded over. He 
thought of her mysterious mission that night, and how worried she seemed 
because of the delay he had caused her by his appearance. 

She had given up the idea of going to the old boat-house. He could hear 
the sound of her footsteps on the gravel, dying away in the direction of 
the villa. Varley looked around him with an uncertain expression in his 
face, bewildered and confused; then he shut his teeth determinedly to- 
gether,and picking up his fishing-rod, went crashing through the underbrush. 

Hoskins, who was smoking a pipe on the end of the moss-covered pier, 
where of old the duck-boats had been moored, gave vent to a whistle when 
he saw whom he had to deal with. He would have much preferred that 
Alice should have come herself, men were not so easily bullied. Still he 
put on an air of unconcern and went on smoking stolidly. 

“Night, guv’nor.” 

‘Get up. I want to speak to you.” 

Hoskins lumbered ungracefully to his feet, and tried to look uncon- 
cerned. His visitor’s face did not inspire him with courage. Varley 
spoke nervously, as if he was in a hurry. 

‘¢ By some means—I do not know how—you have succeeded in frighten- 
ing a guest at our house—a young lady. I don’t care on what grounds 
you attempt to blackmail her, but it has got to stop you must go away.” 

‘*That’s werry well to talk about, but I expect to get paid for movin’ 
on,” taking his pipe out of his mouth and grinning. ‘‘If you mean to 
talk business, why, I’m on.” 

Varley took some bills out of his pocket-book and laid them on a bench 
by which they stood talking. 

‘* There is a hundred dollars ; take it and go.” 

The man counted the money over slowly, and said with a leer, as he put 
it away in the lining of his hat : ‘‘I didn’t s’pose a gent like you’d be so 
jealous o’ my attentions to your gal.” ; 

Varley struck him full in the face a terrible blow. Hoskins fell in a 
huddled, shapeless heap on the slimy flooring. 

‘*That’s on account. If I meet you again, by God, I'll kill you!” and 
trembling with rage, he strode away through the underbrush. 
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Hoskins, seated on the ground, whimpered out a few curses, but he made 
no attempt to follow. He was occupied for the next hour in bathing his 
bruises. 

Alice came down late the next morning after a sleepless night. They 
were talking about Harding’s sudden departure on the morning train for 
New York. Under her plate she found a card bearing the words, ‘‘ He 
will trouble you no more,” and knew who had written it. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


EvERYONE at Villa Eden felt the change after Varley went away. Mrs. 
Ralston having discovered that Alice knew French, found it much easier in 
such torpid weather to lie in a cool hammock, with a pitcher of claret-cup 
at her white elbow, and have Guy de Maupassant’s naughty marionettes 
dance before her half-closed eyes, without having to hold the book. 

Alice was called upon at all hours of the day to minister to the widow’s 
caprices, and in the evening sang in the parlor, picking out the airs in the 
dark, while Mrs. Ralston ruminated on the possibilities of her life if she 
had never happened to have met her husband. 

What made the poor girl’s lot even more hard to bear was the suspicion 
with which she was regarded even by the servants; for Mrs. Ralston 
threw out hints that she was pretty well acquainted with the circumstan- 
ces that sent Varley away. Lelia lost no opportunity, either, of making 
herself disagreeable ; butasthe season was almost at an end, Alice thought 
she had better try and stay it out. 

She did not want to trouble John Garthwaite again so soon ; andas she 
had saved up very little money, it was best, perhaps, to bear with the little 
worries and troubles that harassed her. 

From Varley she had received one letter since he went away—a long 
rambling epistle in which he asked forgiveness for making her the subject 
of unjust suspicion, and ending with the statement that he hoped to return 
in a few days, when all doubts would be cleared away. 

This letter filled her with glorious dreams, and her eyes were brighter 
and her step lighter than they had been inmany months. Lelia wondered 
angrily what had wrought the change. 

Several weeks of silence followed this letter, and Alice felt the old de- 

ir again take possession of her heart. Since he had gone away she 
thought of him through all her waking hours with infinite tenderness, 
untu his memory was glorified in her sight. He was idealized, and his very 
faults, viewed in the luminous light of her love, became exalted virtues. 
She worshipped him in her thoughts, and as time passed his image grew 
more dear to her. Of course she had treated him abominably, and it was 
all her fault he had gone away in disgust. Her soft woman's heart found 
abundant reasons for self-accusation. 

He had told her how much he loved her, and she had put him off with 
ambiguous answers and mysterious reasons. He was justified in regarding 
her as a heartless coquette who had led him on that she might enjoy her- 
self jilting him in the end. 

How many self-criminating thoughts ran through the poor childs head 
- she - over that little note he had sent her in the loneliness of 

er room 
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Now that there seemed to be a chance of losing him, she saw that she 
had made a mistake in not telling him everything. 

When his love was strongest she had been afraid to speak out, and now 
perhaps she would never see him again. She could not find words strong 
enough to condemn herself for having made him an exile from heart, and 
her eyes would fill with tears as she thought of his last words. 

She could not give him up. He had become a part of her life, and she 
could not suffer him to go away from her in silence. 

All her pride was humbled in the dust before this memory she worshipped, 
and the consciousness that she might never meet him again sent ter- 
ror to her soul. Every day that passed without bringing her any let- 
ter from him added to her misery, and she found herself planning the wild- 
est schemes to see him again. For see him she must, even if he spurned 
her. 

Harding now thought that in Varley’s absence he had a clear field, and 
renewed his attentions, and it seemed to the poor girl that circumstances 
threw them a great deal together. He was not disposed, however, to 
hurry things, but gave her to understand that she was besieged, and that it 
was only a question of time when she must surrender unconditionally. 
His attentions were not so marked that she could openly rebuke him, and 
yet he seemed to feel the assurance of ultimate success. 

They were all sitting down to dinner one evening, when Lelia rustled in, 
very lovely in a soft, fluffy dress that looked like whipped cream. 

Even Harding nodded approval as he took a mental inventory of her 
charms. Her eyes were flashing as if she had heard some good news. 
Mrs. Ralston, however, was not ina humor, and frowned on her 
niece as that young lady sat down. She had no eye for feminine beauty, 
and her favorite bisque of lobster was getting cold. 

‘‘T really think, Lelia, that you might try and be here when the meals 
are ready. It isn’t as if you were in a place where there was so much 
gayety that you couldn’t be punctual. We’ve been waiting fully a half- 
hour,” irritably. 

‘¢ Well, my dear aunt,” said Miss Ferris, taking a swallow of sauterne, 
‘so seldom anything happens in this stupid place that I was bound to 
make the most of the opportunity. I’ve been over to the hotel, playing 
tennis all the afternoon,” crunching a radish in her squirrel-like teeth. 
‘¢ Val Dinsmore was there—came down to stay a few days at the hotel.” 

‘¢ Of the Madison Avenue Dinsmores ?” asked Mrs. Ralston. ‘‘I thought 
they had gone to Newport.” 

‘Yes; his family are there now, but he ran down here to see a young 
Englishman—awful cad, too—whom he met on the Continent last summer. 
Now, aunt, I’ve got a delightful bit of gossip for you”—with a laugh 
‘‘just what you’ve been sighing for allsummer. The only trouble is—” 

‘* Well, what’s the trouble ?” 

about Clint.” 

She looked over quickly in the direction of Alice, but that young lady 
did not seem to be interested in anything but her plate. 

‘*Oh, I do hope it’s nothing awful,” said Mrs. ton, rolling her eyes 
in a way that she supposed denoted sympathy. 

‘* Awfully funny,” giggled Lelia. ‘‘ You see, Val stopped overnight in 
New York on the way here, and, from all I can hear, went in for a high 
old time.” 

‘* Lelia !” shuddered the widow. 

‘“Yes'm. He went to the theatre with a Union Club man, and who 
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should they see sitting there in a box with an actress from the Alhambra 
but Clint! Val’s friend said he had often seen them out together, and 
that she seemed to be accumulating diamonds by the peck.” 

This time Lelia was rewarded by seeing Alice turn pale. Having been 
in hopes she would+scream, or faint, or make a scene, the result was 
disappointing. Instinctively the poor girl felt that some blow was aimed 
at her, and had bowed her head in submission when it fell. 

‘* Ah me !” sighed Mrs. Ralston, trying to look horrified. ‘‘ Dear Clin- 
ton always was so soft-hearted where a woman was concerned. I’m afraid 
he may have fallen into unscrupulous hands this time,” and she returned 
to the piece of fish she had been poising on her fork during the last part 
of the conversation. 

™m her heart of hearts Mrs. Ralston would have gladly been a most 
dangerous flirt herself, if nature had only provided her with the necessary 
weapons. She envied those of her sex who were able to twist men around 
their little white fingers, and she had an awe and admiration for profes- 
sional coquettes who knew their business. 

‘¢ Well, there’s one comfort, any way,” she said, at length. ‘‘ The sooner 
pa dear boy runs through his quarter’s money, the sooner I shall see 

im.” 

Harding laughed in his sleeve at this philosophic remark. He had 
already hinted to Varley that Menzer would loan him money whenever he 
wanted it, and had no doubt that venerable octopus had already succeeded 
in getting hold of his friend. 

After Lelia had delivered her budget of news, there was little more con- 
versation during the meal. Everyone had something to think about after 
the intelligence was received. 

Harding felt pretty sure now of his victory, and was concocting a plan 
that would leave Alice no other alternative but to accept him. Lelia was 
enjoying the triumph of having caused her rival pain, and Mrs. Ralston was 
wondering how soon she would see her nephew, and if his debts would be 
heavier than last time. 

Alice took the first opportunity, when the meal was over, to slip away 
to her room. She could not sit among them any longer that evening, 
when her heart was bursting with anguish. 

Mrs. Ralston must do without her for one night. She could not, would 
not, face the sneers and insinuations that seemed driving her mad. An- 
other hour and she might not have been able to conceal the agony that was 
consuming her. 

Long after the butler had gone the rounds to put out the lights, she sat 
by her window looking out on the stars and the waste of spangled sea- 
waters beyond. 

Her eyes, in their fixed intensity, turned northward, where lay the ter- 
rible city that had robbed her of her love. The echo of his voice and hers, 
this woman’s, was sounding in her ears above the hollow murmurs of 
oo _ and in her fancy she saw them pass like phantoms, hand in 


— covered her face with her hands to shut out the sight, and wept 
itterly. 

For at least an hour she sobbed as if her heart would break, and it did 
her good. The dawn was just breaking when she roused herself. Her 
face was white as the dead, but in her eyes shone a fixed resolution as she 
hurriedly changed her dress and bathed her face in the cool water. 

The edge of the sun above the horizon had tinted the sea a pale lemon 
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color, and the chill air sent a shiver through her as she wrote a few 
trembling lines on a card and put them in her mirror. 

Then she crept downstairs and out on the road. 

At the gate something touched her, and she paused in affright. It was 
Mrs. Ralston’s Danish fox-hound, who had followed her and now frisked 
and leaped about her with every expression of joy at seeing her. She laid 
her hand caressingly on his head, while tears fell on his glossy fur. After 
all, she was leaving one friend behind her. 

Then brushing away the mist in her eyes, she motioned to him sternly to 
go back, and went out in the road alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“LOVE IS LORD OF THEE AND ME.” 


ALICE knew she was about to do a very unwomanly thing; that it was 
wrong to show her weakness so openly before him; but despair had made 
her cast away her pride, and she was only a miserable woman about to 
stake her all on a chance. 

The noisy depots jarred and confused her when she arrived in the city, 
and she felt more than ever the lonely helplessness of her position among 
the rustling, bustling crowds and the rolling vehicles in the streets. 

Once free of the line of hackmen who menaced her life, she found a cab, 
and was driven to a modest little hotel on a back street, where she had 
stopped once before on her visit to New York. 

Why did everyone stare at her so as she walked into the office and regis- 
tered her name, her real name, in a trembling hand? Were despairing 
women so scarce in this diabolical city that they regarded her with such 
curious eyes ? 

+ Once in her room, she hastened to put on a heavy veil, and to make some 
changes in her toilet that would better conceal her identity. She almost 
cried when she saw how ghastly her face was, and how swollen her eyes 
from many sleepless nights. She wanted him to see her looking at 
best, and she was worn and haggard and old. She hurried away lest the 
sight of her own face should unnerve her. 

The carriage picked its way slowly through the crowded streets in the 
direction of up-town, while Alice leaned back on the cushions and thought 
— what she would say when they met, and wondered how he would 
reply. 

The noise of the streets came like a far-off murmur to her ears, and the 
people coming and going passed before her eyes like the phantoms of a 
dream, vague and blurred and indistinct. 

As she neared her destination a faintness seized her, and she was almost 
tempted to turn and go back, but where? 

The great frowning flats that seemed to rise almost to the clouds terrified 
her, and for some moments she stood in front of the cavernous fortal, hesi- 
tating and looking around in despairing doubt. Then seeing that people 
on the street were regarding her curiously, she set her teeth firmly together 
and entered the building. 

For a moment she almost forgot the serious character of her mission in 
the vast hall, with its jewelled windows and tessellated floor. She had 
never been in such a place before, and her eyes dilated with wonder as she 
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was whirled up to the fifteenth story in a gilded car, upholstered in blue 
satin and gold that might have answered for the boudoir of a duchess. 

The sight of Varley’s name on a brass door-plate recalled all her doubts 
and fears, and it was a tremulous hand that raised the knocker and let it fall. 

A prim old man-servant opened the door, whom she could not remember 
having seen before. He was in nowise put out on meeting a young-woman 
caller, and ushered her into the parlor, saying that he expected Mr. Var- 
ley in every moment, as it was almost time for him to return from the club. 

Alice sank into one of the soft arm-chairs with a sense of rest and 
relief. She was rather glad not to find him in just then, for she felt 
it would give her more assurance if she became accustomed to her sur- 
roundings. 

It was a pretty little parlor, with a great bow-window at one end over- 
looking the city, and the brazen-looking rivers that glittered like molten 
metal in the sun. 

Spindle-legged chairs, of dainty effeminate appearance, and distorted 
tables of teak wood, carved with asps and Japanese monstrosities, covered 
the Persian rugs. The taste of a woman was displayed in the arrangement 
of the swinging cabinets on the wall, where glittering sconces of oxidized 
silver and repoussé copper sparkled among the ebony carvings and nodding 
ostrich-plumes. 

From the arch of the bow-window a scarlet and green parrot swung 
on a silver ring. 

‘¢ He’s all right !” screamed the bird, frightening Alice almost out of her 
senses. But she could not restrain a smile as he arched his head on one 
side and winked at her knowingly, with that blasé air peculiar to parrots 
that have seen the world. 

Alice was too nervous to sit still very long, and there were so many 
pretty things to attract her attention. They had a sacred interest in her 
eyes because they were his. Her sombre figure moving among the delicate 
embossed satins that covered the furniture and the rich plush curtains 
presented a marked contrast. She saw it herself in one of the long mirrors, 
and smiled sadly. She was plainly out of place in such dainty surround- 


Bray little trifle in the cabinets she examined, wondering in her heart 
at the same time when he had bought them and where, and if a woman 
had helped him make the selections. 

In one corner stood an ebony and ivory secretary, inlaid wondrously 
with dancing fauns and acanthus-leaves in curious designs. The leaf was 
down, and she saw that there was a sheet of note-paper lying there with 
some writing on it, as if a letter had been begun by some one. She moved 
away. She knew it would be wrong to read what was there, and yet she 
burned to master its contents. 

The little slip of white paper possessed a terrible fascination for her, and 
she no longer felt any interest in the bric-a-brac. She leaned on the mantel- 
piece, and her eyes wandered slowly over the room, returning at last to the 
piece of note-paper on the secretary. 

‘*T see you !” screamed the parrot, and she started guiltily. 

She leaned a moment to hear if anyone was coming, and then walked 
stealthily over to the desk and read slowly the words that were written on 
the paper. 

There was no address or signature, but she knew his handwriting too 
well; had she not cried over it night after night in that little room by the 
sea. 
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It was a passionate avowal of love that she read, in which the writer 
humbled himself in the dust and begged forgiveness for some fancied 
wrong. She read every word with burning eyes. On the blotting-pad, 
near by, lay an envelope directed to ‘‘ Mlle. Elise Duval, Alhambra Theatre, 
Broadway and 31st Street, City.” 

What she had read was the draft of a note hesintended to write to the 
actress. There was a buzzing in her ears like the rush of many waters, 
and she pressed her hand impulsively to her heart as if to stop its wild, 
tremulous beatings that sent convulsive shudders through her breast. 

She crawled over to the bow-window and threw up the sash, feeling that 
the — was spinning round and that the floor was slipping from under 
her feet. 

Panting, she lay among the cushions with her head resting on the sill, 
drinking in the fresh air. 

What a mistake she had made in coming there at all! He had forgotten 
her entirely for this woman. As soon as she had recovered from her faint- 
ness she would steal away, and he should never be troubled by her again. 

Slowly her eyes turned to the dull red city that spread below her like an 
ant-hill where the human ants crawled and burrowed in and out. 

A rustling sound within the room startled her from her dreams. Peep- 
ing out timorously through the curtains, she saw a handsomely dressed 
woman had just entered and was bustling around here and there, hum- 
ming a merry tune between her half-closed lips. 

Alice could not get a glimpse of the stranger’s face, but a jealous pang 
shot through her heart as she noticed how much at home the woman seemed 
to be in the little flat. 

She sat down after a few moments at the little secretary and dashed off 
a note, still singing as the pen glided over the paper. 

She had folded it and sealed it, when her eyes fell on the figure in black 
that was reflected in the mirror above her head. Without rising she ad- 
dressed the letter, at the same time speaking to Alice. 

‘*T suppose you are the sewing-girl that James recommended to Mr. 
Varley. He will give you the new work when you go out. But the next 
time wait in the hall.” She took out her pocket-book and began counting 
some change. ‘‘I may as well pay you, as he is out.” 

Jingling the change in her palm, she arose and walked toward Alice, 
counting it over meanwhile. 

‘Thirty, forty-six. A dollar forty-six. Here,” holding it out. 

Their eyes met. 

‘* Alice !” and the money fell from her trembling hand and rolled away 
noisily over the polished floor. 

Her sister stood regarding her with eyes of stone. She looked like an 
avenging angel with her dull black robes that hung in straight folds about 
her slender figure, her stern, set mouth, and pale face where two bright 
spots of red burned on either cheek. 

Nellie grovelled at her feet in abject misery, and tried to seize her sister’s 
hand to kiss it; but Alice drew it quickly away. At last the sound of 
Nellie’s sobs seemed to rouse her, and she raised the shrinking baby-face 
towards hers, almost roughly, between her hands. 

‘* Look at me !” she cried hoarsely. ‘‘ Look at me, Nellie Valton! See 
what you have made of me!” 

Nellie turned her tear-stained face away. ‘‘Forgive me!” she sobbed. 
“ Forgive me!” was all her quivering lips could utter. 

‘*It is easy for you to say ‘Forgive!’ Once I asked you to say one 
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word for me, but you were silent; and now you think a few wasted tears 
will make up for everything. For more than a year I have lived in the 
shadow of a sin that you, the guilty, might be spared, and yet you dare 
to ask me to forgive. While I have suffered in silence you have enjoyed 
life and made merry. And as if that was not enough,—to be branded as a 
criminal, to be haunted day and night by the shadow of disgrace,—-you 
have stolen from me the one I loved—the one I loved!” Then, overcome 
with an overwhelming sense of her misery, she sank into a chair and coy- 
ered her face with her hands. 

For some moments she crouched there shivering, wondering why it was 
that she did not go mad, with the double weight of sorrow she was called 
upon to bear. 

Nellie plucked at her dress with trembling, nerveless fingers, like a timid, 
hesitating child. 

‘* What is it ?” she asked, almost angrily. ‘‘ Have you found some means 
of making me more wretched still, some lower depth where you can drag 
me? Come, out with it! Out with it! But be careful lest the burden is 
too heavy. To kill me at once would spoil everything.” Despair had 
given her voice a tinge of savage sarcasm. 

‘* Alice! Alice !” murmured her sister feebly, while the white baby-face 
was disturbed with genuine grief; ‘‘ won’t you hear me a minute ?” 

‘* Well, I am listening,” in a hard voice, shaking off the clinging hand 
as if it had been an unclean thing she feared would sting her. ‘‘ What is 
it?” 

“Do you not believe that I have suffered too ?” 

Alice laughed and thrummed nervously.on the window with her trem- 
bling fingers, but said nothing. 

** At least you wrong Mr. Varley in thinking that he cared for me. I 
only met him a week ago, when he was introduced to me by the manager 
of the Alhambra. He invited me to dinner several times, and to the 
theatre. He was restless and uneasy, and plunged into all kinds of amuse- 
ments as if he were afraid of being left alone with his thoughts.” 

Alice sighed heavily and listened. 

‘¢One day I found him in tears. He had been reading in that little 
— book on the table--something, I don’t know what; but it made him 

” 
Alice knew the little collection of poems very well. Often by the waters 
of the inlet he had read to her from the book as they idled in the shadows 
of the pines—the words of his favorite verse rose to her lips that moment 
as she sat there—the words that had thrilled her so with their sweetness 
and melody as they fell from his lips: 


‘* One of these days my lady whispereth, 
A day made beautiful with summer's breath, 


j Our feet shall cease from these divided ways, 


Our lives shall leave the distance and the haze 
And flower together in a mingling wreath; 
No pain shall part us now, no grief amaze, 
No doubt dissolve the glory of our gaze; 
Earth shall be heaven for us twain, she saith, 
One of these days.”’ 


Ah! would that day ever come? she thought, as the tears fell fast from 
her dreaming eyes. Would the burden of tears be laid aside one of these 
days? Would it be right for her toforgive him for doubting her? And yet 
the provocation was great. 
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Her sister speaking startled her. 

‘* Alice,” said Nellie, ‘‘I know that I have wronged you beyond forgive- 
ness, but you must believe me in this. Between us two no word of love 
has ever been spoken.” 

‘Ts this true?” with a searching, doubtful glance at her sister that 
made the weak mouth tremble. - a’ 

‘*T swear it! He was always worried about something, and he merely 
amused himself by taking me out, as he went to the theatre or played bil- 
liards. Sentiment had nothing to do with it.” 

Alice was on the point of asking her the meaning of that letter she had 
seen on the secretary, but she hesitated, even before her erring sister, in 
acknowledging that she was guilty of reading private correspondence. 

‘*T have just written Mr. Varley a note to tell him that I was going 
away,” continued Nellie; ‘‘ it is there on the desk waiting for him.” 

‘* You—going away ?” asked Alice, mechanically. 

‘* Yes; I have been offered an engagement at a St. Louis theatre, and I 
think I shall take it. I—I want to get away from New York,” rubbing her 
eyes plaintively. ‘‘I have known only misery since I came here. O 
Alice ! if you have suffered, it has not been a flowery path for me. But I 
have no right to complain.” 

‘* Poor Nellie!” said her sister, softly. Her kind heart melted before this 
poor little white-faced girl looking so miserable and repentant in all her 
tawdry finery. ‘‘ Poor little Nellie!” and she laid her hand on the other’s 
yellow curls. 

She could not help wondering if their lives would not have been happier 
and ruled far differently had their mother lived; and yet it was perhaps 
better that she did not stay to see the death of all her hopes. 

‘And you have suffered, little sister,” said Alice, stroking softly the 
bowed head. ‘‘ Was—was he not good to you?” She could not bring her- 
self to say ‘‘ your husband.” 

‘¢ At first,” faltered Nellie, rallying womanlike in hisdefence. ‘‘I have 
only myself to blame. No wonder he left me.” 

‘* Has he gone away ?” 

‘¢ Yes, but only for a short—-only for a short time,” murmured the poor 
child. ‘‘I shall see him again.” 

‘*O Nellie, Nellie! He has deserted you—you are not telling me the 
truth,” taking her sister’s hands in hers and trying to read her answer in 
the shrinking eyes. ‘‘ You will never have such a chance as this to break 
away from the life you have been leading. Another’year and it may be too 
* late. Come with me. I will work for you, slave for you, anything to lift 
you out of that man’s reach. Who knows but we may be able to bring 
back some of those happy days when we lived at Ardenfield.” Then she 
thought of her father, and a sob choked her voice. ‘‘Say you will come 
away with me, Nellie!” imploringly. ‘‘Say you will come.” 

Nellie looked around her wildly, and turned away her face. 

“T cannot! I cannot!” she murmured brokenly. 

‘*Cannot !” echoed Alice, vaguely. 

‘No, no! I love him still. God help me!” 

Her sister looked at her blankly, and with hopelessness in her eyes. 

. ‘After deserting you, after making you suffer, you will not leave 
im?” 

‘He said he would come back; he said he would come back,” she kept, 
repeating over and over. ‘‘I—I must wait for him.” 

Alice shook her head sadly. What hope was there here ? 
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‘¢ At least, you will let me ceme and see you sometimes?” she said, as 
Nellie rose. ‘‘ You may bo in trouble and need a friend.” 

Nellie turned away. ‘‘It is better that we should never meet. Our 
paths in life lie far apart. I should only drag you down if you tried to lift 
me up. It is only just that I should suffer.” 

With a hasty kiss she slipped from her sister’s detaining hands, and stepped. 
across the threshold she would’ never cross again in life. Alice ran trem- 
bling to the door and called her name, but there was no reply. She returned 
slowly to the room again with a saddened heart, blaming herself for letting 
her sister go away. She might never have such a chance again to save 
Nellie from herself. ; 

She sat down in the window-seat and mournfully reviewed the scene that 
had just transpired. There was nothing she could do now to save her sister 
as long as she clung to the man who had dragged her down. She had 
chosen her _ in life, and must pursue it to the last sad end. Yet she 
thought with regret of that wasted life whose star must soon set in the mist 
and night of despair. She blamed herself bitterly that she had not guarded 
better the trust her mother had imposed. 

‘‘T see you!” screamed the parrot, as Varley entered. He walked 
excitedly’ about the room for some moments, smoking vigorously at his 
cigar. She was surprised to see how pale and hollow-eyed he looked, and 
that he nervously opened and closed his hands as he moved among the 
tables and chairs. 

‘ Seeing the letter on the secretary, he picked it up and opened it, with a 
rown. 

‘Want to borrow money, I suppose,” he muttered between his closed 
teeth. ‘‘They all do.” 

As he hastily scanned the lines, his face changed into a smile. 

‘*Ha!” he laughed, tearing the note up into small fragments, and toss- 
ing them into the waste-basket. ‘‘Going away, eh? I really believe the 
little fool thought I was in love with her.” 

The smile died away as he turned and for the first time saw Alice seated 
in the window. As he advanced towards her, she stepped back. Her lips 
moved, but no words followed. 

‘*You are not afraid of me?” he asked sadly, holding out his arms 
towards her imploringly. ‘‘O Alice! if you only knew!” and his eyes 
sought her pale face with an expression of longing and hopelessness. 

‘‘Let me speak first,” she said gently, not daring to look him full in 
the face. ‘‘I have a long story to tell you before we part.” She stumbled 
over the last word, and -pa . ‘* Will you hear me?” 

He looked at her blankly, as if he did not quite understand; then, as she 
motioned him towards a chair, he sat down in a stupefied manner. 

She told him in the briefest way the story of her life, omitting nothing— 
her life in prison; the reason she had been sent there; all her sufferings. 
Several times he would have interrupted her, but it was not until she had 
finished that she allowed him to speak. ' 

‘*It is only right that you should know the reason why I refused to be 
your wife,” she said as she rose. ‘‘I knew you were proud, and I did 
not dare to tell you the truth at the time, lest you should hate me. But 
now that I have left Mrs. Ralston’s—” 

‘*You are going away; where?” he asked. 

‘* Yes: a friend has found a position in a private school, and I have con- 
cluded to take it. It will be a splendid place for me to lose my identity; 
don’t you think so?” with a bitter smile. 
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He made a step towards her and hesitated, as if he were choosing his 
words and knew not how to kegin. 

‘*You think me a coward; you despise me,” he said sadly. ‘‘ But, 
at worst, I have been only weak. I ran away from Villa Eden because 
love was overriding every doubt, and the evil in my heart kept urging 
me to suspect you. I came here to fight the battle out alone.” 

‘¢ And which triumphed ?” 

He walked over to the secretary, and laid a sheet of note-paper in her 
hand. ‘‘ Let this speak for me. It is the draft of a letter I was to write 
to you to-day.” 

What need was there for her to scan the lines? Every word she knew 
by heart, since the moment she had read them with jealous eyes. 

The paper trembled in her fingers. He mistook the expression in her 
face for doubt. 

‘You do not believe me!” he cried. ‘‘O Alice! Alice, my darling! 
you will not go away hating me! You will find some pity for me; you, 
who are strong. You will forgive me—you will forgive me for doubting 
you. I had figured to myself that you would answer this letter, and that 
I should go back to Villa Eden with such a prayer on my lips as I dare 
not utter now.” 

He covered his face with his hands lest she should see the tell-tale tears 
that filled his eyes. Was it not hard for her, too, this scene? 

“Tt was not strange that you should doubt me,” she said gently. ‘I 
should have told you everything at once. I had suffered so much—I was 
so happy that I dreaded lest the dream would fade away too soon.” She 
paused, and tears quivered in her voice. ‘‘ You—you do not hate me 
because I have lived among criminals and must always bear the stain of 
a prison life ?” 

He looked at her with misty eyes. 

‘¢ Your sufferings have only made you dearer to me,” hesaid. ‘‘If there 
is a just God in heaven, your tears have not been shed in vain. O Alice! 
Alice! would you go away and leave me to face a lonely, loveless future 
You are strong and good and pure. I need you in my life to strengthen 
me, so that I may learn how to suffer in silence and endure. Your love 
gave me new life; I cannot live without it. Stay and teach me how to be 
true to myself.” 

He took her hot hands in his, though she weakly resisted, and looked 
beseechingly into her face. 

‘*T made a wretched mistake! I dared to doubt you, darling; but you 
—you will forgive me?” 

Then a weakness overcame her, and he suddenly felt warm tears on his 
cheek, and the clasp of moist hands about his neck. 

‘*T see you!” squawked the parrot, bursting into a fit of ribald laughter. 
But they heard him not. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IT IS THE UNEXPECTED THAT HAPPENS. 


ALice’s mysterious disappearance gave the family at Villa Eden some- 
thing to talk about for several days to come. The conspirators were en- 
tirely nonplussed at the sudden change in the enemy’s tactics, and were 
willing to confess in secret that their plans had miscarried, and that they 
were most signally defeated. 
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*“T don’t believe a word about her going to New York to get a teacher's 
position,” said Lelia, savagely. ‘‘I’d bet ten to one that she marched 
straight to his rooms, and they are probably laughing at us this very mo- 
ment.” 

‘Well, it’s all over now,” said Harding, thoughtfully contemplating a 
ring of smoke floating over his head. ‘‘ When you have had as many 
catch-as-catch-can wrestling-matches with fortune as I have, you will learn 
to take things with equanimity. I eat my rations as they are dealt out, 
the fat with the lean. I bear it, but I don’t always grin.” 

*¢ You are an idiot,” said Lelia, graciously. 

*¢ Jes’ so,” he drawled, smoking on in silence. Then, ‘‘ Don’t you sup- 

se this hits me as bad as it does you? You are not the only one who 
has been knocked out.” 

She laughed and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You might have known such a little mischief-maker would double on 
ou. You had no business to fall in love with that little white-faced 
umbug. Varley will soon get tired of her,” clicking her heels together 

viciously and rocking violently to and fro in her chair. ‘‘ You ought to 
be glad of your escape.” 

“* Do you feel thankful that Varley is out of reach ?” asked Harding in a 
tantalizing voice, as he studied a knot-hole in the porch with a meek ex- 
pression on his face. 

Then Lelia called him a brute, and something else that sounded almost 
like profanity, and disappeared in a rustle of skirts, looking angry enough 
to pull somebody’s hair. 

He shrugged his shoulders, gave a little laugh, and sprawled into the 
hammock, where he lay on his back smoking, and running over the situa- 
tion carefully in his mind. 

A defeat might subdue him for the time, but he soon rose buoyantly to 
the surface again like a cork; and even when down in luck, his face never 
relaxed its cheerful and hopeful expression. He had his emotions thor- 
oughly under control, and worked them at will, as if he were manipulating 
the wires of a marionette theatre. 

He had met a decisive Waterloo at Villa Eden, but it only took bima 
few days to regain his customary composure. Alice was beyond his reach, 
he knew that, and his infatuation was dying a natural death. 

He had thought himself very much in love with her at the time; but 
now that she had passed out of sight and he saw her no more, he was sur- 
prised to find how little she occupied his thoughts. It was a peculiar part 
of this man’s nature that he was an infatuated lover for the space of two 
or three months, and then became totally indifferent to the object on 
whom he had lavished his doubtful affections. So it had been with Nellie, 
and so it would have naturally followed if he had been able to arouse any 
reciprocal feeling in Alice.’ So it would be with the next to come. He 
regretted Varley’s absence because there was now no one whom he could 
borrow money from; and Menzer, if he had been bleeding the young man, 
still continued to preserve a disagreeable silence. Unless something hap- 
pened very soon to retrieve his fortunes, Harding saw that he would be 
reduced to financial extremities again. He reviewed his condition crit- 
ically over and over for a loophole of escape from the difficulties that were 
gathering around him. 

Mrs. Ralston had taken a great fancy to him, or his personal vanity 
made him think so; at least she seemed to enjoy his company very much, 
and invited him to visit her during the winter at St. Augustine. It had 
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occurred to him that he might marry her and go over to Europe and live 
there, but he was afraid she might prove too devoted a wife, and a shrewd 
financier, and that his position in her house would be about on a par with 
the butler’s ; so he decided not to try for her except as a last resort. 

It took a great many cigars for him to decide on just what step it was 
best for him to take. Time was precious, the season would soon be over, 
and it behooved him to be up and doing, or he would be sprawling im- 
potently in the net of want again. 

At last he made up his mind that he would try and get Lelia; and the 
more he thought of her, the more enthusiastic he grew over his plan. Her 
worldliness charmed him. He had a certain veneration for the cold and 
calculating way she went about doing things. Such an utter lack of con- 
science did she display at times that he found himself lost in admiration . 

What an admirable couple they would make to roam the Continent 
together! What larks they would have at Baden-Baden, at Trouville, at 
Monte Carlo! She was young yet, and it was only a question of time when 
he could bring her down to his own unscrupulous level. In fancy he saw 
her the lovely decoy of a Parisian gaming-house, where she should reign a 
queen of fortune, and lure young fools to ruin by her beauty. He was 
carried away by golden dreams, and saw himself rolling in riches, and 
living just such a life of lazy luxury as he had pictured to himself would 
come some day as the reward of his cunning. 

When he spoke of marriage to Lelia, she laughed in his face, and told 
him to keep his offer until the first of April. 

He said no more at the time, but he knew she was not offended at what 
he had said. It was several days before he spoke of the subject again, for 
he wanted her to have time to think the matter over calmly. 

They had been thrown together a great deal that summer; so much, that 
she had come to rely on him for advice in the smallest matter, and she had 
begun to think, even before he spoke of marriage, what she should do after 
he went away. His unscrupulous nature pleased her. He was steeped in 
worldliness to his finger-tips; his conversations hinted at doubtful pleasures 
that she had only dreamed about or read of in French novels of the natu- 
ralistic school. 

He did not try to make love to her. He offered her marriage because 
he knew she was not yet so morally rotten as to take him without a wedding- 
ring. His proposal was purely a business arrangement, and it was made 
in a cold, matter-of-fact way. He had no money, and he told her so ; but 
he would show her how her fortune might be safely quadrupled, and he 
would show her how to live as she had never lived before. Here she was 
wasting her youth with a dreary old woman, when she might have the world 
for a football; yawning her days away, when she might be dancing and 
feasting, tasting real pleasures, and snapping her fingers at society and its 
silly restrictions. 

He drew for her the most enticing pictures of what their life would be on 
the Continent, where people made a study of the pleasures of life, and 
were not content to mope their lives away in a chrysalis state. 

He would purchase for her a title in Italy or Spain, and she should be 
the Princess this, or the Countess that, if she cared for such things. He 
also hastened to assure her that he would prove the most complacent of 
husbands, and that if her flirtations were carried on discreetly, why, he— 
but what was the use of looking so far ahead as that ? 

On the top of Mont Blane people find difficulty in breathing on account 
of the rarefied air. Lelia found trouble in breathing the air of high life, 
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and sighed for the level of the plains. She wanted to live in the land of 
unconventional manners, with her capital in the city of Prague. 

She strained at the shackles that bound her to society. She was sick of 
hearing that this and that was not proper, and of being pointed out by 
virtuous mothers to their daughters as a very fast young woman. 

The prim and formal laws of the circle in which her family moved irri- 
tated her. She wanted to be free to come and go unquestioned, and to act 
and dress as suited her moods; and Harding's offer seemed to open up a 
road to freedom. 

She knew that he was heartless and selfish, but she had no fear that he 
would treat her cruelly as long as she held the purse-strings. He would 
not worry her with sentiment, that was one sure, thing, and she would be 
just as free as air. 

A few days before Mrs. Ralston was to start for New York to prepare for 
her trip South, Lelia delighted Harding by accepting him. 

Her continued silence had made him doubtful of the result; but now 
he had been formally accepted, his brain was filled with the r ost delight- 
ful visions. He wanted to kiss her then and there just to seal the bargain. 
She slapped his face, and ran laughing into the house. Truly, she was a 
most delightful little woman. 

What a lucky fellow he was, surely, to be lifted up again after such a 
knock-down blow of fortune! At the last moment something always turned 
up most opportunely, and just as he was beginning to lose all hope. He 
looked eagerly forward to the time when Lelia should become his wife; 
he even began to fancy that he was in love with her. But then he did not 
find it hard to grow sentimental over any woman ; and it was easier when 
she was young and blonde and beautiful. 

The remaining days of the season passed away very pleasantly after that, 
for Harding and Miss Ferris were inseparable, and sat out on the piazza 
until long after midnight, talking over their plans in a low voice, and laying 
out a programme for the winter. 

He could see her eyes flashing in the gloom as he regaled her with ac- 
counts of midnight suppers at Paris and garden /étes in the suburbs. She 
was never tired of hearing about the nightly revels of the gay city. 

It was pleasant news to both of them when Mrs. Ralston one morning 
ordered her maid to pack up, and gave directions to the other servants 
about closing the villa. 

When the party finally arrived in New York, the widow and her niece 
were driven to their house on Madison Avenue, while Harding found a 
quiet hotel in the neighborhood. 

Lelia had said nothing to her aunt about the intended marriage. She 
never took anybody into her confidence, not even her mother, and she was 
afraid to announce her intention lest some objections might be raised. 
Her fortune was her own, and she cared very little what anybody thought 
of her actions, merely keeping silent because arguments annoyed her. 

Harding strolled over to Menzer’s office after he had fixed himself com- 
fortably in his hotel. The old man received him with anything but cor- 
diality; in fact, he seemed out of temper. 

‘*Vere are dose gustomers you vos to shend me?” he asked, beating 
away at an old sealskin coat he held in his hand, and looking at Harding 
as if he wished to treat him the same way. ‘‘ Unt after I lent you all dot 
monish, eh ?”’ 

‘*Why, you old scoundrel, I did send you a young man named Varley, 
and devilish good pickings you found him, I dare say,” lighting his cigar- 
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ette and sitting down on a pile of old muffs in various stages of decay. 
‘Don’t come any funny business with me, Menzer; it won’t do.” 

‘* Vell, if you shen’t any vun, vouldn’t I see him?” shrieked the money- 
lender, shaking a fist of doubtful color in close proximity to the other’s 
nose. ‘‘I pelief dot Schaus on de corner of Houston Shtreet made you a 
better offer, unt you sent dot gustomer dere. Dot’s vot I tink. Oh, vot 
ingratitude when your Uncle Abe treat you so nice! Vere is dot monish I 
lend you ?” his voice rising in a shrill shriek. 

‘*The money is spent; that’s what I got it for,” blowing a cloud of 
smoke in the Jew’s face. ‘‘Sit down, and don’t make such a row.” 

‘* But my monish !” 

‘* Sit down !” pushing him into a chair. 

The Jew subsided, snarling to himself, and only half convinced. 

‘If you say you have seen nothing of this young man, I suppose I must 
believe you; but it is d—— queer, that’s all. Listen to me. I am about 
to marry arich girl. We are going to Europe.” 

‘* You vill vant shooles, my tear; don’t forget Menzer’s ish sheepest in de 
bizness. I have a lot vot came in to-day; let me show you—” 

‘*Shut up, will you, and here me out! I came here for more money to 
last me until I can get hold of some of my wife’s cash. You shall have 
two hundred per cent.” 

The Jew shook his head. 

‘¢Three hundred!” 

‘*De risk vos too great.” 

‘¢T only want two hundred dollars. Come, you’ve done business with me 
before. You know I'll pay you back. Come, I’m desperate. You know 
you can’t afford me for an enemy; I know too much.” 

The Jew moved slowly towards his desk, as if it pained him to walk. He 
paused a moment in the middle of the floor, and cast a quick look at 
Harding. 

“* You vos sure of dis marriage ?” 

Quite sure.” 

He unlocked the desk and drew out a paper on which he wrote a few 
lines, and handed it to Harding. 

‘*Sign this,” he said. 

‘¢ Why, it’s for a thousand dollars!” 

The Jew nodded. ‘‘ You tink I do business for nuddings? Take is or 
leave it. My agents in Europe vill see it is collected.” 

‘* Curse you for an old blood-sucker!” exclaimed Harding, as he dashed 
off his signature. He took the money and thrust it in his vest-pocket. 
‘*T sincerely trust you may get this money back.” 

‘*Haf no fear, my chilt,” laying his dirty finger alongside of his nose 
with a shrewd look. ‘‘ Your Uncle Abe only got fooled once on a bad debt, 
unt dot vos ven he took a lot of medicines from a druggist who vos behind 
mih his rent. Unt shust to tink, I vas never sick since! Oh, vot a sheat ! 
But I vos young den, Ido sono more. I vos too fly. Dose tiamants you 
showed me—dose mysterious tiamants, my chilt,” significantly. 

Harding slammed the door behind him and went cursing downstairs. 

That night Harding and Lelia went to the theatre. They were both in 
the gayest mood, and he found himself calculating, as he sat in the back 
of the box, what a capital her charms would prove when he started his 
Parisian gaming-palace. 

He admired the way she turned her metallic eyes in the direction of the 
stalls, where some high-collared young men were ogling her already with 
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their lorgnettes. It was not long before half the men in the theatre had 
directed their attention to the beauty in the box, whose careless attitude as 
she leaned on one white arm was irresistible and striking. If she was 
conscious of the havoc she was creating among the male element of the 
theatre, she did not show it; yet every pose was taken to display the 
voluptuous outlines of her figure. 

Harding could not have told what the play was about had he been asked. 
He was too much interested in his new star, and in preparing for the 
comedy of human folly which he intended to stage so elaborately, with 
himself as the conspiring villain of the cast. 

After the third act Lelia complained of being tired, and wished to go 
home. He was not sorry, because he wanted to talk more about their plans 
for the future. He was a little jealous, perhaps, because every man stared 
at her so. He wanted to feel that he owned her already. She was his 
stock-in-trade, and he did not want any one to get a chattel mortgage. 

They reached the carriage-entrance, and found it had been raining, and 
that the pavement was like a black mirror, and the air heavy with mist. 

Lelia declared she must get her skirts pinned up, and stepped into a 
a dressing-room off the lobby, while Harding went in search of the 

river. 

He found that worthy asleep on his box near the corner, and waking 
him up rather rudely, got in the carriage and was driven back to the 
theatre. 

As he opened the door and stepped on to the pavement, a trembling hand 
clutched his arm. 

“George, my husband! have I found you again?’ Nellie’s pale face 
was lifted to his. ‘‘I knew you would not desert me !” 

‘*- Yes, yes—some other time,” he exclaimed nervously, trying to shake 
off her detaining hand. ‘‘I cannot speak to you now.” 

‘*You shall never leave me again!” clinging to him with trembling 
hands, yet frightened by the look she saw in his eyes—‘‘ never again !” 

‘* Quite right to remind your husband of his duty,” laughed a scornful 
voice. Lelia, radiant in a creamy opera-cloak of satin and swan’s-down, 
had been an amused witness of Harding’s discomfiture. ‘‘I will not 
detain you, since you are so pleasantly engaged,” she laughed, stepping 
into the carriage, while he regarded her with a half-stupefied air. 

The word ‘‘ home” which she gave the driver roused him. 

‘¢ Lelia !” he cried, making a step hastily forward. 

The door was banged in his face, a white-hand waved a sardonic fare- 
well from the window, and the carriage vanished in the darkness. 

Then he realized what had taken place and knew what he had lost, and 
turned on Nellie with a face like an incarnate fiend’s. 

What is it—what is it ?” she gasped. 

‘Curse you for a fool! You have ruined me!” And thrusting her 
from him so brutally that she fell in a huddled heap on the pavement, he 
strode away through the mist without once looking back. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A SENSATION FOR THE PAPERS. 


Ir was between eleven and twelve at night, but John Garthwaite had 
no thought of turning towards home, knowing he was far too nervous to 
sleep. He always dreaded the hours of darkness, because then he was 
through with his work on the paper, and was free to think of other things, 
and he did not want to think of other things. 

So it was that he could never be satisfied to spend an evening at home 
over a book, but was only contented roaming about the streets and ming- 
ling with the crowds in the gayly-lighted thoroughfares, trying to interest 
himself in the faces he saw, and speculating on the possible loves and 
trials of the fleeting shadows on the pavements. 

He studied the stories of the streets, and was familiar with all the vary- 
ing phases of life in the great city after dark. 

A shadow on a window-curtain, a hurrying hansom cab, a ery in the 
night, were all fraught with a subtle meaning to him; and from a trivial 
incident he could often trace a tremendous sensation which the editors of 
the Daily Telegraph, the morning paper that now employed him, were 
always glad to use. 

In this way he was able to keep a check on his thoughts, and at the 
same time furnish exclusive news very often for the journal. 

On the night in question the streets were more deserted than usual, and 
Garthwaite’s spirits fell accordingly, as there was so little to oceupy his 
mind and pin his thoughts to the present. He hardly needed the 
‘*Gooda-nighta” from the old chestnut vendor who was warming his 
shrivelled hands over a tiny brazier on the corner. 

Over the city a dense yellow mist was settling, through which the globes 
of the electric lamps glimmered like soap-bubbles—such a cloud as settles 
over a field of battle when the work of carnage is over, that clogs the nos- 
trils and chokes the respiration. 

In and out the folds of vaporous curtains glided belated working-girls, 
weary-footed phantoms, with wan faces, hurrying over the greasy pave- 
ment with their eyes on the ground. And other foul birds of the night, 
whose garments rustled and flapped like wings, fled from shadow to 
shadow, or lifted their death-like faces towards the passer-by, and spoke 
in hoarse whispers that sounded like the echoes of lost souls. 

The giant of commerce was sleeping. Only from afar came the sound 
of strange, rumbling noises, as if the minotaur was snoring or turned 
uneasily in his sleep. 

Along Broadway the rushing noise of the street-sweeping machines was 
heard, and about the piles of refuse collected along the curb hovered stoop- 
ing, misshapen figures, who snarled at each other as they clawed in the 
rubbish with long hooks. 

Garthwaite, deep in thought, had wandered away from the lights of 
Fourteenth Street, and when he looked around he was standing under the 
Elevated road on Second Avenue. 

He had worked hard all day, and the walk had tired him still more. It 
was useless to ramble any longer about in the sickening mist, and his 
watch told him that it was twenty minutes of twelve. 

As he turned away to go home, a piercing cry rang out in the quiet air, 
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so shrill that it sent a shiver to his heart. It seemed to come from the 
direction of a small brick house near the corner, where a light burned 
dimly through the mist. 

Garthwaite was not long to remain in doubt, for the front door of the 
dwelling was burst violently open, and a man without a hat or coat 
pitched wildly down the steps into the street. 

Garthwaite had a momentary glimpse of two staring eyes and a livid 
face, as the panting figure flashed by him and disappeared in the gloom 
and mist in the direction of the East River. 

In the momentary glance the journalist had of the fugitive, he thought 
he had seen the face somewhere before, just when and where he could not 
remember, but the features seemed familiar. ‘ 

Then it occurred to him that he was perhaps on the track of a great 
sensation—a piece of exclusive news for the Telegraph. His moodiness 
disappeared in a second. He was the alert journalist now, on duty, with 
eyes and ears vigilant and keen. 

The house was quiet enough when he reached it. Perhaps the inmates 
were sound sleepers, and an awful cry in the night was not an unusual 
sound in that neighborhood. 

The landlady stood in the midst of an incongruous group of people in 
shawls and waterproofs, whose sex it was impossible to distinguish in the 
dim light of the halllamp. She was a very stout lady in a green wrapper, 
and she declaimed in a husky voice to her audience with the accompani- 
ment of a deluge of tears and a prevailing odor of cheap gin. 

‘*T knowed it ’ud come—I knowed it,” brandishing a red fist in close 
pera to a large nose belonging to the group. ‘‘ Ever since he come 

k ’e’s been drinkin’ that hard, and now ’e’s went and done it. I ain’t 
never had nothin’ like it in my house before,” she wailed. ‘' Never; and 
I been in the business twenty year. No, nothin’ like it since the sword- 
swallerin’ gent bolted my best carvin’-knife in dead earnest, through 
bein’ jilted by the mermaid at the Musee. As fine a lookin’ gal as—” 

Me What room ?” asked Garthwaite, authoritatively, as he touched her on 
the arm. 

She pointed with a snivel overhead. 

‘* And I says it again, there ain’t a finer-lookin’—” 

‘* Send for a doctor at once,” interrupting her eloquence. 

— ain’t {no use,” she blurted out. ‘‘ Why, the poor, dear 

’ 

Bend for one at once; do you hear? I shall hold you responsible for 
any neglect. Come, no nonsense!” 

One of the lumps of clothes in the pile said it would go, and the land- 
lady pumped up a fresh supply of tears, and started in again to harangue 
her audience, while the journalist bounded upstairs. 

The gas was burning dimly in the front room when he entered. The 
light shining through the tinted globe spread a pale-blue radiance over the 
disorder. On the table stood a broken bottle and a couple of empty 

lasses. A puddle of spilt liquor on the floor filled the close room with its 
umes. 

Garthwaite turned up the lights in the chandelier, and then grew deadly 
pale. His fingers were covered with blood. Shuddering with disgust, he 
wiped them clean on the table-cloth, but it seemed to cling to his skin like 
@ corrosive dye that would not wash out. 

What was that terrible bed about to reveal to his frightened eyes? What 
lay there so still ? 
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Shivering in every limb, he walked slowly towards it with averted eyes, 
as if he half anticipated what he should see there. 

The huddled figure of a woman lay amorg the tumbled pillows; her hair 
half shaded her face, and she was breathing with a hoarse sound. 

Over the pale blue wrapper a thin stream of blood was trickling like a 
red silk cord. The soft yellow curls formed a golden nimbus about her 
head, and lent a spiritual grace to the gray and ghastly features. 

He looked at her hesitatingly in the dim light, and bent down. and slowly 
examined her features. 

Then he turned his head away, and stood there with averted eyes as if 
a —_— was going on within him, and felt a growing weakness he wanted 
to check. 

He sat down in a chair by the bed, and his teeth moved together with a 
grinding sound, while his face assumed an expression of determination. 

The creaking of the chair seemed to startle her, and she turned and 
opened her eyes wearily, wonderingly. 

** John Garthwaite!” she murmured huskily; ‘‘ John Garthwaite !” 

He made no sign that he heard; he did not move or look at her, and 
his face was fixed and cold. 

She reached out blindly for his hand, her fingers creeping tremblingly 
over the coverlet, but he withdrew it hastily—almost impatiently. The 
effort brought on another spasm, and for a moment she lay gasping heay- 
ily, still keeping her eyes fixed on his face. 

Determined as he was not to show any feeling, he could not remain pas- 
sive in the presence of such agony. With the same unyielding look on his 
face, he improvised a bandage with his handkerchief to stop the blood 
from flowing, and gave her a sip of brandy from his pocket-flask. 

She lifted her heavy eyelids, and a tear made a deep furrow as it rolled 
down her powdered cheek. 

‘¢Thank you,” she murmured faintly. 

He stamped his feet angrily. 

‘Enough! I am here for business.” 

He took a writing-pad out of his coat-pocket, and a long pencil. She 
looked at him wonderingly as his eyes roamed critically about the room. 

Then he began writing rapidly, muttering the sentences over to himself 
in a low voice as they were committed to paper. 

‘‘ The scene of this terrible tragedy was a cheap lodging-house on Twelfth 
Street, much frequented by the lower grades of theatrical and circus per- 
formers. The victim of the outrage was found lying on the bed half 
dressed and bleeding profusely from a dangerous wound over the heart. 
It was undoubtedly inflicted by a clasp-knife or a stiletto. There is no 
doubt that the murder was committed by the woman’s alleged husband, 
as for some days past they had been quarrelling together, and on the night 
of the tragedy strange sounds were heard coming from their apartments 
as if a struggle was going on. A moment after a fearful cry rang through 
the house, and the husband rushed bareheaded into the street.” — 

Garthwaite shut his teeth firmly together, and wrote slowly and labori- 
ously. ‘‘ But there is no possibility of his escaping.” He started with 
acry. Nellie had leaned over towards him, and laid her trembling fingers 
on his arm. He brushed her hand away quickly. 

‘* Don’t you know me, John ?’ she murmured, falling back on the pillow. 

He paid no attention, but resumed his writing. 

‘*Few would have recognized in the miserable murdered woman the 
once beautiful daughter of a well-known scientist of this State.” 
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She looked at him imploringly. 

‘“* Whose name we are justified in withholding.” He saw that his hand 
was trembling. ‘‘The story of this woman’s fall is so like others that it 
will not bear repeating. She succumbed to the fascinations of a villain 
while at boarding-school. For a time they were parted, and when he saw 
her again she had married a man old enough to be her father; owing to 
family influence that had been brought to bear. She hoped, no doubt, by 
this marriage to be freed from all parental restrictions. She was wayward 
and vain, and would bear no curbing of her will. She wanted to be free, 
even if she sinned to gain her freedom.” 

‘‘ John, John! for God’s sake hear me!” moaned the dying woman. 

‘“‘The result of such a match might have been foreseen. The old lover 
returned again. The chains that bound her to her husband galled her, 
and she did not hesitate to cast them off. After stooping to commit a fel- 
ony at his instigation, the guilty pair fled, and the miserable woman left 
the burden of her sin for an innocent one to bear.” 

‘¢ John, listen to me—look at me!” she cried in agony, struggling towards 
him. ‘‘Oh God, for—forgive me!” 

‘Tn her dying moments the wretched woman prayed repeatedly for for- 
giveness”—the pencil now was dashing over the paper; beads of per- 
spiration gathered on his forehead, but he did not stop to wipe them away 
—‘‘to the girl who still suffers for her crime; to the poor father who died 
heart-broken because of her sin; to the husband whose life, whose hope, 
she has blasted forever,”—and in the last words there was a groan of de- 
spair. 
me John, John! here, here!” she gasped in a choking voice. ‘‘ I—I am 
dying—dying. Oh, oh!” 

He started up quivering. For a moment his eyes sought her livid face 
as she opened her feeble lips to speak. She tried to lift her hands towards 
him, but she was: too weak, and they fell impotently to her side. The 
shadows were gathering in her face as she sank back, clutching for her 
breath. 

‘¢ Nellie!” he cried, dashing his pencil and paper away. ‘‘ Nellie!” 

She was in his arms now,—those sheltering arms that she should never 
have strayed from,—while his hot tears rained down on her cheeks. She 
lifted her face wearily towards his, and for a moment a light glimmered 
in the misty blue eyes, and the ghost of a smile hovered about her trem- 
bling lips. 

He bent his ear close to catch the last faint whisper, but a convulsion 
seized her, and she fell back on the pillows gasping painfully, and clutch- 
ing at her heart with one trembling hand. 

‘¢ For—forgive!” the pale lips quivered. He kissed her tenderly, and laid 
her head on his breast. Then with a weary sigh she fell asleep, the sleep 
that knows no waking. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LIGHT AND SHADE, 


THE morning sun touched the tops of the orange-trees with luminous 
flakes, and the parched terraces were white with light. 

In the cool shadows of the latticed veranda two women sat before a 
snowy table strewn with the remains of a late breakfast. Their dresses 
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of lilac and a delicate sea-green were vivid patches of color against thé 
white walls of the house. 

The bunch of orange-blossoms set in a silver bowl among the cut glass 
spread a delicate odor through the air, and mingled with the salt warm 
breeze from the sea. 

The younger lady wore an air of ill-repressed ennui as she leaned her 
delicate face on one white arm, and yawned over a newspaper that bore a 
New York date-mark. 

The elderly lady was reading eagerly aloud from a letter she had re- 
ceived by the morning mail. 

‘*¢ We arrived in Rome last night, and I think Alice has improved in 
health since we left London. Would you advise us to spend the winter at 
San Remo? You have been there so often that you can tell me if you think 
it would suit us.’ Lelia,” turning to the younger lady, ‘‘ your cousin Clinton 
and his wife think of spending the winter at San Remo. We might join 
them there.” 

‘“‘I’m sure I don’t care if they spend it in purgatory,” remarked her 
companion, irritably. ‘‘I’m not the least interested in their move- 
ments.” 

‘* Why, my dear Lelia, when will you be able to learn to hide your feel- 
ings? If you show your jealousy so openly before me, you will soon do the 
same before other people. Nothing is such bad form as a vulgar display 
of the emotion. Any one could see you are frightfully jealous.” 

‘Jealous? Absurd !” exclaimed her niece, angrily. ‘‘One would think 
I was a humpbacked old maid to hear you talk, when I could whistle a 
dozen to my feet any day if I wanted them. Clinton is not the only man 
in the world just because you fancy him. The way he let himself be taken 
= by that adventuress shows that his morals were not of a very high 
order.” 

“There, there, my dear,” Mrs. Ralston breaks in soothingly, ‘‘ don’t 
let us get up a discussion in this warm weather. It’s enough to try any- 
— temper, and we have discussed your cousin’s marriage so often be- 

ore.” 

She fans herself rapidly, and returns to the letter, while Lelia sulkily 
resumes her newspaper. The bees drone drowsily in the orange-grove at 
the foot of the lawn. The chirp of the noisy Florida insects blends into a 
hoarse rattle. Strange sounds and croakings from the reedy swamp be- 
yond mingle with the tinkle of a piano in the neighboring plantation. 

‘That reminds me,” says Mrs. Ralston, folding up her letter slowly and 
restoring it to the envelope, ‘‘I have not had a line from Mr. Harding 
since he left us in New York. He promised to visit us here in November, 
and the month is almost gone.” 

‘*T was just going to call your attention to something here in the paper 
about him,” Lelia says, with an air of affected carelessness. 

‘‘He is married ?” and there is a disappointed intonation in Mrs. Ral- 
ston’s voice. She had hopes herself in that direction. 

‘*No: dead.” 

‘*Dead! Let me see it—let me see it.” 

She glanced over the paper rapidly, and turned deadly pale. 

‘‘Wha—what! ‘ George Harding was executed by electricity at 6 a.M. 
yesterday morning for murder’! Oh, is it possible! And to think that I 
entertained that wretch all summer in my own house! We might have 
been all murdered in our beds! Oh, oh! Lelia, I am faint; pour me outa 
cup of black coffee. Dear, dear, what an escape!” 
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‘¢ That’s nothing,” retorted the niece, filling the cup with a steady hand. 
‘* Why, I had agreed to marry him.” 

‘* Lelia!” screamed Mrs. Ralston, with starting eyes. 

‘*How many lumps did you say, aunt?” 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Beyond the walls of the city that never sleeps, where the sky is unsul- 
lied with the smoke of factory chimneys, and the din of the streets is only 
a vague echo, lies a city of silence whose marble towers and temples whiten 
the plains and hillside. 

And flowers grow in its highways, and twine unrestrained about the 
portals of its palaces; and those who thread their way through its grass- 

wn aisles walk with reverential air and downcast eyes. 

Yet even here in this city of the dead, as in the city of the living beyond, 
there is rank and degree. 

The temples and towers of the rich crown the soft hillsides, and their 
costly carven fronts frown down on the shabby little graves that crouch 
in hollows of the plain, half hidden by the underbrush. 

Through the tangled shrubbery that half hides the pathway leading to a 
group of lowly graves, a stooping, gray-haired man is walking slowly this 
bright spring day. He pauses wearily at last before a rough, misshapen 

nite rock, over which the wild ivy clambers unrestrained. It bears no 
te, no name, to tell to others whose dust it is that lies beneath. 

But this man knows. ; 

See, he has kneeled down by the side of the grave. His hat is off, and 
the wind is making merry with his silver-gray curls. He has laid his worn 
face against the stone, and his lips are moving tremulously together. 

‘* Nellie! Nellie!” he murmurs.: So faint the sound, and yet.the dead | 
must hear! 

On the portal of the marble mausoleum beyond, a gilt inscription glistens 
in the sun. It records the piety, the virtues, and benefactions of the 
money-lender whose bones rest beneath. The rays glancing from the pol- 
ished pillars of-the temple fall upon the simple rock and outline with gold 
the letters of the. word 

FORGIVE. 
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Oh, come, fair Columbia, and turn from the crowd And turn to the instrument perfect, complete, 
Of political combatants, clamoring loud; That beats Time himself, and can never be beat: 
‘Oh, leave them to bicker and quarrel and far, For, the SoumeR Prano, as certain as fate, 
Like the flats and the sharps that they frequently are. Is ‘the ticket” to win, for the year 88! 
From“ The Midsummer Puck,” 1888. 
In the midsummer number of Puch, a cut of which is published above, there is a‘handsome picture 
desoriptive of theypresent condition of affairs in the political world, and also showing in the most striking 
manner that aithough tte politicians are fighting est th Ives, yet the winning ticket fur 1888 in the 
musical world is the Soumer Piano. 

In the front of the picture is Columbia being most courteously received by Mr. Hugo Sohmer, who 
| desires to present.to her the ‘“‘Sonmer” Piano. By the side of Mr. Sohmer in a group are Josef Kuder on 
| the left, Mr. Charfes Fahr in the centre, and Mr. George Reichmann at the right, rejoicing over the recogni- 
| Hon of the instrument's merits on the part of Columbia representing the people of the United States. Above 
| wes banner waving the words ‘‘SOHMER & CQ.” In the background one sees the Capitol, with 
of st ling politicians surrounding Cleveland, Thurman, Harrison, and Morton.  ~" 

But in one all agree and 


rto 
standing of the celebrated Soumer Piano. 
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SUMMER READING. 


TOM BURTON. 


Story of the days of 61. By N. J. W. Le Caro, author of “ Aunt Sally’ s Boy Jack.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Told ina pleating way.”’—American, Baltimore 
os dook i pe — of stirring inciients, ard the occasional bits of natural humot adds charms to an inter- 


lively 's Weekly, N. ¥. 
“It will both and old. Times, Boston, 


4 NOVEL WITH A PLOT; . 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Evoar Satrus, author of “ Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” etc. 13mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


In this novel Mr. Salta has aso hitherto unexploited in fiction. The ccene is Fifth Avenie, 
the action emotional, the plot a sur ” some one said, ‘‘as much mul in the upper classes as 
in the tower ; only, iu the former is gilded. ” This Sd might serve as epigraph to Tristrem Varick. 


IT IS THE LAW. 
A Story of Marriage and Divorce, By Tuomas Wittson. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

me book is written with much force and the subject fs presented in a featless way.”—Democrat, 

“One of the most curious booke that has appeared for many a Way.” —C%ronicle, San Francisco. 

“The is not xuited to general reading.” — Repuhlican 

**The book can only be appreciated by being rer rea‘l, and le comewhs flashy, isnot a very exaggprated 
exporé of the matrimonial law as now observed. 


aw 
“The book , ane en to show and prove that in New York, a man Gan fiave as many wives as he an 
to support,” &c.— Woman's Journal, Boston, 


WOMAN THE STRONGER. 


A novel. By Wa. J. Flagg. 12mo. Cloth, $1 .00, “Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Pull of clever writing ; up to the average novel.” — The 
The editor of Belford’s says: ‘‘ It is far superior to many a ihe 80-Called novels of the day.” 


MISS VARIAN OF NEW YORK. 


By Lavra Datytrey, author of Eros.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 58 cents. 
This is the Fifteenth Edition of ~ — a fact which speaks more forcibly than words for 1@ 
and interest to the novel-reading wor’ 
By the Author of “ POEMS OF PASSION.” 


MAUWURINE and other Poems. 


By Etta Warever Witcox. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 12mo., cloth 
Price $1.00. 


“Poems of Passion”’ sells faster than any other hook of poems published. “‘ Maurine” is by ‘the same 
and brain. The poems are as gooi and beaatifal as those in her ether popular work.’ 


STAR DUST. 
A Collection of Poems. By Faxyre Isapen 13m0. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
“These Poems show great originality and animagery which is both forcible and delicate.”—St. Lou® 
ican. 
“A fted writer, and many of her metrical] ressed thoughts will have an endart lace in A American 
gif exp oug ng p 


Wisconsin. 


RENTS IN OUR ROBES. 


By Lestre. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c.: 


A brillant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted exponents, ‘Spa 
sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all thecharm of wit, raillery, sentiment, and spout ‘néltp 
wh ch a cultured woman of the world might be exnected to bestow upon auch a anb. bject. ** Ren's in Oar Robes ‘ 
© ie a book that helps no less than it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, thar . 
in saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


For sale everywhere, or sent to any address, free of postage, on receipt of jin” by tha 


° Chicago, New York, and San Francisco ‘ 
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The Best Books of Travel for the Young. | 


YOUNG FOLKS’ TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
TRAVELS IN 
EUROPE 


Takes you through 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA 
= 


ALGIERS, 
TUNIS and TRIPOLI, 


| 
ALEXANDRIA, ASIA MINOR, | 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
and HOLLAND, 
DENMARK, NORWAY 
and SWEDEN, RUSSIA, 
TURKEY, GREECE, 
SICILY, 
PORTUGAL and SPAIN, 


and is suitably 


__| ILLUSTRATED 


with over 


150 Engravings. 


DAMASCUS, GALILEE, 
SAMARIA, JERUSALEM, 


JERICHO, BETHLEHEM, 
HEBRON, EGYPT, 


SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
AND INDIA, and is 


ILLUSTRATED 


with 
GATHERING DATES. 160 EN GR A VI N 6S. 


Large Quarto. Size of books, 8x10% in. Bound in Illuminated Chromo-Lithograph Covers, printed in 
Nine C Boards. 


‘olors. 


Price, Hach, - $1.25. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Publishers. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 


| YOUNG FOLKS’ TRAVELS IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 
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TARIFF BOOKS. 


The TARIFF on IMPORTS into the UNITED STATES, 
~ and the FREE LIST, 


As contained in Act of March 8, 1883; also, The Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and 
Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 


A most useful book. In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported 
into the United States, and the names ef everything on the free list. Invaluable to editors 
and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


AN APPEAL to the AMERICAN PEOPLE as a JURY. 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF 
Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1888. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


Carefully Revised and Published by Authority. -.. Compiled by WILLIAM G. TERRELL. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, 50 Cents. 


“ Rs ‘gir. is a list of the names of the Hon, Gentlemen whose speeches are printed 
the work: 
Hon. Mr. Mrs, of Texas. Hon. Mr. McMr111n, of Tennessee. 

« Ley, of Pennsylvania. «« «BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio. 


Cox, of New York. 
of West Virginia. «« Burrows, of Michigan. 
McKIney, of Ohio. «« REED, of Maine. 
Hon. Mr. Car.istz, of Kentucky. 
Special editions of not less than 2000 copies for oe urposes made at greatly 
reduced prices. If required, all the Republican speeches can in a separate volume, 
or all the Democratic ones likewise. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: What it does for us. 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 

This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with the 
message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in print 
before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it to defend, 
the President’s position on the Tariff. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress” is taken up, his assertions 
upon the Tariff are analyzed, criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. 

The arrangement of the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders what is 
usually considered a most abtruse subject easy of comprehension. It would serve as a 
Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 

For sale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers on receipt of price, free of postage. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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